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FOREWORD 

The investigation presented, in this article was carried on 
during the college year 1913-1914, being a part of the regular 
academic work of the writer. 

It is a privilege to express my obligations to the many who 
have materially aided in the work: to Professor C. E. Rugh for 
assistance in making arrangements with the school officials for 
carrying on the work; to Mr. Morris C. James, superintendent 
of the Berkeley schools, for permission to take up the work 
among the schools of this city; to the principals of the three 
schools visited, for permission to use their pupils as subjects in 
the experimentation, as well as for their kind assistance in 
furnishing private rooms in which the tests might be con¬ 
ducted; and to the several teachers whose schoolrooms I 
invaded and whose regular work I seriously disturbed. Great¬ 
est of all is my indebtedness to my teachers Professor G. M. 
Stratton and Professor Warner Brown who introduced me to 
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the methods of experimental psychology and from whom I 
have enjoyed almost daily advice, assistance, and encourage¬ 
ment from the time of the selection of the problem to the 
publication of the results. 


I 

Introduction 

Sundry studies have appeared whose results seem to hear 
evidence of the existence of a variation in efficiency during 
the day, for various mental and physical activities. In 1906 
an effort was made by Howard D. Marsh 1 to collect and review 
the scattered evidence produced before that time, together with 
the results of experimental investigations conducted by him¬ 
self. Even under the stimulus given by his efforts, the work 
has gone on but slowly. Extensive researches by hosts of 
investigators have been undertaken on the cognate subject of 
mental fatigue and kindred educational and psychological 
problems, but the equally important consideration, that of 
mental adaptation has, until in very recent times been quite 
neglected. Many current text-books of pedagogy and psy¬ 
chology scarcely give the matter passing notice, indicating 
that the answer to such a question is as yet in such an unset¬ 
tled condition that even a tentative statement with regard 
to it would be unsafe. 

Yet there is much reason to believe that the exact demon¬ 
stration of such diurnal variations in efficiency is a matter of 
perhaps greater import than the solution of many other prob¬ 
lems of like nature to which more attention has been given. 
A casual consideration will show that this phenomenon is one 
intimately connected with that of fatigue. Pure fatigue 
sets the limit to the amount of work that can be done at any 
time, and feelings of fatigue and kindred factors likewise 
tend toward the decrease in quality and quantity of accom- 

i “The Diurnal Course of Efficiency”, Archives of Philosophy, Psy¬ 
chology and Scientific Methods, no. 7 (July, 1906). 
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plishment. It is very probable that the diurnal course of 
efficiency, independent of whether we work or rest, at times 
runs parallel with and at times directly opposite to the course 
of fatigue and other factors which tend to diminish the 
capacity of the organism for work. It is, therefore, not 
impossible that many of the discordant and often surprising 
results produced by investigators of fatigue and kindred 
problems are largely due to the failure to take account of the 
ebb and flow of efficiency during the day. Not a few investi¬ 
gators, for instance, have found that instead of an inferior 
quantity and quality of work resulting, as one would expect, 
after several hours of continued activity, the very opposite is 
the case. Such surprising results might be accounted for in 
part, if the truth were known, by the fact that at the begin¬ 
ning of the period the tests were made in the valley, and at 
the end of the period on the crest of the daily wave of effi¬ 
ciency, and that the difference in this respect more than coun¬ 
teracted the opposing effects of fatigue. 

If conditions similar to the hypothetical one just mentioned, 
do exist in reality, clearly it is necessary to determine and 
take account of them before fatigue can be adequately deter¬ 
mined. 

It should be stated at once, however, that fatigue is one of 
the factors so intimately bound up with the rhythm of effi¬ 
ciency that entirely to separate and measure either of them 
seems only theoretically possible. Nevertheless, it does not 
seem impossible that the separation may be in part accom¬ 
plished. In the present investigation, it has been found neces¬ 
sary to take as subjects groups of pupils from the grammar 
grades, engaged in their regular school work. The effects of 
pure fatigue resulting from their varied activities have not 
been eliminated, but the effects of feelings of fatigue, loss of 
interest, boredom, and the like, which are thought by many 
investigators to be the more important causes of loss of effi¬ 
ciency during the day, have been largely, if not entirely, 
avoided, as will be explained later. 
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If experiments show that diurnal rhythms of efficiency for 
different mental functions exist, practical suggestions with 
regard to the arrangement of the school program should 
follow. In a great many schools at the present time, the 
distribution of the subjects throughout the day is to a large 
extent arbitrary, and in cases where the schedules are made 
out according to fixed opinions of one sort or another it is pos¬ 
sible that they may not be well grounded, psychologically. In 
several of the schools which have been visited during this work, 
arithmetic was given early in the morning chiefly for the reason 
that since it was found to be work of a difficult and severe 
sort, it should be given when the pupils were fresh. Winch 
has shown that the same opinion is current in English schools, 
although his investigations indicate that a later hour of the 
forenoon was considerably more favorable for arithmetical 
work. 2 Further investigation on the diurnal course of effi¬ 
ciency for the several school functions would greatly aid in 
establishing the program on a sound basis. 

The results of previous research on the daily ebb and flow 
of efficiency have been varied and conflicting. We could hardly 
expect the case to be otherwise. In the first place, much of 
the evidence bearing on this phenomenon has appeared in 
experimental work directed primarily to other ends, and with 
many important modifying factors left out of account. More¬ 
over, the experiments have been conducted with subjects of all 
ages, both children and adults; with students, professional 
men, and laborers; in winter and in summer, in hot and cold 
climates and on hot and cold days. Peoples whose habits of 
life and whose interests differ have been subjected to all kinds 
of mental and physical tests, some adequate and some not, by 
different men using many different methods. Under such 
conditions there is no reason to be surprised that the results 
are not in entire accord with one another. 


2 Winch, W. H., “Mental Adaptation During the School Day, as Meas¬ 
ured hy Arithmetical Reasoning”, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
vol. 4, 1913, pp. 17-28, 71-84. 
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In general it was thought advisable not to attempt to solve 
the problem by scanty data collected from a large number of 
different school grades, or from children of widely different 
age and working with different subjects, but rather to collect 
a larger amount of evidence from subjects of nearly the same 
age and doing essentially the same work. With the latter 
method, the results would not only be more reliable, but in 
case differences in the course of efficiency are found between 
the several groups, the factors which conspired to produce 
those differences would be more clearly indicated. Although 
subsequent investigation of each of the several factors would 
be required to produce entirely reliable conclusions, yet we 
could at least say, from the facts gained by this work, that 
the variations from group to group were not due to differences 
in age or mental development, or to differences in the chief 
form of work or interest of the subjects tested. There might, 
indeed, be some indication that the variations were due to 
differences in home or school environment, to methods of 
teaching or to other factors which were beyond the control of 
the experimenter. If, on the other hand, the course of effi¬ 
ciency should be found the same for all the groups it would be 
evident that such a rhythm is one that persists in spite of such 
differences between the several groups tested. 


II 

Chief Causal Factors in the Diurnal Course of Efficiency 
1. The Night-Day Ehythm of Sleep and Activity. 

It has been contended that one of the chief causal factors in 
the determination of the diurnal curve of efficiency is to be 
found in the rhythm of sleep. The curve of sleep is, of 
course, at its greatest depth during the night, in the stage 
of real sleep in the ordinary sense of the word,* the maximum 
occurring from one to three hours after the beginning, and 
gradually decreasing in intensity until awakening. A similar 
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state, it is alleged, although qualitatively and quantitatively 
differing in certain respects, occurs in the day, being felt at 
one extreme as a sort of inertness and sluggishness which 
disappears as the organism approaches the condition of com¬ 
plete wakefulness or consciousness. Such a condition of slug¬ 
gishness is doubtless within the experience of everyone, being 
greatest immediately after waking, and continuing through 
the morning hours for varying lengths of time. Such a stage 
we generally call “warming up,” and in the earlier part of 
its course we make use of such expressions as We haven t 
got into the swing yet,” “Wait until we settle down to busi¬ 
ness,” etc . 3 Later on when we have arrived at the maximum 
of wakefulness, consciousness, or fitness for work, we are 
generally aware of a greater efficiency. The work seems more 
absorbing, mind and muscle work with smoothness, effective¬ 
ness and dispatch. The work is then in a condition of full 
swing” 4 ; we are at our best. 

The curve below, plotted by Michelson, will show the form 
such a night-day rhythm of sleep might take . 5 

Normal ability is designated by the base line in the figure. 
It will be noticed that the condition of inertness gradually 
decreases, but that the stage of normal consciousness is not 
reached until the late forenoon, with the maximum occuring 
late in the afternoon. 

At this point one begins to wonder what are the facts that 
lie deeper; what are the factors which account for the charac¬ 
teristics of the curve of sleep. The answer to this question 
must lie in the explanation of sleep itself. When one seeks 


3 For a discussion of these, see Max Offner, Mental Fatigue (Trans, 

by Whipple, 1911), pp. 63-73. . 

4 Kraeplin and his school call this condition “fitness for work 
(Arbeitsbereitschaft). For extensive work on the various phases of 
the work-curve see E. Kraepelin, “Die Arbeitskurve”, PhilosopJiische 
Studien, vol. 19 (1902), pp. 459-507; also the various articles in Psy- 
chologische Arbeiten , especially “Ueber Ermiidung und Erholung , by 
W. Rivers and E. Kraepelin, Bd. I, pp. 627-678. 

sM Michelson, “Ueber die Tiefe des Schlafes”, Psychologische 
Arbeiten, vol. 2, pp. 84-117. See also Marsh, “The Diurnal Course of 
Efficiency” (1906), p. 73. 
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Fig. 1. Showing the hourly depth of sleep. (Marsh, after Michelson.) 


for information on this point, he is immediately confronted 
with a host of theories. 6 From the many hypotheses which 
have been advanced, the following may be taken as repre¬ 
sentative : 

(1) The Accumulation-of-Acid-Waste-Products Theory advo¬ 
cated by Preyer 7 and Obersteiner. 8 According to this view, 
the activities of the day result in continued accumulation of 
acid wastes products which bring on loss of irritability and 
fatigue, finally resulting in sleep. 

(2) The Consumption-of-Intramolecular-Oxygen Theory ad-- 
vanced by PfLiiger. 9 Here it is alleged that the brain-cells 
during the waking hours use up their store of oxygen faster 

« For an excellent summary and discussion of the numerous theories 
of sleep see Fi§ron, Le probUme physiologique du sommeil , Paris, 1913, 
For shorter descriptions in English see W. H. Howell, A Text-Book of 
Physiology (Ed. 5, 1913), chap. 13. Also B. Sidis, An Experimental 
Study of Sleep (1909), p. 106. 

7 Preyer, Centralblatt f. d. Med. Wiss., vol. 13 (1875). 

s Obersteiner, Allgemeine Zeitschrift f. Psychiatric, vol. 29 (1873) 
p. 224. 

& Pfliiger, Archive f. d. gesammte Physiologic , vol. 10 (1875), p. 468. 
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than it is replenished, causing loss of irritability; so that when 
external stimuli are withheld, oxydization in the cells sinks 
below the level necessary to arouse consciousness. 

(3) The Toxin Theory of Pieron. 10 According to this theory 
the catabolic processes of the system, especially in the brain, 
form a special toxin which finally accumulates in sufficient 
quantity to inhibit the action of the cortical cells. 

(4) The Neuron Theory of Eamon y Cajal 11 and Duval. 12 It 
is assumed by these investigators that the arborizations of the 
afferent fibres and the dentrites of the cells, according to one 
form of the neuron theory of the structure of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, communicate by contact only, and that the dentrites are 
contractile. Sleep is brought on by their mechanical retrac¬ 
tion due to continued activity. 

(5) Psychological, Biological, and Combination Theories. 
A. The Psychological Theory advanced by Heubel holds that 
mental activity depends upon incoming sensory stimulations, 
particularly those from the periphery; and where such stimula¬ 
tions are absent, sleep results. 13 B. According to the Biological 
Theory theory of Claperede, sleep is to be considered, not as a 
passive state, resulting from chemical actions of whatever sort, 
but as an active, positive function of an instinctive and pro¬ 
tective nature. 14 C. The theory recently advanced by Sidis 
is in a large measure a combination of the last two, with cer¬ 
tain modifications. To put it in his own words: !! Biologically 
regarded, sleep is as much an instinct as hunger or thirst. . . . 
Physiologically and psychologically regarded, sleep is an 
actively induced passive state in relation to the external envi¬ 
ronment; the psycho-physiological systems have their thresh¬ 
olds raised in relation to external stimulations; the rise of 

10 Pieron, op. cit. 

11 Ramon y Cajal, Archive fur Anatomic u. Physiologic (1895), 
p. 375. 

12 Duval, Gomptes rendus de la soc. de Mol., vol. 2 (1895), p. 86. 

is Heubel, “Abhangigkeit des wachen Gehirnzustandes von aiisseren 

Erregungen”, Pfliiger’s Arch., vol. 14 (1877), p. 158. 

i4 ClaperMe, “Esquisse d’une theorie biologique du sommeil”, Arch, 
de Psychologic , vol. 4 (1904), pp. 245-249. 
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threshold is induced by a mass of impressions possessing little or 
no variability, by limitation or by relative withdrawal of stimu¬ 
lations, or what is the same, by monotony of stimulations and by 
limitation of voluntary movements.” 15 

(6) The Anemia Theory of Howell. 16 This theory is based 
on observations showing variations in the flow of blood 
through the brain in sleep and wakefulness. 

Most of the hypotheses just mentioned have for their sup¬ 
port a greater or less amount of experimental evidence. Such 
being the case, it seems most reasonable to suppose that sleep 
is produced, not by any one of the various factors singled out 
by the different investigators, but by the combined influence of 
a number of factors working together. 

The purpose of this excursion into the uncertain realm of 
theory has been to select some hypothesis which, for the sake 
of illustration, might be applied to the night-day curve of 
sleep given above (Figure 1). The opinions of Claperede and 
Sidis that sleep is an actively induced, normally recurring 
condition, and the opinion of the same writers and also of 
Heubel, that the effects of the varied sensory experiences are 
causal factors in the induction of sleep, seem reasonable. Keep 
ing this in mind, the Anemia Theory of Howell might be de¬ 
scribed in more detail for the purpose of applying it to the 
night-day rhythm, not without admitting, however, the possi¬ 
bility that accumulation of acid waste products and toxins 
and perhaps other factors have also some causal effect. 

The Anemia Theory of Howell is based on fairly substantial 
evidence of an anemic condition of the brain during sleep, and 
assumes that this condition is largely occasioned by a rhythmic 
loss of tone in the vasomotor center in the medulla in conse¬ 
quence of fatigue from the continued activities of the day. 
The normal activity of this center, due to the constant flow of 
sensory stimulation and the activity of the brain, is needed 

is op . eit., p. 98. 

i6 Howell, W. H., Journal of Experimental Medicine , vol. 2 (1897), 
p. 313. 
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to cause constriction of the blood-vessels of the body, especially 
of the skin, on which depends the flow of blood to the brain. 
This continued activity fatigues and lowers the irritability of 
the vasomotor center, stronger and stronger stimulation being 
necessary to maintain its normal tone; eventually its effect on 
the blood-pressure becomes insufficient to maintain an adequate, 
flow through the brain, and unconsciousness or sleep results. 

Adapting this theory to the curve of sleep shown in Figure 
1, it would seem that although the return to consciousness is 
sudden, the complete readjustment of the anemic condition 
takes place more slowly, since it is dependent on the cumula¬ 
tive effects of sensory experience and the increasing activity 
of the brain. 

At this point suggestive indications might be brough forth 
by a comparison of the night-day rhythm of sleep with the 
diurnal course of the vital activities. Since the activity of the 
brain and of the vasomotor center, and, consequently, the 
rhythm of sleep, is dependent in part on the constant flow of 
sensory impulses and on the nervous discharges, the course 
of the vital activities may be in part a cause as well as an 
effect of the night-day rhythm of sleep. 

The experimental evidence bearing upon the diurnal 
changes in circulation is not extensive, but it points rather 
consistently in one direction. The work of Vierordt, 17 Binet, 18 
Storey, 19 Erlanger and Hooker, 20 and Marsh 21 agrees fairly 
well in showing a curve of the pulse-rate with a minimum in 
the morning and increasing somewhat irregularly to a maxi¬ 
mum in the late afternoon. 

The pulse-rate is so delicately susceptible to changes due 
to muscular and mental activities, digestion of food, etc., that 


it Vierordt, K., Daten und Tabellen (1888), pp. 95-150. 
is Binet, A., “Les changements de forme du pouls capillaire aux 
differentes heures”, Aiinee Psych., vol. 3 (1897), pp. 10-29. 

io Storey, T. A., “Some Daily Variations in Height, Weight and 
Strength”, Am. Phys. Ed. Rev., vol. 6 (1901). 

20 Erlanger and Hooker, “An Experimental Study of Blood-pressure 
and Pulse-pressure in Man”, Johns Hopkins Hosp. Reps., vol. 12 (1903), 
pp. 145-373. 

21 Marsh, “The Diurnal Course of Efficiency”, pp. 4-9. 
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reliable curves can be obtained only with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. Considering the scarcity of experimental evidence and 
the difficulty of the problem, the indications above, of a morn¬ 
ing minimum and an afternoon maximum in pulse-rate, are 
not altogether reliable. 

The diurnal curves of respiration and temperature seem to 
be very closely related to each other and to the curve of pulse- 
rate. Yierordt, 22 Binet, 23 Tigerstedt, 24 Johannson 25 and Marsh 26 
agree fairly well in their determinations of the former two 
curves. Both respiration and temperature seem to be least 
from 5 to 6 a. m. increasing gradually to a maximum at about 
5 or 6 p. m. Similar experiments on the monkey and various 
birds by Galbraith and Simpson have shown similar daily 
rhythms in temperature. 27 It appears then, that in a general 
way,—neglecting the important factors of meals, rests, and 
the like,—pulse, respiration, and temperature vary alike from 
an early morning minimum to a late afternoon maximum. 

It must be observed, however, that all the rhythms just 
mentioned are subject to fluctuations of greater or less extent 
under the influence of many different factors. For instance, 
the curve of sleep, plotted above, shows a decided drop follow¬ 
ing the mid-day meal. Howell, in adapting his theory to this 
situation, says: 4 4 The drowsiness that follows a heavy meal 

is probably due mainly to the mechanical effect of a dilation of 
the blood-vessels of the viscera and the consequent diminu¬ 
tion in the blood-flow through the brain. ” 28 

The increasing sleepiness in the evening (see Figure 1) is 
probably due in part to effects of the evening meal as well as 


22 Op. tit. 

23 Op. tit. 

24 Tigerstedt, Lehrbuch der Physiologie (1902). 

25 Johannson, “Ueber die Tagesschwankungen des Stoftwechsels und 
der Kdrpertemperatur”, Skand. Archive fur Physiol., vol. 8 (1898), p. 85. 

23 Op. tit. 

27 Galbraith and Simpson, “Conditions Influencing the Diurnal 
Wave in Temperature of the Monkey”, Journal of Physiol., vol. 80 
(1903), p. 20; “Temperature Variations in Nocturnal and Other Birds” 
ibid. 

28 Text-Book of Physiology, p. 263. 
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to the changes brought about by the fatiguing effects of the 
continual sensory stimulation and of the general mental and 
physical activity during the day. 

Age and sex are factors which may influence the night-day 
course of sleep and activity. Habits of work and rest, the 
time of meals, time of rising, external conditions, and many 
other factors undoubtedly have their effect. 


2. Fatigue and Feelings of Fatigue. 

The intimate relation of the problem of fatigue to that of 
the diurnal course of efficiency has been mentioned before. 
The curve of fatigue runs opposite to that of adaptation and, 
as we have just seen, to the curves traced by the night-day 
rhythm of sleep and the vital activities. 

The extensive investigations which have been conducted for 
the past half century, primarily for the purpose of determining 
the causes, nature and extent of fatigue, have naturally 
thrown some light upon the problem of the diurnal course of 
efficiency. On the one hand, fatigue from continuous work 
tends to limit the amount and quality of work that can be 
accomplished in any given time, and is, on that account, a 
determining factor in the course of efficiency. On the other 
hand, the existence of an independent variation of efficiency 
through the day presents a difficulty in determining the 
amount of fatigue resulting from continued activity; and is 
a factor which must be taken into account if quantitative or 
qualitative measurements of fatigue are to be obtained. 

The investigation of fatigue has shown that, unfortunately, 
this is by no means the only obstacle to be avoided. The 
effects of practise, habituation, swing or fitness for work, spurts, 
age, sex, and other factors, furnish influences which must be 
taken into account separately before fatigue in unadulterated 
form can be determined. In fact, it seems that the discordant 
results of the many investigators, and the failures in most 
cases to gain valid indications of the nature of fatigue, have 
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been due in a large measure to the failure to take into account 
sufficiently or correctly one or more of these factors. 

Various tests have been devised for determining mental 
fatigue particularly as it concerns the work of the schoolroom. 
They may be divided into two main classes, physical tests and 
mental tests. The physical tests are concerned with pulse- 
volume and rate, respiration and blood pressure; ergographic 
and dynamometric tests of strength and muscular perform¬ 
ance ; tapping tests for rate and accuracy of movement; tests 
for measuring the accommodation of the eyes; and various 
others. Although much work has been done with each of these 
forms of tests and many valuable suggestions have been pro¬ 
duced, criticism has shown them to be unreliable; and, at the 
most, they indicate fatigue, but do not give an absolute meas¬ 
urement of it. 

Other' tests, which as regards method are psychological 
rather than physiological, have been widely used and with 
somewhat greater success. Such tests take the form of meas¬ 
urements of cutaneous sensibility; of tactual discrimination; of 
other sensory values (algesic, auditory, visual, etc.); estima¬ 
tions of time; measurements of the duration of mental proc¬ 
esses, such as the reading of certain groups of words; and 
the like. These tests have met with more favor and have 
given more satisfactory results than the physiological tests; 
although they, too, have failed to furnish anything like an 
adequate measure for fatigue. 

The method of mental tests in the narrower sense aims to 
measure fatigue by determining the quality and quantity of 
mental work that can be done under varying conditions. The 
tests generally used are better adapted to the study of fatigue 
among school children, because they correspond more closely 
to the kind of work in which the pupils are regularly engaged. 

The first investigator in this field was the Russian psychia¬ 
trist, J. Sikorski, in 1879, who used a form of dictation-test. 
The same general form of test, with improvements, was used 
later by Oehrn in 1889, Hopfner in 1894, Friedrich in 1896, and 
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by Binet and Henri in 1898. The nearly impossible task of 
obtaining a number of texts of uniform difficulty largely ac¬ 
counts for the unreliability of their conclusions. 

The Memory Method of testing was devised hy Ebbinghaus 
and has been used by Netschajeff, Schuyten and many others. 
Digits, nonsense syllables, logical sentences and other material 
has been used, but in most cases the results have not been 
satisfactory. The defect, however, has been in the method of 
conducting the tests rather than in the tests themselves; prae- 
tise-effeets have been permitted to conceal the effects of fatigue. 

The Completion Method, also invented by Ebbinghaus, has 
been less widely used. In this test the subjects are required 
to fill in the blanks made by the elision of certain words and 
syllables in a simple text. The results obtained from this 
method have also been of doubtful value, chiefly for three 
reasons: (1) the inability to secure texts of equal difficulty; 
(2) the failure to eliminate practise-effects; (3) the failure to 
take account of individual differences among the subjects 
tested. 

The Cancellation Test is another form frequently used in 
recent times. This method requires the subject to cancel, at 
greatest speed, one or more words, letters or digits from a 
printed text of properly arranged material. The chief source 
of difficulty in this test, it has been found, is to take account 
of the exceedingly great improvement due to practise. 

The Copying Method, favored hy Schuyten, consists in copy¬ 
ing letters or digits which have been exposed on the board. 
The number of errors and corrections indicate the extent of 
fatigue. 

The Method of Simple Computations has doubtless been 
more extensively employed than any other. Various forms 
of mental and written arithmetical computations have been 
used, and this test has the advantage of employing a mental 
function identical with an activity employed in the school. 
Another advantage of this method lies in the fact that differ¬ 
ent texts of almost uniform difficulty can be arranged. Never- 
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theless, in its use, the common difficulties presented by practise- 
effects and individual differences, are still to be met. Compu¬ 
tations have been largely used by Kraepelin and his school 
especially in the Continuous Work Method, in which the subjects 
are required to work, unceasingly or with various prescribed 
periods of rest, for spaces of time varying from a few minutes 
to several hours. This method, if carried on with the same 
subjects for sufficient lengths of time to reach a stage in which 
practise-effects cease to be noticed, would certainly be an 
admirable one in many ways. It has been put to especially 
successful use by Kraepelin and his followers, by recording 
the work done within short (5-minute) periods, thus making it 
possible to plot a curve for the whole period. The method, 
however, is not without certain objectionable features. On 
account of the more than customary rigor and uniformity of 
the work, fatigue is likely to set in very early; in the begin¬ 
ning, also, practise-effects are large; the method is difficult 
to use in the school; and individual differences must be care¬ 
fully eliminated. 

The Combined Method has been favorably received and is 
preferred by Offner. 29 With this method, several tests for 
different functions are employed in succession, thus giving a 
more complete idea of the subject’s general mental efficiency. 

On the w r hole, although the last word on the question of 
fatigue is yet to be spoken and although we have no accurate 
measurement of fatigue or conclusive evidence of its nature, 
many important things have been accomplished: (1) Much 
has been done to standardize the forms of test and to show 
the defects in many methods of experimentation. (2) The 
factors which enter into fatigue and modify it in various ways, 
have been shown to be numerous and complex. (3) We now 
have evidence that real fatigue, at least as far as school work 
is concerned, has been greatly overestimated and that feelings 
of fatigue, lack of interest, and the like, are perhaps the chief 

29 Offner, Mental • Fatigue (1911), pp. 53-56 
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causes of diminution of the efficiency in the school room as the 
day progresses. 

It is only reasonable to suppose, however, that any form of 
activity is fatiguing to some extent, although in many func¬ 
tions fatigue may he a minor element and completely masked 
by other factors. Fatigue, moreover, unquestionably varies 
greatly among individuals and is much more pronounced in 
some forms of work than in others. In the numberless indus¬ 
trial activities, the problem of fatigue is a vital one, and 
various studies in industrial efficiency have shown that the 
nature and amount of fatigue may be greatly modified by 
methods of work, rests, habits, drugs, food, etc. 30 

3. Daily Habits of Life. 

The numberless habits of daily life have their effect on the 
diurnal course of efficiency. We may expect that the relative 
efficiency shown at any hour of the afternoon will depend to a 
considerable extent upon the amount and character of the 
work done in the forenoon, upon the hour of rising, the time 
and heartiness of meals, and upon many other self-imposed 
habits. 

There is much reason to believe that the particular time at 
which a person is accustomed to work will come to be consid¬ 
ered the most profitable. The student who persistently studies 
at night soon regards the evening as the most favorable period 
for mental work. Those whose heaviest work is ordinarily 
done in the morning, are likely to regard that as the most 
effective time. If they are interfered with, such habits, of 
whatever sort, seem to have great power to distract attention, 
and thus retard work. It is very probable that the disturb¬ 
ances in normal activity, following the breaking of a habit, 
such as the cessation of smoking, drinking, or of going without 
lunch, are quite as much due to the mental disturbance caused 

30 See Miinsterberg, Psychology and Industrial Efficiency (1913), 
especially chaps. 13-18. 
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5 . Summary. 

It appears that the night rhythm of sleep is prolonged 
through the day, being felt in the earlier hours as a general 
condition of inertness, sluggishness or drowsiness, of varied 
intensity. The effects are most pronounced immediately after 
waking, and decrease gradually, although perhaps somewhat 
irregularly, as the day advances, the maximum of conscious¬ 
ness or wakefulness being attained usually in the latter part 
of the afternoon. This process of becoming awake is accel¬ 
erated by the cumulative effects of successive internal and 
external sensory stimulation. This process of general adapta¬ 
tion continues upward, however, only to a certain point, when 
the catabolic processes, producing fatigue and lessening the 
activity of the nervous system, begin to reduce the efficiency 
of the organism. 

It has been found, also, that the vital activities run almost 
the same course as that of consciousness during the day, 
although we are not prepared to say in just what manner 

these functions may be related. 

The night-day rhythm of sleep and activity, the course of 
the vital activities, as well as of other functions, are undoubt¬ 
edly modified in various ways by a number of factors. Fatigue 
ranks among the more important of these, and its effects vary 
with individuals and with the kind of work being done. As far 
as the work of the schoolroom is concerned, it is probable that 
real fatigue is a modifying factor of less import than feelings 
of fatigue, which—although they are but feelings neverthe¬ 
less usually succeed in reducing the quantity and quality of 
work. The time of going to bed and rising, of meals and rest, 
the method of working, and the like, also have their effects; 
and in case such habits are not complied with, there is a dis¬ 
turbance of greater or less magnitude in the course of effi¬ 
ciency. Varying conditions of health and sickness, differences 
in strength and endurance, and changes in external conditions 
may to some extent, modify the normal ebb and flow of effi¬ 
ciency. 
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This section, then, has given us: (1) A clue to the causal 
factors underlying the normal variations in efficiency; (2) an 
interest to discover how closely the course ,of efficiency in 
various mental and physical functions may resemble that of 
sleep and the vital activities; and (3) a caution that all modi¬ 
fying factors should be carefully taken into account. 


Ill 

Sources op Error with Regard to Material and Method 

1. Practise Effects .—With any form of mental function, im¬ 
provement due to practise is in most cases very large and in all 
eases it is noticeable. The diurnal variations of efficiency will, 
of course, be complicated with the progressive increase of 
efficiency due to practise, unless the latter factor is entirely 
cancelled or taken into account by some accurate means. It 
seems that the results of much experimental work, otherwise 
admirable, on the diurnal course of efficiency, fatigue, and 
kindred problems are rendered altogether of doubtful value 
because the effects of practise were not taken into account or 
were estimated and eliminated imperfectly. This point is too 
well known to need emphasis, but, in the work of various 
investigators which will be reviewed later, it has been so often 
neglected as to make it appear that their results should be 
accepted with caution. 

2. Unequal difficulty of texts where a given test must be 
repeated with the same subjects. This difficulty, that of working 
out a series of equally difficult texts, is in some eases very grave. 
If in this form of work the subjects were to work at each suc¬ 
ceeding hour with a different text, differences of considerable 
magnitude might often appear, which should be attributed solely 
to the greater ease or difficulty of the various texts. This diffi¬ 
culty is more serious in the “Completion Test,” for example, 
than in arithmetical tests. 

3. Individual Differences .—Individuals differ in ability in 
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different mental functions as well as in the amount and rate of 
improvement from practise. Investigations which employ differ¬ 
ent groups of individuals for different steps in an experiment 
are subject to the difficulty of securing groups of identical abil¬ 
ity, and of identical capacity for improvement. Thorough pre¬ 
liminary tests will greatly reduce this uncertainty, but will not 
in all cases entirely obviate it. The better plan would be to 
have the same subjects for all the tests, and to have the number 
sufficiently large to mask the effects of a few striking individual 
differences. 

The factors just considered are by no means the only ones 
which are encountered in experimental work of this kind, but 
they are the ones which loom largest among the sources of diffi¬ 
culty. Other factors will be brought up and discussed as occa¬ 
sions arise. 


IV 

General Method of Experimental Procedure 

In order to eliminate as far as possible the effects of prac¬ 
tise, of differences in texts, and of differences m individual 
ability, the method now to be described was employed. 

A class, consisting of about forty pupils on the average, was 
divided into five sections or squads, the number of the squads, 
for reasons which will be evident, being made equal to the num¬ 
ber of hours in the school day. Each squad thus consisted of 
about eight pupils, and the personnel remained unchanged dur¬ 
ing the series of experiments. In the tests which required a 
different text for each experiment, five forms were used.. A. par¬ 
ticular squad was given the tests but once each day, so it will be 
seen that in order to complete the round of hours, five full days 
were required to complete the experiment for any one class. 

In detail, the work was conducted after the following man¬ 
ner : At 9. a. m. squad A was taken to a separate room and given 
Text 1 of all the tests, i. e., arithmetic, memory, etc., in a definite 
order which was preserved throughout the entire investigation. 
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At 10 a. m. squad B was given the same tests; at 11 a. m., squad 
C 5 and so, on through the day. The time required to complete 
at each sitting the entire eight tests given to each squad was a 
trifle less than half an hour. Consequently two classes could he 
handled each day by taking the squads from one class on 
the hours, 9 a. m., 10 a. m., etc., and those of the other at the 
half hours, 9:30 a. m., etc. This method was used throughout 
the work. On the succeeding day each squad worked one hour 
later than on the first day, the same progressive change being 
made on each succeeding day until each squad had worked at 
all the hours. A different text, of course, was used each day. * 

The table on page 23 may help to make the plan clear. 

Each squad, it will be seen, works at all the hours, at one 
hour on each of the five days. Each squad completes all of the 
texts. Consequently the factor of differences in individual abil¬ 
ity is avoided, for at each hour all of the students have been 
tested, and no one more than once. Practise effects are elim¬ 
inated because the sum total of practise effects for any one hour 
is the same as for any other. The errors arising from differ¬ 
ences in the difficulty of the texts are avoided, for each hour 
has to its credit one group working with each of the five texts. 

The influence of pure fatigue, to whatever extent it may exist 
as produced by the regular work of the school, could not be 
avoided. There might have been some advantage in taking for 
subjects children who, previous to the hour of the test, had not 
been employed in physical or mental work of any sort; but such 
a program was impossible. The results, then, will show the 
variations during the day modified by the actual fatigue of the 
regular school work of the day, and perhaps for practical pur¬ 
poses such a measurement of efficiency will be of more value. 

Thinking, however, that there might be much truth in the 
opinion of Thorndike 31 and others, that feelings of fatigue, 
ennui, loss of interest and the like are, in actual schoolroom life 
responsible to a greater extent for diminution of efficiency than 

3i Thorndike, E. L., “Mental Fatigue”, Psych. Rev., vol. 7 (1900), 
pp. 467-482, 547-579. 
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is fatigue itself, it was thought desirable to eliminate such fac¬ 
tors as far as possible. 32 This could he done only by creating such 
an interest among the pupils that those unpleasant feelings 
would for the time be absent or forgotten. As far as could be 
judged from appearances, this was accomplished. A very keen 
competition between individuals and between squads developed 
immediately, and there is every reason to believe that their work 
represents very nearly the best they were capable of doing. 

Aside from pure fatigue, there are other possible factors 
whose effects could not well be avoided. Experimental research 
has produced considerable evidence that variations in efficiency 
occur during the week, the general indication being that the 
earlier days of the week are more favorable for mental work 
than the later. 33 Such a rhythm cannot, on account of the 
nature of the data in this research, be taken into account. Even 
if it be true, however, that one is more efficient on Monday than 
on Friday, it does not necessarily follow that a difference m 
the diurnal rhythm would result. The same might be said of 
the variations in efficiency which are said to occur during the 
year. 34 Mental work is said to be at its best during the months 
of October, November and December, and to decline in January, 
while physical efficiency reaches its maximum in the summer 
months. The present inquiry should show, at least, the nature 
of the daily variations in efficiency during the months of Decem¬ 
ber, January, and February which persist in spite of the influ- 


32 Miller, W. S., Jorum. Ed. Psych., vol. 4 (1913), p. 241, in a review 
of “A Study of Mental Fatigue in Relation to the Daily School Fro- 
eram” (1913) by W. H. Heck, seems to believe that the tests there 
liven by Heck are hardly adequate as an indicator of fatigue, because 
the high interest, which was apparently taken in the experiment mad© 
the activity one of recreation. To the present work, which aims to 
determine the time when children can actually do the most and best 
work and not the time when they feel like doing it, such a criticism 

C0U ss s^^Kenmies, F., “Arbeitshygiene der Schule auf G-rund von. 
Ermiidungsmessungen”, in Schiller-Ziehen Sammlung von Abhand- 
lungen aus deni Gebiet der Padagogischen Psychologie und Physiologie, 

vol. 2 (1898), p. 64. xl _. 

34 For a summary of results bearing on this point see Meumann, E., 
Vorlesungen zur Einfuhrung in die Experimentelle Piidagogik (Aufl. 
1911), Bd. I, S. 126-132. 
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ence of the weekly or yearly rhythms, and in so doing may throw 
some light on the nature of the more extended variations. 

The work of Winch has shown slight variations from the 
normal course of efficiency in the case of children who rise very 
early and do a considerable amount of work before school. . 0 
discover such exceptional cases, as well as to obtain other in¬ 
formation concerning the life and habits of the subjects, answers 
to the following questionaire were obtained: 


1 . Name of subject. 

2. Address (number and street of residence). 

3. Number of blocks from home to the school. 

4. Does the subject walk, ride, etc., to school? 

6 . Amount and kind of outside work, if any, and time of doing it. 

7 . Time of going to bed. 

8 . Time of rising. 

It was found that the hours of retiring and rising were on 
the whole quite regular, although the number of hours of sleep 
varied somewhat. It appeared however that most of the pupils 

obtained all the sleep they needed. 

In this connection the data on the sleep of school children 
gathered by Terman and Hocking might be mentioned. 36 These 
investigators found in data from 1350 pupils varying in age from 
six to eleven years, that between the child’s nervous traits and 
his sleep, between sleep and social status of the home, and 
between sleep and intelligence and school success, there was 
practically no correlation, either positive or negative. This was 
true for every school subject and for every age. (p. 

This lack of correlation may be due, as Terman suggests, to the 
possible fact that most children sleep more than is necessary or 
“that large quantitative differences in sleep may be fully offset 

' as WincbT W. H„ “Mental Fatigue ir: Day Children as Measured by 

d»". * asm. 

PP 36 Terman, L. M.,Se ^nd^s Relation^Physfcaf^nd 
Its Distribution According to g , (1913), pp. 138-147, 199- 

Mental Efficiency”, Journ. Ed. Psych., voi. 4 ^ 

208, 269-282. 
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by qualitative differences.” These results give us considerable 
assurance that there is little need to fear a large disturbance in 
the diurnal course of efficiency, due to the early setting-in of 
fatigue or early development of ennui because a particular child 
sleeps considerably less than does the average. 

It is however, important to know concerning those indi¬ 
viduals who sleep least, whether the sleep was cut off by early 
rising or by going late to bed; and, in the former case, what 
activities the child engaged in before the opening of school. 
As mentioned above, Winch in his investigations found that m 
the case of those children who arose very early and did a large 
amount of work before school, the hour of greatest efficiency 
during the forenoon was shifted considerably toward an earlier 
point in the morning. This may be due to two things: (1) The 
early workers by the time of the opening of school are more com¬ 
pletely awake and better adapted to work, “have got into the 
harness,” in short. (2) The effect of the longer hours of work 
(especially since the pre-school work is physical) results m ren¬ 
dering the children more susceptible to fatigue and feelings of 
fatigue in the later morning hours. 

Such being the ease, the records of the pupils were examined, 
with the result that only a very few were found who arose espe¬ 
cially early and did a large amount of outside work before school. 
For the sake of greater accuracy, the work of these exceptional 
children was withheld from the final computations. 

No definite information could be obtained concerning the 
effects of early morning work, by computing and comparing 
with those of the other subjects the results obtained from the 
few who arose early. Partly responsible for this is the fact that 
a comparison of the work of particular individuals in this series 
of experiments is very difficult and uncertain; because with any 
two individuals, unless they happen to be in the same squad, the 
results at any hour are confused with the effects of differing 
amounts of practise. 

Taking together, however, the results obtained by Terman 
and Hocking and those of Winch it appears that the length of 
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time the child is awake before school, and the amount and kind 
of work done in that time, and not the mere amount of sleep 
obtained during the night, are the factors having an influence 
upon the course of efficiency. Consequently, the data from those 
pupils who went to bed late but also arose late, even though they 
obtained on the whole a relatively small amount of sleep, were 
not discarded. 

A general average shows that the pupils sleep about ten 
hours; the younger ones, as a rule, sleep a little more than this, 
and the older ones a little less. Naturally individual differences, 
of greater or less magnitude, occur. The majority go to bed 
between 8 and 9 p. m., although many retire much later. The 
larger number rise about 7 o’clock, a few at 6 or 6:30, and many 
at 7:30, 8, or later. A few boys were found who arose at 5:30 
and were at their posts with newspapers or in other work by 6. 
The average child spends the time before school in leisurely 
work-in housework, “chores”, the practise of music, fancy 
work, making toys, etc., and in different forms of play. 

With regard to differences between schools, the greatest regu¬ 
larity of retiring, of rising and of hours of sleep was found to 
be among the pupils of School “E,” the opposite extreme being 
at School “W,” with School “L” between. No differences of 

any consequence appear, however. 

A glance at the figures showing the distances at which the 
pupils live from the school made it evident that the differences 
were insufficient to cause a perceptible variation m the results. 
Most of the pupils, naturally, come from the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood of the schools (within a radius of ten blocks) and near y 
all the pupils who came a greater distance travel by street car, 
on bicycles or on roller skates. Moreover, most of those who 
lived nearby arrived at school early and took vigorous exercise 

Further information concerning the pupils was obtained 
from the teachers, who answered the following questions: 

1. Is the pupil bright or dull, on the whole? 

2. How does he rank in the particular subjects? 
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3. Is he lazy or energetic? 

4. What is his disposition? 

5. What physical defects has he? 

With, the aid of the information hereby gained, in addition 
to notes kept by myself during the work, justification was found 
for discarding the data of a few subjects. A close watch was 
kept upon the work of the pupils at all times, and since there 
were at most but eight subjects in a group, this could be done 
quite well. Any attempt on the part of a pupil to copy from 
another, any loafing, any use of improper methods of working— 
in fact, almost any failure to work according to directions— 
could be almost instantly detected. It was very pleasing, as 
well as fortunate, to discover that such u policing’’ was almost 
entirely unnecessary, and that such violations of method as oc¬ 
curred were in nearly all cases unintentional. 

However, all factors which might result in unreliability of 
the data were urgently sought. When, for any reason, the work 
of a subject at any particular time was thought to be unreliable, 
the work of that student in that form of test was thrown out in 
whole. 

The following are the chief factors which seemed to justify 
discarding a subject’s work: 

(1) Absence from one of the tests .—In ease a pupil was 
absent from school for one or more days, the entire work was 
discarded. This was essential because in subsequent tests the 
pupil would have been a day or more behind in practise. In case 
a pupil missed one or more, but not all, of the eight different 
tests given on one day, the data of the particular tests missed 
was thrown out for the whole series. The absentees, however, 
on returning were allowed to continue the tests, although their 
work was not used. This was done merely to avoid all possibility 
of creating an ill feeling among the pupils. 

(2) Copying from others or losing unfair methods of any 
sort .—Such occasions, as I have said, were very rare. But 
where they occurred, only the data for the test in which the 
pupil was “caught in the act” were discarded, and not only for 
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that day but for all days. More common, but also very few, 
were the cases in which the pupils unintentionally used a wrong 
method. A few, for example, subtracted the multiplication 
problems or rushed through the drawing test too heedlessly. 
The work of such pupils was thrown out entirely for the form 
of test in which the mistake occurred. 

(3) Lack of interest or loafing .—Occasionally a pupil from 
lack of interest or less worthy motives, felt inclined to be balky, 
to loaf or to “quit” for a moment in the midst of a test. Such 
work was thrown out in whole for the test concerned, but in 
every ease the subject was brought back into good working order 
and the results in all the other tests were used. 

(4) Mental defectives .—Several students were found who 
seemed, in the test work at least, to be distinctly below the nor¬ 
mal in ability. Conferences with the teacher was held with 
regard to such pupils, and in every case they were found to be 
below the normal in the work of the schoolroom. The work of 
such pupils from all the tests was thrown out, although they 
were allowed to complete the work. In some cases pupils of 
average—indeed often of more than average—ability in most 
of the functions tested, made almost a complete failure in others. 
This was most noticeable in the ease of the “completion test,” 
foreign students, especially Chinese and Japanese, being gen¬ 
erally unable to do the work there required. But only where 
the results were of such decidedly inferior quality that the 
amount produced was insufficient for adequate quantitative 

treatment, were they discarded. 

(5) Physical defectives.—A few students were afflicted with 
myopia and other defects of sight, a few were weak from pre¬ 
vious illness, and occasionally a pupil was handicapped by a 
bruised or cut hand, or by other minor accident. Whenever 
such defects were of a nature to interfere with a maximal per¬ 
formance, the data were excluded. 

On the whole, the subjects were normal and their results 
were trustworthy. The total number of students in most classes 
was, as I have already said, from thirty-eight to forty. Of 
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these, the data of from thirty-three to thirty-eight appear in 
the final results. Of those which were discarded, the cause, in 
the majority of cases, was absence from school at one time or 
another during the course of the work. 

Y 

The Subjects and Their General Home and School 
Environment 

The subjects used in the investigation were pupils of the 
High and Low Sixth 37 Grades of two, and the pupils of the 
High Fifth 38 and Low Sixth Grades of a third Berkeley gram¬ 
mar school. 

The three schools where the tests were made were situated 
in different parts of the city and the pupils were drawn in each 
case from a different neighborhood. School U E”, the pupils of 
which were tested first, is filled with children who for the most 
part come from the homes of well-to-do business and profes¬ 
sional men. The school itself is well fitted and ventilated; is 
provided with fairly ample playgrounds; and on the whole is 
considered among the best schools of the city. 

In this school, the sewing-room on the lower floor was used 
for the experimental work. Abundant light was furnished by 
series of windows on two sides of the room and the room was 
kept at a moderate temperature by means of a hot-and-cold-air 
ventilating system. The room was spacious and each student 
was allotted a small table and chair for the work. The room 
was almost entirely removed from disturbing noises or distrac¬ 
tions of any kind. 

The first two days of experimental work at School iC W 7 

37 The “low” Sixth means the first half and the “high” the second 
half of the sixth school year or grade, the one class being just a half 
year in advance of the other. 

3s The High Fifth Grade was used at School W, because the High 
Sixth was not available for the work. The age of the pupils of all 
the schools varied from nine to fifteen years, the average for the Low 
Sixth being eleven and a half to twelve, for the High Sixth twelve to 
twelve and a half years. 
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(December 3 and 5, 1913), were somewhat cold in the early 
morning, the night before having in each case been nearly chilly 
enough for frost, but the days rapidly became moderately warm. 
The final three days of work, on account of examinations in the 
school, had to be postponed until December 10, 11 and 12. 
All three days were very disagreeable, with continuous heavy 
rain. The room, in which the tests were conducted, however, 
was warm and comfortable. 

Since it is possible that the kind of work done by the pupils 
immediately before the tests may, on account of adaptation 
favorable Jr unfavorable, or for other reasons, have an influence 
on the result of the tests, the schedule of exercise is given below 
for those days during which the tests were given. 


Schedule of Exercises of the 

9-9:30 a. M. 10:10-10 :40 a.m. 
Arithmetic Grammar 

11:25 a.m.-12m. 1-1 :30 p.m. 

Music and Study History 


Low Sixth Grade, School “E” 39 

10:40-11 a. M. 11:10-11 :25 a. m. 

Study Spelling Spelling 

1:30-2 p. m. 2:10-3 p.m. 

Reading Geography and Study 


Recesses occur from 10:00-10 -.10 a. m., 11:00-ll :10 a. m. and 
from 2-00-2:10 p. M. An intermission of one hour is given 
between 12 and 1 o’clock. On the first two days (December 3 
and 5), the weather being fair, the pupils played at various play¬ 
ground games during recesses. On the last three days, w ici 
were stormy, indoor games were played in the basement. 

The pupils of the High and Low Sixth Grades of School 
“ L ” which is situated in the southern part of the city, were 
subjects for the experiments from February 3 to 12. School 
“L” draws its pupils chiefly from the homes of moderate means 
_of business people and skilled laborers. Aside from home 
“chores” and the like, very few of the subjects were doing out- 
side work of any kind. 


3 9 Unfortunately, the copy of the.programi ofthe HighGrade 
of this school was lost and °wm gt » thetaf ^^^llthat could be 
feamed!’ however, TLems to have been essentially the same as the 
above. 
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The school itself is very well fitted, lighted and ventilated; 
and there is ample opportunity for playground recreation. The 
experiments were conducted in a small library-room, which was 
well lighted and ventilated, the long table and chairs furnished 
for the work being entirely satisfactory. 

Following is the program of studies for the days during 
which the tests were given: 

Schedule of Exercises of the High Sixth Grade, School “L” 

9-9:30 a. m. 9:30-10 a. m. 10:10-10:40 a. m. 10:40-11 a. m. 

Geography History Music and Writing Spelling 

11:10 a. M.-12 M. 1-2 p. M. 2:10-3 P. M. 

Arithmetic Drawing Physical Culture, Gardening 

and Language 

Schedule of Exercises of the Low Sixth Grade, School “L” 

9-10 a. m. 10:10-10 : 40 a. m. 10 : 40-11 a. m. 11 : 10-11 : 40 a. m. 

Arithmetic Study Spelling Music and Writing Language 

11:40 a. M.-12 m. 1-1:40 p. m. 1:40-2 p. m. 2-3 p. M. 

Reading Geography Spelling Drawing and Physical 

Culture 

The days on which the experiments were conducted at this 
school were Tuesday, February 3; Thursday, February 5; Tues¬ 
day, February 10; Wednesday, February 11, and Thursday, 
February 12. The first four days were warm and sunny; the 
last day was pleasant save for a few light showers which were 
not sufficient to prevent the children from spending their reces¬ 
ses out-of-doors. Three ten-minute recesses are given at this 
school; one each at 10, 11 and 2 o’clock. 

School “W”, in which the last series of experiments were 
conducted, although in a different part of the city, is situated 
in a general environment similar to that surrounding School 
U L”. The pupils come chiefly from the families of moderate 
means— 0 f business men and laborers. Several foreign students, 
chiefly Chinese and Japanese, were among the pupils of this 
school. They were found, however, to be among the best, both 
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in their school-work and in the tests with the exception of the 
“completion test”. As was said, it was generally found neces¬ 
sary to discard their results in this one test. 

School “W” at this time was very crowded, in fact the two 
classes tested were housed in two temporary single-room build¬ 
ings which had been erected on the playground. Aside from 
this, the small buildings were comfortable, with light and air in 
abundance. On days of excessive heat, however, the children 
worked in their regular classes under some difficulty, and al¬ 
though the experiments were conducted in the earlier half of 
March, the afternoons of the two last days of the work were 
quite warm. 

A sma ll room fitted with ten regulation desks, on the second 
floor of the main building, was used for the testing. Everything 
was satisfactory, the situation of the room affording protection 
from tliG heat on the two warm days. 

The experiments were conducted at this school on the fol¬ 
lowing days: Thursday, March 5; Friday, March 6; Tuesday, 
March 10; Thursday, March 12, and Friday, March 13. The 
first three days were warm and pleasant; the last two, as has 
been said, were a little too warm for comfort. 

The schedule of exercises is given below: 

Schedule of Exercises of the High Fifth Grade, School “W” 


9-10 A. M. 
Arithmetic 

10:10-10:30 a. M. 10:45-11:30 a. m. 11 
Reading Geography 

:30 a. M.-12 m. 
Writing 

1-1:30 p. M. 
Drawing 

1:30-2 p. m. 
Grammar and 

2-2:30 p. m. 
History 

2:30-3 p. M. 
Spelling 

Composition 



Schedule of Exercises of the Low Sixth Grade, School “W” 

9-10 A. M. 
Arithmetic 

10-10:30 a. m. 
Spelling 

10:30-11 a. m. 
Grammar 

11-11:30 a. m. 
History 

11:30 a. M.-12 m. 
Geography 

1-1:30 p. m. 
Music 

1:30-2 p. M. 

Study and Reading 

2-3 p. m. 
Study 

Differing from the other 

schools visited, but 

one recess 
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given in the morning at Hdmol *' 1*1'a <*•»» minute s...s f nw 
10:30-10:40 a. m.» and no recess is given dump the .ift.'ritmm 
session. 


VI 

Material, Mwthoiw. an it litwi.r.s ..f mr, Tt„-is 

{. Tests ia ,hhhti>.»', 

(1) Material used. Computation feds haw bmit been f»?, 
orites in many linen of experimental work, especial:? in f.ttism*. 
mainly because tiny demand the cx.-rene of >t vnn.o? „f wenbii 
processes. In l'aet, arithmetical test* have m.r .- !.i"tn !'-*•» et» 
sddered as a fair test for genera! mental dll-;,the prc. 
ent time, however, they are not considered as sti.-Si, hit m> r> ly ai 
a measure of efficiency in a rather difficult am! prodnm! ,»rt d 
mental activity. 

The solution of problems in addition ><r mudipb.vpson I 
dependent chiefly upon the activity Hint mvur.m. with wWt 
certain assmuative processes are executed, Attention, dwt-aw 
ination and memory are of course imoHed, and m the -sw ®! 
written work other subsidiary proeevsn, *ueh ns v t aul prfctf 
tion and motor adivities. Investigator* haw made cxtcmuvi 
use of such computation tests in attempts to rtmtf* the eurvi 
of fatigue, mental efficiency, and the work curve , SrS-nt,dun-ici 
Among the many are Hellei, Buri'ersfeiu, Mhlentd'-nm, K net in,4 
Heck, Holmes, Keller, Keiusies, f.asar, .Marin, .'i-indn , Tdjat 
nik, Tiiorndike, Kraepelin ami his school, au>l Win.-h 

Since it was desirable in this mve»rn»uttof» » t , th- .until 
metical tests as similar as possible p, ft> r m-tud work *4' tti 
school, the written form of addition ii,«, bn n ind !>Vi; prd 
lems, five rows of eight problems eaeh, were printed in *• pmii 
type on a sheet by 11 inches, A vertical column »»i* tbr" 
2-place numbers eonstituted a problem, The tvp, rr-m <d' lit 
same digits in a single column was avoided and the prddtn 
were made, in general, of as nearly eipml ddfins'n 4 , jMMtfM 
Five different texts of the same sort were made ih too* tb»- nil 
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jects worked with a new set at each of the five tests which they 
went through. A. portion of the problems from the first text is 
printed below: 





ADDITION. 

SET 1 



46 

91 

42 

23 

45 

25 

48 

85 

89 

38 

18 

76 

73 

83 

24 

13 

99 

87 

18 

64 

76 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



47 

28 

* 25 

99 

49 

19 

46 

93 

56 

36 

85 

56 

28 

75 

86 

34 

83 

58 

84 

75 

87 


(2) Details of the method of conducting the tests .—The 
papers were placed face downward on the subjects’ desks and 
the following instructions were given: “On these papers are 
printed a number of very simple problems in addition. When 
the signal is given, you are to add up the problems as quickly 
and accurately as possible. Be careful about making errors; do 
as many problems in the time allowed as you possibly can. 

At the signal “Ready”, the subject took the right edge of 
the paper (which was face downward) with his left hand, hold¬ 
ing the pencil ready for action, in the right. At the word “ Go ” 
the papers were quickly turne^ over and the work of comput¬ 
ing started. Two minutes were allowed for the test, time being 
kept with a stop-watch. The signatures, date, hour and class 
were written on the paper after the completion of the test. 

(3) Treatment of data and computation of results. The re¬ 
sults were scored by giving a credit of 1 for each single column 
correctly added. For an accurate solution of one whole prob¬ 
lem, manifestly, a credit of 2 was obtained. This method was 
used, because it was often found that a mistake in the first 
column of a problem caused an error in the second column due 
to the “carrying” of an incorrect amount, and by the use of 
this method the mis-eounting of such errors could be avoided. 
It is evident, however, that to allow the same credit for the 
correct addition of the first as for the second column is not 
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strictly right, for in the second column four digits are added, 
i. e., the three in that column and the one “carried over” from 
the first. For the present purpose, since the effect at all the 
hours was the same, the method seems to be accurate enough. 

The results given below show the average number of columns 
added at different hours of the day. The results, to be more 
exact, show the average of the averages of the five squads for 
each of the hours. The work of many students, for various rea¬ 
sons which have been cited, was rejected and Qften the number 
of subjects finally remaining in some squads was much less than 
in others. Since, considered from the point of view of any par¬ 
ticular hours, the practise effects of each squad differed from 
every other, to permit the results of a squad including a greatei 
number of individuals to enter the final average with full weight 
would distort the figures in a degree amounting to the averagi 
difference in efficiency due to the greater amount of practise o 
the one over the other. This overweighting was prevented b; 
averaging each squad separately and then making a final aver 
age of those of each of the five groups. 
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(4) Results . 41 -—-For addition, the tables and figures show a. 
marked and steady increase in efficiency from the first to the last 
morning hour, where the maximum occurs. Following the lunch 

9-10 A. M. 10-11 A. M. 11 A. M.-12 M. 1-2 P. M. 2-C 



hour, a decided drop is noted and a final upward movement of 
efficiency during the last afternoon hour. The curve, in its gen- 


41 It is to be understood in this and in subsequent sections that 
when an hour or period (9 a. m., etc.) is spoken of, it includes all 
tests given from that hour to the one following. Thus the 9 a. m. 
period extends from 9-10 a. m., etc. 
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eral farm, is alike for all the six classes. In every case the mini¬ 
mum is in the 9 a. m. period, with the maximum occurring in 
the 11 a. m. period. The 2 p. m. period is generally, hut not 
always, higher than the 10 a. m. period in point of efficiency. In 
all cases, a drop occurs at 1 p. m. as compared with 11 a. m. or 
2 p. m., with the exception of class W. b6, 42 in which the effi¬ 
ciency for the two afternoon hours is identical. 

On the whole, the curves of efficiency in addition for chil¬ 
dren of six different groups, in three different schools, living 
under somewhat different environment and produced under dif¬ 
ferent weather conditions, show a striking resemblance to one 
another and to the average curve. 

A discussion of these results in comparison with those of pre¬ 
vious investigators will be presented in the next section in con¬ 
junction with those of multiplication. 

2. Tests in Multiplication 

(1) Material used. —As in the addition test, written prob¬ 
lems of a simple form were used. The problems were printed 
on a page, size 8 y 2 by 11 inches, containing six rows of nine 
problems each. Each problem consisted of a 2-place multipli¬ 
cand and a 1-place multiplier, made by combinations of all the 
digits except 5 and 0, which were omitted on account of the 
greater ease with which they enter into computations. Five 
different texts, one for each performance was prepared. A 
portion of the problems from the first text is appended: 


26 

39 

42 

MULTIPLICATION. 
63 74 

SET 1 
93 

87 

48 

36 

7 

4 

9 

3 

7 

8 

6 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

96 

47 

64 

39 

23 

34 

43 

63 

8 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 

9 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

98 

87 

34 

83 

96 

46 

34 

26 

6 

4 

3 

6 

4 

3 

7 

8 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


42 The letter b is used here and will be used hereafter to designat< 
the “low” and a to designate the “high” class of a grade. Thus W. 
means the Low Sixth Grade of School “W”. 
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(2) Details of the method of conducting the tests. The 
method used in this test was essentially the same as that em¬ 
ployed in the addition test, just described. Two minutes time 
was allowed for the test. • 

(3) Treatment of the data and computation of results. The 
method of scoring results was similar to that used in the ease of 
addition. A credit of 1 was given for an accurate computation 
of each of the two separate processes involved in the problem; 


TABLE ll 

Showing the Average Score Received in Multiplication at Difeerent 
Hours of the Day* 


Class 
E. a6. 
L. a6. 
W. a5. 


9 A. M. 
40.36 
36.42 
34.92 


10 a. M. 
41.16 
37.30 
34.90 


11 a. M. 
43.72 
38.01 
36.16 


1 P. M. 

41.00 

36.52 

34.74 


2 P. M. 
42.82 
37.42 
35.66 


9:30 A. M. 


E. b6. 36.14 

L. b6. 31.48 

W. b6_. 36.06 

Average for six 

classes. 35.89 

Average efficiency, 

per cent. 100. 


10:30 a. 

M. 11:30 A. 

36.90 

37.78 

32.24 

33.64 

36.88 

37.16 

36.56 

37.74 

101.9 

105.1 


1:30 P. m. 2:30 P. M. 


37.14 

37.16 

31.98 

32.14 

35.82 

36.62 

36.20 

36.97 

100.86 

103. 


*To obtain the number of problems correctly worked, divide these 
numbers by two. 


thus a whole problem accurately computed would be credited as 
2. Erroneous answers in the second half of the problem, due to 
the “carrying over” of a wrong number which resulted from 
the mistaken computation of the first part, would not be counted 
against the subject. 

(4) Results. —The final results were computed, as in the case 
of addition, by taking a final average of the averages of each of 
the five squads. The table below is given in the form of the 
average number of credits obtained, which amounts to twice the 
actual number of problems actually worked. 

The course of efficiency for multiplication is in all essentials 
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The average superiority of 5.1 per cent which the maximum 
hour shows over the minimum in multiplication, is 0.9 per cent 
greater than the same difference in the case of addition. The 
one other difference noted between the average curves for the 
two forms of computation is, that addition shows a higher effi¬ 
ciency at 1 p. m. 

(5) The diurnal course of efficiency found by previous inves¬ 
tigators in computation-functions. —Roemer, 43 as reported by 
Weygandt, in experiments of eight days’ duration, on the effects 
of food, using half-hour addition tests on alternating days with 
and without breakfast, found the following results, which are 
given in percentages of the efficiency shown at the first hour: 

t -With Food-\ t -Without Food- N 

9 A. M. 10 A. M. 11 A. M. 12 M. 9 A. M. 10 A. M. 11 A. M. 12 M. 

100 97 91 89.5 100 87 84 90 

In either case, a steady decrease in efficiency is shown dur¬ 
ing the forenoon. These results stand in striking contrast to 
my own and to most of those which follow. 

The extensive work of Thorndike 44 on mental fatigue may be 
briefly alluded to here. Experiments were conducted upon 
adults and children at different times of the day, both when 
the subjects were fresh and well rested and when they reported 
feelings of fatigue. In school-room work at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 750 pupils were tested in multiplica¬ 
tion, a half of the number just after school opened and the other 
half just before the close of school. Thorndike found that the 
latter group did 99.3 per cent as much work with 103.9 per cent 
as many mistakes as the former and fresher group. The con¬ 
clusions drawn by the investigator were to the effect that feel¬ 
ings of fatigue are no measure of mental inability and that 
“mental fatigue does not come in regular proportion to the 

43Weygandt, “Roemer’s Versuche iiber Nahrungsaufnahme u. geis- 
tige Leistungsfahigkeit”, Psych. Arleiten, vol. 2 (1899), pp. 695-706. 

44 Thorndike, “Mental Fatigue”, Psychological Review, vol. 7 (1900), 
pp. 466-482, 547-579. 
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work done”. Thorndike’s belief is that boredom rather than 
fatigue is the cause of diminution in work as the day progresses. 
The pupils become tired of work rather than tired by work. 
It will be seen at once that these results differ widely from 
those of Roemer, just given, but are not greatly different from 
my own. It is possible that the competitive factor—a sure cure 
for feelings of fatigue—was less keen in Thorndike’s work, and 
that this may account for the greater efficiency at the later hours 
in the classes I tested. 

Marsh 45 in multiplication tests, using 2-place numbers with 
one subject for four days, found the following, expressed in 
time, per centage of errors, and number of mistakes made: 


7 A. M. 

Time P. E. Mis. 

37.6 2.4 .50 

. 1:30 P. M. 
Time P. E. Mis. 
48.0 2.6 .70 


8:30 a. m. 
Time P. E. Mis. 

34.7 1.6 .50 

3p. m. 

Time P. E. Mis. 
45.3 2.6 .83 


10 A. M. 
Time P. E. Mis. 

39.7 2.5 .63 

4:30 p. m. 
Time P. E. Mis. 
41.0 1.8 .60 


11:30 a. M. 
Time P. E. Mis. 

41.8 1.7 .50 

6 p. M. 

Time P. E. Mis. 
47.1 2.4 .71 


A morning maximum is shown, with the afternoon hours at 
a low ebb of efficiency. This curve, however, is that of a particu¬ 
lar individual, a university graduate student, whose habits of 
life may loom large among the factors here at work. 

The same writer, however, in tests of addition using ten 
columns of fifteen figures each, with a larger number of sub¬ 
jects, found quite different results, as the following table will 
show: 


*5 Marsh, H. D., op. cit., p. 54. Pp. 1-99. 
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The maximum is found in the midday period followed by a 
decrease of a little over three per cent from 5-7 p. m., the mini¬ 
mum occurs in the morning- period. Accuracy follows the same 
course as speed. In a general way, the course of efficiency here 
is similar to those shown in Table II. 

Marsh’s revision of Rice’s tabulations of results, obtained 
from examinations in arithmetic of the students in thirty-eight 
schools in several cities, shows that the schools examined in the 
morning show superiority over those examined in the afternoon. 



_ But this differ ence may be due mainly to differences in the 
ability of the students of the schools tested. Marsh says, for 
instance, “the best cities were tested mostly in the morning, and 
the poorest in the afternoon. ” iB 

M inch in arithmetical tests with two-hour-session evening 
schools has shown that the work done at 8 o’clock is 25 per cent 
better than that at 9 o’clock. Fatigue at the later hour ap¬ 
peared to have completely masked the effects of improvement 
by practise during the session. A point of interest noted by 
Winch lies m “the complete disagreement of the results with 
those which would have been furnished by a questionable ” and 
with the opinions of the instructors, who believed that the 
mental capacity of the students improved as the evening wore 
on. They were, perhaps, as Winch suggests, “misled by the 
greater appearances of interest and mental excitement which 
is itself an indication of approaching fatigue.” (p. 17.) 

Other experiments by the same writer upon pupils of one- 

Ibid., p. 58. 
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at the hours of 9:10 a. m., 11:05 a. m., 1:10 p. m., and 2:30 
p. m. The following table shows the results in percentile dif¬ 
ferences based on the efficiency of the first period: 

9:10 a.m. 11:05 a.m. 1:10 p.m. 2:30 p.m. 
Quantitative differences.... 100. 101.57 101.64 102.36 

Qualitative differences_ 100. 98.49 98.59 97.72 

Quantitatively a steady increase and qualitatively a steady 
decrease takes place during the day. 

In a second study, 51 the same investigator tested 573 chil¬ 
dren, with an average age of 12.55 years, in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades of four schools of Lynchburg, Virginia. The 
subjects were arranged in two groups, each of which was tested 
with 25-minute tests, once in the morning between 9 and 10 
o’clock and once in the afternoon (1 to 2 o’clock). Following 
is a summary of the results: 

Morning Period Afternoon Period 


Amount of work done... 


22.91 

23.18 

Relative amount, dona.. 


100.00 

101.18 

Per cent right.. 


72.46 

70.23 

Relative per cent right. 


100.00 

96.92 


The results here are essentially in agreement with those ob¬ 
tained from the New York schools. 

In a third study 52 Heck employed reason-problems in arith¬ 
metic (Forms 1 and 3 of the Courtis Standard Test, No. 8) with 
sixteen classes of the high and low sixth grades of a Roanoke, 
Virginia, intermediate school. Twelve-minute tests were given 
at two periods, 9 :25-10:30 a. m. and 12:50-l :55 p. m. With re¬ 
gard to the results, Heck makes the following statement: “The 
number of examples done in the afternoon was 0.68 per cent 


si Heck, W. H., “A Study of Mental Fatigue in Relation to the Daily 
School Program,” Psych . Clinic , vol. 6 (1913), pp. 29-34. 

52 Heck, W. H., “A Third Study of Mental Fatigue in Its Relation 
to the Daily School Program”, Psych. Clinic, vol. 7 (1914), pp. 258-260. 
The same results are given under, the title, “The Efficiency of Gram¬ 
mar-Grade Pupils in Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic at Different Periods 
of the School Day”, Journ. Ed. Psych., vol. 5 (1914), pp. 92-95. 
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greater than in the morning; the per cent of examples right in 
the afternoon was 3.22 per cent less than in the morning.’ 7 His 
results are summarized in the following figures: 

Morning Period Afternoon Period 

Examp. Comp. Examp. Right Examp. Comp. Examp. Right 


467 subjects 5.85 4.31 5.89 4.20 

Morning Afternoon 

Relative number done. 100.00 100.68 

Relative number right. 73.68 71.31 

Per cent right.. 100.00 96.78 


The inference Heck draws from his extensive researches is 
given in the words: 11 Normal healthy children of the grammar 
grades, in a hygienic school environment, can meet the require¬ 
ments of the usual daily school program without injury to them¬ 
selves or their work.” (p. 95.) 

To compare the figures of Heck with those of the present 
work, only the precentage of problems correctly done should be 
considered, since in the present results, no account is given of 
the total amount of work done. When we consider that Heck’s 
afternoon tests in some cases began as early as 12 :50 p. m. and 
that those of the morning ran as late as 10:30, the results of 
the two investigations seem to be in harmony. The present work 
shows perhaps a slightly greater efficiency for the afternoon 
hours, and, on the whole, bears out very strongly the conclusions 
stated by Heck in the quotation just given. 

Hollingworth 53 tested fifteen adult subjects for ten days, un¬ 
der conditions unusually favorable for experimental control. 
Previous practise of more than a week served to bring the sub¬ 
jects down to the secondary slope of the practise curve. The 
subjects were undergraduate and graduate college students and 
their wives, who were “regular employees, working for wage”, 
and “under oath to do their best.” Seven tests were given in 
series, of which the calculation test was the fifth, at five periods 
during the day. The test consisted in adding mentally 17 to 

53 Hollingworth, H. L., “Variations in Efficiency During the Work¬ 
ing Day”, Psych. Review, vol. 21 (1914), pp. 473-491. 
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50 two-place numbers in chance order. Following are the aver¬ 
age results of each of the three groups into which the total 
number of subjects (15) were divided: 54 


7: 

: 45 a. m. 

10 A. M. 

12 M. 

3:10 p. M. 5: 

: 30 P. M. 

Average of 5 men. 

100. 

98.5 

94.5 

93.2 

89.2 

Average of 5 women. 

100. 

98.5 

96.5 

95.1 

92.3 

Average of 5 men (irreg.) 

100. 

98.6 

100.2 

97.6 

96.2 


Experiments with the same tests upon ten subjects working 
for twelve hours on two days, starting at 10:30 a. m. and with 
a rest period 12:45-l :30 p. m. and another of equal length at 6 
p. m., gave results as follows, 50 expressed in time and percentages 
of error: 


Time . 

10:30 a. m. 11:15 a. 

m. 12 m. 1: 

: 30 p. m. 

2:15 p. m. 3. p. m.5o 

Average time.. 

86.1 

84.8 

86.9 

85.8 

86.6 

87.9 

Per cent error 
Per cent effici¬ 

2.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

ency . 

100.0 

101.0 

99.0 

100.0 

99.0 

98.0 


The maximum appears in this case at 11:15 a. m., while in 
the preceding figures, with the exception of the one group which 
showed a high efficiency at 12 m., efficiency was comparatively 
low in the late forenoon. The results of the more extended 
experiments agree fairly well with the results I have obtained 
with school children, but the results of the preliminary experi¬ 
ments, with longer intervals between hours of tests, are contrary 
to the data here found. There are many reasons, however, 
which might lead one to expect different results from the two 
investigations. In the first place, Hollingworth employed as 
subjects adults, for whom special habits of life might loom large 

54 These figures are estimated from the curves given in the article 
and are stated in percentages of efficiency of each hour compared with 
the first, rather than in terms of relative amount of time as plotted in 
the original. 

55 The results here are given in percentages of efficiency of every 
period on the basis of the initial performance, rather than in the 
reverse figures (relative amount of time required compared with that 
of the first period) employed by Hollingworth. 

so Later periods running to 10:15 p. m. are not considered here. 
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as determining the course of efficiency. Note, for example, that 
in the more extended experiment, the results of which were 
given last, the group worked continuously until 12:45 p. m. If 
such were not the custom of the subjects, disturbances in effi¬ 
ciency would be expected. And if it were their custom, the 
course of efficiency during the hours that follow could scarcely 
be safely compared to the results obtained from children or 
others with entirely different habits. 

Moreover, it appears to the writer that Hollingworth’s tests 
in some cases are so involved with general fatigue and feelings 
of fatigue, and more especially with fatigue from the tests them¬ 
selves, that an adequate measure of diurnal variations of effi¬ 
ciency can not be expected from them. In the case of the con¬ 
tinuous work experiments, the effect of these factors cannot be 
questioned. With regard to the first part of the experiment in 
which the tests were given at each of five periods, Hollingworth 
says “five trials were made daily, each sitting requiring about 
45 minutes'’. He is evidently speaking here of only the seven 
tests which were used for computation in the latter article, for 
in the earlier article, which describes in detail the experiments 
from which the data were obtained, he says “the subjects went 
through the tests five times a day (each time requiring about one 
hour) ”. 57 

Fatigue and feelings of fatigue of considerable extent might 
easily result from maximal application to trying work of such 
length. There is, moreover, some evidence from the results ob¬ 
tained by Hollingworth that this is the case. The functions 
which were first tested show a comparatively high efficiency for 
several hours following the first period, but those functions 
which were tested in the latter part of the series are the ones 
which shortly show a low efficiency relative to that attained at 
the first hour. 

57 “The Influence of Caffein on Mental and Motor Efficiency”, Arch . 
of Psychol (1912), no. 22, p. 8. 
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3. Tests in Auditory Memory 

(1) Material used .—For a test of auditory memory, series of 

eight digits were used. The following were the numbers em¬ 
ployed: 4629871 3, 5849376 1, 5978024 3, 

3621489 2, 3846913 7. 

(2) Method of conducting the tests .—Instructions as follows 
were given: “lam going to read to you a series of eight digits. 
You are to listen attentively and as soon as the numbers have 
been read, write them down on the card in the order in which 
they were given. ? ’ 

The digits were read at the rate of one per second, with an 
attempt to ensure even tempo, clear articulation, and freedom 
from rhythm. This test was always given as the third of the 
series. 

(3) Treatment of data and computation of results .—The re¬ 
sults were scored by counting the number of digits which were 
correct and in correct position. A digit was considered as being 
correctly placed when it was in a correct relative position, meas¬ 
ured either from right to left or left to right. This method is 
not as accurate, on the whole, as some of the more complicated 
systems of scoring, but errors developed only on rare occasions 
and since this work is not concerned especially with individual 
results, and demands only that the method should be as fair for 
one hour as for another, it was used because it proved to be 
convenient. 

The final averages were computed by combining the averages 
of the several groups, as in the previous tests. 

(4) Results. —The tables and curves show, on the whole, a 
variation in efficiency similar to that found in addition and 
multiplication. The curves for the various classes, however, 
show considerably greater variations among themselves and 
from the average course. The maximum efficiency appears at 
the 11-A. m. period in four out of the six classes; in one of the 
exceptional classes (E. b6) the maximum occurs at 10:40 a. m. 
and for the other (W. b6), 2 :40 p. m. appears to be the best hour, 
but it is, however, only slightly superior to 10:40 a. m. The 
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9 a. m. minimum is found in four of the six classes, but a very- 
large drop at the 1 o’clock period brings the efficiency of two of 
the classes at that hour to a lower level than is found in the 
morning. In the case of L. a6, the inferiority amounts to 8.1 
per cent; in the case of E. b6 to 7.5 per cent. The magnitude of 
these two unusual drops in efficiency was sufficient, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the case was otherwise with the other 
four classes, to bring the general average of 1 p. m. below that 
of 9 a. m. In every case save one (L. a6), 10 o’clock is superior 
to 9 o’clock, and in all cases a greater efficiency is attained at 
the 2 o’clock period than at 1 o’clock. 

The general course of efficiency, as shown by the average 
curve, takes the form of a gradual increase during the forenoon, 
the total improvement during that time amounting to over 
six per cent, followed by a fall at 1 o’clock and a subsequent rise 
until 2:40 p. m. 

TABLE IV. MEMORY FOR AUDITORY DIGITS 


Showing the Average Number of Digits Correctly Reproduced at 
Different Hours of the School Day 


Class 9:10 a.m. 

10:10 a.m. 

11:10 a.m. 

1:10 p.m. 

2:10 p.m. 

E. a6. 4.75 

4.90 

5.04 

4.94 

4.98 

L. a6. 5.98 

5.92 

6.36 

5.50 

5.90 

W. a5. 4.88 

5.44 

5.56 

5.10 

5.38 

9:40 a.m. 

10:40 a.m. 

11:40 a.m. 

1:40 p.m. 

2:40 p.m. 

E. b6. 4.54 

4.92 

4.78 

4.20 

4.68 

L. b6. 4.78 

4.96 

5.14 

5.02 

5.08 

w. b6. 5.70 

5.88 

5.76 

5.80 

5.90 

Av. of six classes.... 5.10 

5.40 

5.44 

5.07 

5.22 

Average efficiency, 
per cent.100. 

105.9 

106.7 

99.41 

102.4 


4. Tests in Visual Memory 

(1) Material used .—A series of eight digits, which were ex¬ 
posed all at once, was used as a test of visual memory. The 
series used were: 8357046 7, 4631275 8, 5978024 3, 
2798654 3, 4026238 7. These were of black digits 2% 
inches in height, each on a white card 2i/ 2 by 3% inches in size 
and the eight in series on a strip of gray cloth. 
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(2) Method of conducting the tests .—The folded strip con¬ 
taining the digits was held before the pupils, and at the word 
now ’ the strip was quickly drawn taut exposing the digits. 
The pupils had previously received the instructions: “You will 
be shown a series of eight digits which you are to study until 
they are taken from view. As soon as they are taken from sight 
write down as many of them as you can remember on your card’ 
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giving them in their proper order.’’ The digits were exposed 
for eight seconds and as soon as the numbers had been written, 
the subjects turned their cards face downward. 

(3) Treatment of data and computation of results .—The 
data were treated and the results computed as in the test for 
auditory digits. 

(4) Results .—It is evident that the course of efficiency for 
memory of visual digits is very similar to that for auditory 
digits. There is, however, less regularity among the groups in 
the case of visual memory. The highest degree of efficiency is 
reached in all classes in the 11 o’clock period, while the mini¬ 
mum appears in three cases at 9 a. m. and in three at 1 p. m. 
Two o’clock is in three cases superior and in three inferior to 
10 o’clock, the average efficiency in each case being about the 
same. 


TABLE V. MEMORY FOR VISUAL DIGITS 

Showing the Average Number of Digits Correctly Reproduced at 
Different Hours of the School Day 


Class 9:10 a.m. 10:10 a.m. 11:10 a.m. 1:10 p.m. 2:10 p.m. 

E. a6. 5.24 5.40 5.44 4.92 5.32 

L. a6.- 6.08 6.14 6.16 5.72 5.82 

W. a5. 5.08 5.54 6.40 5.54 5.56 

9:40 a.m. 10:40 a.m. 11:40 a.m. 1:40 p.m. 2:40 p.m. 

E. b6. 5.26 5.38 5.52 4.94 5.64 

L. b6. 4.74 4.88 5.18 4.80 4.86 

W. b6. 5.48 5.56 6.14 5.48 5.74 

Av. of six classes_ 5.31 5.48 5.80 5.26 5.49 

Average efficiency, 

per cent.100. 103.2 109.2 99.06 103.4 


The curves for auditory and visual memory differ chiefly in 
the smaller increase from 9 to 10 a. m. and the larger increase 
from 10 to 11 a. m. shown by the curve of visual memory. The 
superiority of 9.2 per cent which 11 a. m. shows over 9 a. m. is 
surprisingly large, overtopping by 2.5 per cent the differences 
in efficiency between the same periods shown in the case of mem¬ 
ory for auditory digits. 
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10-11 A. M. 11 A. M.-12 M. 1-2 p. M. 2-3 p. j 



For several reasons, the use of a series of digits in excess of 
the subjects span is not an ideal test for the present purpose. 
Most pupils apparently are not seriously bothered by the fact 
that they are unable to reproduce the whole series; but many, 
as soon as the number of digits exceeds their memory-span, 
become confused and fail completely. Various methods used by 
different pupils and by the same pupil at different times, give 
their users certain advantages or disadvantages according to the 
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case. The results of certain pupils, for these and other reasons, 
show greatly varying scores in different tests of the series, and 
this may in part account for the noticeable lack of harmony in 
the details of the diurnal curves of efficiency for the groups. 

5. Tests in Recognition 

(1) Material used .—Series of ten nonsense-syllables of three 
letters each were constructed for the initial presentation, fol¬ 
lowed by the same ten syllables mixed indiscriminately with ten 
new syllables for the subsequent exposure. The syllables were 
constructed of black letters 2% inches in height, on white cards 
3% by 71/2 inches. The cards were fastened one above another 
on a strip of gray cloth, there being one column of ten in the 
case of the series first exposed and two columns of ten each in 
the case of the test series—the series exposed thereafter. The 
syllables used are given below: 


Text 1 A. 

2 A. 

3 A. 

4 A. 

5 A. 

kes 

rol 

jod 

lem 

mep 

cag 

kuf 

zan 

zat 

vib 

var 

jer 

bal 

neb 

lat 

nub 

pif 

ker 

hus 

zed 

rad 

geb 

ren 

tid 

kas 

ber 

mez 

kep 

reg 

ren 

guf 

fex 

luf 

pof 

fos 

wap 

mup 

dar 

lez 

rul 

dut 

dak 

sor 

git 

pex 

fon 

tib 

tuk 

mol 

vul 

1 B. 

2 B. 

3 B. 

4 B. 

5 B. 

tud 

zat 

fet 

fas 

fek 

nop 

sim 

cak 

tal 

cos 

lor 

lep 

mel 

SOS 

mip 

cov 

pex 

raf 

fep 

vix 

ros 

tep 

nog 

gam 

tarn 

ruv 

len 

tuf 

con 

kim 

fip 

nof 

daf 

rif 

lud 

jip 

rus 

ret 

tur 

mir 

zib 

min 

tur 

rud 

zur 

dul 

nir 

nus 

lan 

rus 


Series A, gives the syllables which were studied. 

Series B, gives the syllables which were mixed with those of A to 
form the test series. 
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(2) Method of conducting the tests. —Instructions were given 
as follows: I am going to show you a series of nonsense syl¬ 
lables which will be exposed for a certain length of time. You 
are to study these syllables so that you can remember them - so 
that you would know them if you saw them again. After they 
are taken out of sight, another series of syllables will be shown 
you from which you are to pick out and write down all the syl¬ 
lables that you remember having seen in the first list. Don’t 
put down any syllables which were not on the first list. ’ ’ 

The first list was exposed at school <C E” for one minute, 
but for forty seconds at the other schools, the latter time having 
been found to be sufficient. The second series was left in view 
at all schools for one minute, which was sufficient time for the 
subjects to complete their work. 

(3) Treatment of data and computation of results. —The re¬ 
sults were scored by simply counting the number of syllables 
which were correctly recognized, without regard to the order 
in which they were written down. No account was taken of mis¬ 
taken recognitions; they were entirely disregarded. 

(4) Results. The average curve of efficiency in the recogni¬ 
tion test is very similar to those found for memory of auditory 
and visual digits. A continuous increase is shown during the 
forenoon culminating in a maximum during the 11 o’clock hour, 
followed by a fall at 1 p. m. to the level of the first hour, with a 


TABLE VI. RECOGNITION 


Showing the Average Number of Syllables Correctly Recognized 


Class 

E. a6. 

9:12 a. m. 10:12 a. m. 11 
7.38 7.72 

7.38 7.52 

:12 a. m. 1:12 p. m. 
8.02 7.60 

7.50 6.82 

2:12 p. m. 
7.86 
7.06 

L. afi. 


W. a5_ 

7.48 7.46 

7.60 7.28 

7.52 


E. b6. 

9:42 a. m. 10:42 a. m. 11 
7.82 8.04 

:42 a. m. 1:42 p. m. 
8.32 8.10 

2:42 p. m. 
8.80 

L. b6. 

6.84 7.88 

7.14 6.76 

6.98 

W. b6. 

6.90 7.22 

7.60 7.18 

7.24 

Av. of six classes.... 
Average efficiency. 

7.30 7.64 

7.69 7.29 

7.57 


per cent.. 


100 . 


104.7 


105.3 


100 . 


103.7 
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9-10 A. M. 10-11 A. M. 11 A. M.-12 M. 1-2 P. M. 2-3 P. M. 



Fig. 6. Showing the diurnal course of efficiency in recognition of non¬ 
sense-syllables. 


subsequent rise until the end of the school session. The curves 
shown by some of the individual classes vary considerably from 
the average course. The course of efficiency of class L. a6 differs 
radically from the average; the maximum occurs at 10 a. m. 
instead of at 11 a. m. ; the minimum occurs at 1 p. m. instead of 
at 9 a. m. ? and the efficiency at 2 p. m. is still below that of the 
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first morning hour. W. a5 shows a slight decrease at 10 a. m. 
and a larger one at 1 p. m. L. b6 shows a high maximum, at 
10:42 a. m. • and at 1:42 p. m. efficiency is at its lowest. Despite 
these fluctuations, the general tendency is toward an increase 
in efficiency as the morning goes on, with a decrease following 
the lunch hour and a final upward movement in the latter part 
of the afternoon session. 

The curves of efficiency in memory for auditory and visual 
digits and in recognition of nonsense syllables vary alike and 
are in all essentials the same as those found in the case of addi¬ 
tion and multiplication. The course of efficiency in the memory 
functions, however, is less uniform, and a greater amount of 
difference between the groups is shown. It was found in the 
memory tests that large individual differences existed, and that 
the same individuals showed markedly different success at dif¬ 
ferent times, largely because of the use of different methods. 
But that these factors are the cause of the noticeable lack of 
harmony in the results of the groups, is not evident. 

The chief difficulty discovered in the use of the recognition 
test lies in the possibility of chance differences in the tests used. 
Occasionally the nonsense syllables, meaningless to the average 
person, are identical with slang words, or nick-names, etc., with 
which the pupils are familiar; and their recognition in such 
cases is, of course, an easy matter. The general method em¬ 
ployed in these tests should in the long run result in the neutrali¬ 
zation of the effects of such factors. Although the results are 
such that the main tendency stands out clearly, we should not 
on that account fail to recognize the possibility that occasional 
advantages from associations with the syllables used, might re¬ 
sult in group fluctuations of greater or less manitude. 

(5) Comparative summary of the work of previous investi¬ 
gators. Unfortunately the number of investigations of the mem¬ 
ory -function which bear on the question of the diurnal course of 
efficiency is very small ,* and of those which are at hand, the re¬ 
sults are based on the work of so few subjects, in most cases, that 
the conclusions have a limited significance. 
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Larguier des Bancels, 58 using passages of prose, found the 
following number of seconds required to learn a passage: before 
coffee, 316 (av. of 16 days) ; before lunch, 349 (8 days) ,* after 
lunch, 341 (7 days) ; before dinner, 345 (9 days) ; after dinner, 
280 (5 days). These results are clearly not in harmony with 
the facts secured in the present work. However, this experi¬ 
menter found that for reproduction of the passages, the after- 
dinner results were the best, and the morning results the worst. 
It is very likely that in the case of an adult habits of life enter 
very largely into the determination of the course of efficiency. 

Schuyten 59 found on the whole a slight superiority of the 
forenoon over the afternoon. This difference, as Schuyten points 
out, is largely due to fluctuations in interest in the work; since 
he found that the subjects did by far the better work in the 
first trial, regardless of the time of day at which it took place. 

Marsh 60 reports a clear variation in the case of a single sub¬ 
ject who devoted twelve days to tests in memorizing ten Ger¬ 
man words and their meaning. The morning was the best 
period, the efficiency decreasing somewhat as the morning pro¬ 
gressed. In the afternoon there was a minimum efficiency; 
this was followed by a slight plateau until 8 p. m., after which 
there is a decided decrease. 

The same writer finds that memory for visual digits has its 
period of greatest efficiency early in the morning, as shown by 
the following summary of mistakes made: 

7 a. m.j 0.8; 10 a. m., 1.9; 1 p. m., 1.8; 7 p. m., 1.5; 10 p. m., 1.2. 

This shows the course of efficiency of but one adult subject. 

Four other subjects show a different course of efficiency. Fol¬ 
lowing are the average results in mistakes made and percentage 
of error: 

7-9. a. M. 12-2 p. M. 5-7 p. M. 9-11 P. M. 

Mis. P. E. Mis. P. E. Mis. P. E. Mis. P. E. 

Four subjects.. 3.4 0.42 2.7 0.37 2.4 0.40 3.4 0.37 

5 s Larguier des Bancels, J., “Note sur les variations de la mdmoire 
au cours de la journde”, L’Annee psych., vol. 8 (1901), pp. 204-214. 

59 Schuyten, M. C., “Sur les methodes de mensuration de la fatigue 
chez les ecoliers”, Archives de physiol., vol. 2 (1903), p. 321. 

60 Marsh, H. D., op. cit., p. 50. 
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The fact found here is that the midday and afternoon periods 
are by far the best. 

In tests of memory for auditory digits with women students 
in the university, Marsh found the following results: 


9 A. m. ..... 

12 m. 

4 P. M. 


Mistakes P. E. 
9.0 0.7 

6.9 0.6 

7.0 0.5 


In the group average (number of individuals not stated) the 
superiority of the midday period is pronounced; the morning is 
particularly bad; while the afternoon period is nearly the best 
period. 

On the whole, the work of Marsh does little more than show 
the existence of wide individual differences. But in those cases 
where several subjects are grouped together, the results seem 
to be in harmony with those which have been found in the pres¬ 
ent work. 


Winch tested at two periods of the day the memory 
for visual percepts (twelve consonants arranged in three rows 
of four each) of 45 school-boys, thirteen years of age on the 
average. Practise in the tests was continued until the pupils’ 
performance became “steady”; and then, of the two equal 
groups into which the class was divided, one was tested in the 


morning at 9:45-10:05 a. m., the other in the afternoon at 
4:00-4:20 p. m. The data were scored by giving 3 marks for 
consonants correctly reproduced and placed; 2 if “one place” 
out of position; and 1 if “two places” out of position. The fol¬ 
lowing results appear: 


Time 9:45-10:05 a. m. 4-4 :20 p.m. 

Average score of four preliminary tests..... 240.8 240.9 

Average of three final tests. 266.7 253.0 

The morning group show an efficiency superior by nearly six 
per cent to that of the afternoon workers. This is due largely 


’ YV. XI., meniai *augue m Uay-School Children as Mea 
ured hy Immediate Memory" Journ. Ed. Psych., vol. 3 (19121 Part 
pp. 18-29. ' ’ 
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to the fact that those who work in the morning improve more 
rapidly than those who work in the afternoon. Winch states: 
££ One of the pupils in the morning group and six in the after¬ 
noon group cease to improve, begin to oscilate in their work, and 
tend on the whole downward’ 7 (p. 27). 

In the second study, 62 the same investigator working with 51 
boys of another school, and using the same general methods as 
above, found the following results: 

Time 9:45-10 a. m. 4-4:15 p. m. 

Average score of four preliminary tests 157.8 157.8 

Average of four final tests. 164.262a 161.1 

The efficiency shown by the morning workers exceeds that 
of the afternoon workers by'about two per cent. It was found 
also that eleven pupils of the afternoon group, as opposed to 
four of the morning group, showed either no improvement or 
else a loss of efficiency. 

The results of Winch’s excellent experiments cannot be 
directly compared to the results found in the present work, 
since in the former the afternoon tests were given at a much 
later hour. In the present work the curve of efficiency is not 
carried beyond 3 p. m., at which hour it is showing an upward 
tendency,* and Winch finds that from 4 o’clock on efficiency is 
fairly low. If the results are viewed together, it would appear 
that the afternoon increase in efficiency shown by the present 
work is of very short duration followed by a decrease. But 
there is, of course, no certainty that such is the case. 

On the whole, it must be said that previous work is in some 
instances in accord with the results of the present investigation, 
but in some cases not ,* while much of it is entirely neutral. 

6. Tests in Speed and Accuracy of Movement 

(1) Material used .—For speed, accuracy, and steadiness of 
movement, the “Maze” test, of Thorndike, has been used. A 


62 op. cit., Part II, pp. 75-81. 

62 a in the original article, a typographical error is undoubtedly 
responsible for the incorrect average (162.2) which appears there. 
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test was sought which would give an indication of the diurnal 
course of efficiency of the various activities employed in ordi¬ 
nary school drawing. Since the “Maze” test measures the 
speed, accuracy and steadiness of movement—three factors 
largely involved in drawing—it should give, a fair indication 
of efficiency in that form of school work. It will be seen by 
observing Figure 7 that the test requires the tracing of curves, 
angles, and lines of various sorts, running in nearly all possible 
directions, and on the whole should be a very fair test of motor 
speed and control. 

The forms were printed on smooth paper, size 8 y 2 by 11 
inches. 63 Pencils of moderate hardness and average sharpness 
were used. 

There is at least one rather serious objection to the use of 
this form of test for experiments of this kind. It lies in the fact 
that different individuals, and the same individuals at different 
times, employ different methods of working. Some attend 
chiefly to speed, covering more ground, but making more errors. 
Others attend chiefly to accuracy, and in consequence produce 
a small quantity but high quality of work. Others divide their 
attention between the two,* and all intermediate degrees are 
found. The same individuals during the series of five tests 
sometimes change their method. A subject who had attended 
chiefly to accuracy, on finding at the completion of the test that 
others had covered a much greater distance, would on the next 
occasion speed up, and later either speed up still more or drop 
back to the original more careful method. Many of those who 
worked too fast in the beginning, producing too many errors, 
might go through a somewhat opposite course of changes. 

Throughout the present investigation, an attempt was made 
continually to impress upon the subjects the importance of 
avoiding errors due to excessive speed and of reaching high 

gs The regulation size of paper for this test is much smaller (6 by 8 
inches); the larger paper seems to be much better adapted to the work, 
for it can be held in position with greater ease, since both hands can 
be rested on the paper without frequent moves to prevent interference 
with the drawing. 
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accuracy. In this, entire success was not attained, and the 
work of many subjects had to be discarded on account of great 
changes in the method of attack. 

(2) Method of conducting the tests .—The papers were laid 
face upward in front of the subjects,* and the signatures, date, 
etc., were filled in before the beginning of the test. The fol¬ 
lowing instructions were then given: 1 t This is a test in draw¬ 
ing; we want to find out how quickly and how accurately you 
can draw. You are to draw a line, beginning at the place 
marked 4 start here’, right down the middle of the pathway 
between the two black lines. You must use the greatest care 
not to touch either of the black side-lines, to cut off corners, or 
to run out of the pathway in any way. You must try, of course, 
to draw as rapidly as possible, but above all try to keep from 
making errors. There are two other things to remember: First, 
you must draw directly along through the maze without re¬ 
moving your pencil from the paper; and, second, when you 
have arranged your paper in the way that you like best for 
drawing, you must leave it in that position throughout the test.” 

The pupils were then given a moment in which to arrange 
the paper to their liking. When once they had decided on the 
most favorable arrangement, it was insisted that the paper 
should not be moved during the test, and that the same position 
should be taken on the later days when the tests were made. 

Everything being in readiness, the subjects placed their 
pencils at the starting point, and the word “go” was given. 
The time (75 seconds) was kept with a stop-watch. 

(3) Treatment of data and computation of results .—The 
drawings were scored by the number of linear inches covered. 

The number of errors were estimated after some preliminary 
experiments m which the touches were counted and different 
papers were compared. The papers were divided into five 
grades, grade 1 being of very high quality, grade 5 verv poor, 
with three intermediate stages and grades. The estimation was 
made by observing the paper in general, and by paying par¬ 
ticular attention to a selected small area. 
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An actual count of the number of errors would, of course, 
have been a very much more refined method, but with such a 
host of papers, the task would have been stupendous, and since 
the other method seemed to be quite satisfactory, the additional 
precision obtainable by actually counting would scarcely have 
been worth the additional time involved. 

The final averages were computed in the same manner as in 
the previous tests. 


(4) Results 

a ,. Speed of movement .—Table VII shows the number of 
inches traced. 

Plainly, the course of efficiency for speed of movement is 
of a different type from those found in the previous tests. The 
chief difference, and one that is very noticeable, lies in the fact 
that instead of there being a decrease in efficiency at the first 
afternoon hour, there is a very decided increase. This trait is 
shown with greater or less clearness by all the classes. More¬ 
over, instead of finding the maximum efficiency to be at 11 a. m., 
as in the functions previously considered, it appears in this case 
at 2 p. m. All of the classes, with the single exception of W. b6, 
agree in this respect. With regard to the hour of minimum 
efficiency, there is a good deal of irregularity. On the average, 
it occurs at 9 a. m., and such is the case in three classes; while 
two others have their minimum at 11 a. m., and another at 10 
a. m. The average curve shows, on the whole, a consistent but 
slight increase of efficiency during the morning, while the after¬ 
noon hours are decidedly superior. 

The irregularity of the various curves of speed of move¬ 
ment is much more noticeable than with the other functions that 
have been considered. The first two classes, on the whole, 
closely follow the average curve. Class W. a5 differs by show¬ 
ing a drop of efficiency at 11 a. m., as compared with 10 a. m., 
and by showing another drop at 2 p. m. in comparison with 1 
p. M. E. b6 shows an equally great departure from the average 
results by the fact that both 10 and 11 o’clock are periods of 
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less efficiency than the first morning hour. The increase that 
this class shows in the afternoon hours, too, is unusually great. 
L. b6, instead of showing a steadily increasing efficiency during 
the morning hours, shows exactly the reverse; 1 p. m. and 2 p. m. 
show equally great efficiency, which is exceedingly great in com¬ 
parison with that of the morning. W. b6 also shows a decrease 
at 11 a. m. in a curve which otherwise closely follows the aver¬ 
age. 

TABLE VII. SPEED OF MOVEMENT 

Showing the Average Number of Inches Traced in 75 Seconds at 
Different Hours of the School Day 


Class 9:15 a. m. 10:15 a. m. 11:15 a. m. 1:15 p. m. 2:15 p. m. 

E. a6. 43.18 43.32 44.42 46.34 47.28 

L. a6. 31.06 31,24 34.46 35.34 37.60 

W. a5. 32.66 34.32 33.22 35.10 34.64 

9:45 a. m. 10:45 a. m. 11:45 a. m. 1:45 p. m. 2:45 p. m. 

E. b6. 43.38 41.42 42.26 45.14 49.12 

L. b6. 29.28 28.98 28.30 34.50 34.50 

W. b6. 32.32 33.32 31.20 34.42 34.76 

Av. of six classes.. 35.31 35.43 35.64 38.47 39.6b 

Average efficiency. 

Per cent. 100. 100.34 100.93 108.9 112.2 


The great irregularity of the curves of the individual classes 
makes it very difficult to discover with certainty the diurnal 
rhythm of speed of movement. One characteristic of the daily 
variation is clear, however, and in contrast with the curves 
found for the other mental functions: the greatest efficiency 
appears in the afternoon. The most striking feature of all is 
that the customary after-lunch drop in efficiency does not appear 
at all. 

Speed of movement, in finding its most favorable time in 
the early afternoon hojirs, shows itself to be a function of 
markedly different character from the more purely mental 
activities. Apparently the factors which arise at the time of 
the midday meal and of the noon recess, do not produce an 
inhibiting effect upon this function, although their effect is 
very clear in the ease of computation, memory, and recognition. 
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9-10 A. M. 10-11 A. M. 11 A. M.-12 M. 1-2 P. M. 2-3 P. M. 



Fig. 8. Showing the diurnal course of efficiency in speed of movement 
involved in the “Maze” test 

Mention has been made of the difficulties in this test, which 
make it almost impossible to find an accurate measurement of 
either speed or accuracy independently. Changes of method 
are found in the work of many subjects; and it is clear that a 
pupil can trace twice as far on one occasion as on another, with 
the result, inevitably, of making a great many more errors. It 
is likely that much of the lack of harmony between the curves 
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of the several classes is due largely to shifts in the method of 
work. The curves of speed should on that account be viewed 
only in comparison with those for accuracy. 

b. Accuracy of movement. —Grade 1 represents a very high 
grade of work, nearly free from errors; grade 2 represents fair 
accuracy, the number of errors numbering about ten; grade 3 
work is medium, with from twenty to thirty errors; grade 4 
is given for poor work with from thirty to forty errors; grade 5 
represents very inaccurate work, the errors commonly number¬ 
ing above fifty. 

Table VIII shows the daily variations in accuracy of move¬ 
ment. 

It is at once evident that accuracy pursued a different course 
from speed. In all but one of the classes, accuracy increases 
from the first to the last morning hour. The single exception, 
W. ao, shows a superiority at 11 a. m. over 10 a. m., but both 
hours are inferior to 9 a. m. In every case, however, the two 
afternoon hours show less accuracy than the two later forenoon 
hours, and in four of the six classes the minimum efficiency is 
found in the afternoon. The average curve shows 2 p. m. to be 
poorest, 1 p. m. next, followed by 9 a. m. and 10 a. m. with the 
maximum efficiency at 11 a. m. 

c. Accuracy and speed combined. —To get a clearer idea of 
the situation, we should compare the ebb and flow of accuracy 
with those of speed in the same classes. It is apparent that in 
most cases where a high point in the efficiency for one is found, 
there is a low point in the efficiency of the other element. 66 
Compare for example, the curves for speed and accuracy of 
class L. b6, which shows for either function a very ragged course. 
The average percentile efficiency of this class in each function 
is given below for the sake of comparison. 

9 A. M. 10 A. M. 11 A. M. 1 : P. M. 2 P. M. 

Speed in percentages 100. 98.8 96.7 117.9 117.9 

Accuracy in percentages 100. 102.3 104.2 85.1 91.5 

66 It will be found in a later section, that among individuals a very 
nigh negative correlation (—.76) between speed and accuracy exists. 
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TABLE VIII. ACCURACY OF MOVEMENT 
Showing the Average Grades of Accuracy at Different Hours of the 


School Day64 

9:15 a. M. 10:15 a. m. 11:15 a. m. 1:15 p. m. 2:15 p. m. 

E. a6. 2.056 1.985 1.928 2.028 2.03 

L. a6. 2.033 1.9 1..932 1.966 2.10 

W. a5. 1.635 1.7 1.666 1.666 1.635 

9:45 A. m. 10:45 a. m. 11:45 a. m. 1:45 p. m. 2:45 p. m. 

E. b6. 2.165 1.856 1.835 2.0 2.232 

L. b6. 1.566 1.53 1.5 1.8 1.7 

W. b6. 1.876 1.732 1.7 1.77 1.77 

Av. of six classes.. 1.838 1.784 1.761 1.871 1.911 

Average efficiency, 

per cent. 100. 102.9 104.2 98.2 96.0 


In the face of such facts, we are loath to draw a conclusion 
with regard to either speed or accuracy, for it is evident that 
in most cases the increase in one factor is only apparent and is 
gained at the expense of the other. And since, in the form in 
which the results are stated above, the varying degrees of effici¬ 
ency in the two elements are not directly and with certainty 
comparable, the diurnal course of real efficiency is obscure in 
either case. 

Nearly all classes agree, however, in showing speed to.be 
greater and accuracy less, in the afternoon. That is to say, the 
afternoon seems to call forth a different method from the one 
usually employed in the morning. Most individuals “speed up” 
in the afternoon, but are less careful with regard to errors, 
while in the morning the opposite method is used. 

It would be very unsatisfactory to leave the results of this 
test without at least an attempt to show the course of the two 
factors combined. In an effort to accomplish this, the mathe¬ 
matical treatment described below was applied to the figures. 
The method is arbitrary and crude, but it probably does justice 
to all the groups. The method employed is based upon the 
observation that on the average, for a “grade 1” paper the 
amount traced was about 25 inches; about 40 inches for a 


64 Tbe smaller number represents the greater accuracy. 
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9-10 A. M. 10-11 A. M. 11 A. M.-12 M. 1-2 P. M. 2-3 p. 



Pig. 9. Showing the diurnal course of accuracy of movement. 65 


grade 2 paper, and- so on by steps of 15 inches for each suc¬ 
ceeding lower grade. The difference then between papers 
graded 1 and 2, between those graded 2 and 3, etc., is about 15 
inches. Hence the formula: 

Compensated speed equals actual speed at that hour minus 
15, multiplied by grade at 9 a. m., minus grade at the given 

65 In order to have the elevation of the curve mean increased 
accuracy, the plot is the reverse of the figures in' Table VIII. 
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hour. “Compensated speed 75 means speed and accuracy com¬ 
bined, or, to be more exact, a speed minus a penalty for inac¬ 
curacy. 

The course of accuracy and speed, thus arbitrarily com¬ 
bined, shows a progressive increase during the day. There 
are, indeed, several ragged departures from the average curve 
in the case of several individual groups, but this is no more 
than could be expected when the various difficulties and possible 
sources of error in the mathematical treatment are considered. 
The variations from hour to hour during the day are surpris¬ 
ingly large, but one cannot rely on the figures for anything 
more than a rough indication of the facts. 

Although the maximum efficiency occurs at 2 p. m. in every 
case, the curve, compared with those for the various mental 
functions thus far considered, is consistently very high at 1 p. m. 
The striking differences, then, which the curve for speed alone 
showed, when compared with the curves for computation, mem¬ 
ory and recognition, are still evident in the course of efficiency 
after discounts have been made for inaccuracies. 

(5) Comparison with other investigations. — a . Speed and 
accuracy of movement 

Dresslar, 67 in experiments upon himself with the tapping 
test extending over sixteen days, found a distinct diurnal 
rhythm. 

Time of day. 8 a. m. 10 a. m. 12 m. 2. r. m. 4 p. m. 6 r. m. 

Number of seconds 

to make 300 taps.. 37.8 35.4 34.6 35.5 33.5 35.1 

The minimum appears in the early morning, the maximum 
at 4 p. m. The best period of the forenoon is the 12 m. hour. 
Dresslar remarks: “The shape of this curve was unexpected, 
for it was naturally thought that the greatest rapidity would 
be attained sometime during the forenoon 55 (p. 520), showing 

67 Dresslar, F. B., “Some influences which affect the Rapidity of Vol¬ 
untary Movements”, Amer. Jowm. Psych., vol. 4 (1892), pp. 514-527. 
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that—since he was experimenting on himself—the actual course 
of efficiency did not follow the subjective feelings. Dresslar 
found also that muscular work (walking, etc.) decreases, and 

TABLE IX. SPEED xlND ACCURACY OF MOVEMENT 

Showing the Average Number of Inches Traced at Different Hours 
of the School Day After Discounts Have Been Made for Differ¬ 
ences in Accuracy 

Class 9:15 a. m. 10:15 a. m. 11:15 a. m. 1:15 p. m. 2 :15 p. m. 

E * a6 —. 43.18 44.38 46.24 46.76 47.67 

L * a6 . 31.06 33.23 35.97 36.33 36 61 

W - a5 .-. 32.66 33.35 32.76 34.54 34.64 


9:45 a. m. 10:45 a. m. 11:45 a. m. 1:45 p. m. 2:45 p. m. 


43.38 

46.05 

47.21 

47.61 

48.13 

29.28 

29.17 

29.29 

30.89 

32.49 

32.32 

35.48 

34.62 

36.01 

36.35 

35.32 

36.94 

37.68 

38.69 

39.31 

100. 

104.6 

106.7 

109.5 

111.2 


E. b6. 

L. b6. 

W. b6. 

Ay. of six classes.. 
Average efficiency, 
per cent. 


mental work increases, the rapidity of tapping. The curve of 
efficiency found by Dresslar corresponds rather closely to those 
of the present work, differing in that the former shows less 
efficiency following the noon meal. This drop may be due, as 
Dresslar suggests, to the fact that the subject habitually ’ re¬ 
laxed from the time of lunch until 1:30 p. m. 

Bergstrom 68 found the rate of movement, expressed in num¬ 
ber of strokes per minute, to vary as follows: 


7 a. m. 

Subject A....,. 262 

Subject B.. 260 


l A. M. 10 A. M. 12 M. 
272 278 267 

268 268 


2 P. M. 4 p. m. 6 p. m. 
277 270 269 


The first subject shows an increase in efficiency during the 
forenoon and the efficiency at 2 p. m. is about equal to the maxi¬ 
mum. The second subject shows an increasing efficiency during 
the morning. These results are largely in harmony with those 
of the present work. 
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9-10 A. M. 10-11 A. M. 11 A. M.-12 M. 1-2 P. M. 2-3 P. M. 



Fig. 10. Showing the diurnal course of speed and accuracy of move¬ 
ment. 

Marsh 69 found that accuracy in different forms of tests 
reaches a maximum in the late forenoon, while speed in the 
tapping test in his own case reached a maximum in the even¬ 
ing, when accuracy was at its lowest. This he explains by the 
assumption of a greater amount of neural excitability in the 


69 Marsh, op. cit., p. 17. 
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evening, which would accelerate speed but interfere with accu¬ 
racy of movement. 

Tests by the same writer with three subjects, in striking 
200 small squares with a pencil point, resulted as follows: 


Three Subjects, 2400 Squares 


f 

- 7-9 A. M.- 

- ^ 

r 

12-2 p. m.- 


Time 

P. E. Misses 

P. E. 

Time 

P. E. Misses 

P. E. 

47.7 

0.75 6.0 

-4-fi ivr - 

1.12 

44.3 

0.46 7.1 

1.15 

r 

tt U i • IVl* • 


r 

9-11 p. m.- 

■\ 

Time 

P. E. Misses 

P. E. 

Time 

P. E. Misses 

P. E. 

44.8 

0.56 5.6 

1.01 

47.1 

0.71 5.1 

0.68 

The 

maximum efficiency is 

from : 

noon to 2 p. m. ? 

with a 


minimum in the morning. Accuracy pursues the opposite 
course. These results are in agreement with those of the pres¬ 
ent article. 

In tests of writing the words “one” to “twelve” Marsh 
found similar results, as shown by the following: 

7—9 A. AT. 12—2 P. M. 4—6 P. M. 9—11 P. M. 

Time P. E. Time P. E. Time P. E. Time P. E. 

81- 0.5 77. 0.6 78. 0.5 80. 0.4 

Other tests with the so-called “hold-and-let-go” test gave 
the same variations (p. 19). Other observations by Marsh on 
the speed of magazine wire-stitchers, of making paper coin¬ 
eases and of numbering bills and ledgers in factories, although 
very discordant and involving many factors which tend to dis¬ 
tort the normal course, show a tendency to greater efficiency in 
the late forenoon hours and minimum ability at the extremes 
of the day. 

Marsh’s tabulations of data for speed and accuracy gathered 
by the Departments of Psyehometry and Anthropometry at the 
St. Louis Exposition, seem to indicate an afternoon superiority 
(p. 20). About 66 per cent of the groups tested at various 
times show a superiority in the afternoon. These results are 
of doubtful value, however, because of the possibility of large 
individual differences in ability of people working at the differ¬ 
ent periods. 
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Hollingwortb., 70 in tapping tests (400 taps) upon three 
groups of five subjects each, given daily for ten days, found 
the following results, which are given here in percentages based 
on the efficiency shown at the initial hour: 


Av. 5 men. 

Av. 5 women. 

Av. 5 men (irr.).. 


7:45 A. M. 

10 A. M. 

12 M. 

100. 

100.3 

99.5 

100. 

101.8 

99.5 

100. 

104. 

103.4 


3:10p.m. 5:30p.m. 
99.8 99.6 

101.5 102.1 

103.3 104.7 


Considerable irregularity in the results is shown, but in 
every case 10 a. m. is superior to 7:45 a. m. ; the work following 
the noon hour is about equal to, or slightly better than, the first 


period; while the afternoon shows an increase in efficiency. 
Intensive experiments with the same test show similar re¬ 


sults : 


10:30 


Average time . 49.8 

P. E.. -9 

Efficiency, per cent.... 100. 


11:15 

12 

1:30 

2:15 

3:00 

A. M. 

M. 

P. M. 

P. M. 

P. M. 

49.2 

47.8 

47.7 

48.0 

48.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

101.6 

104.4 

104.6 

104.0 

103.4 


A constant increase in efficiency takes place during the day. 
These results are in harmony with those we have obtained from 
the children, and persist in spite of the fatigue we should ex¬ 
pect to develop in Hollingworth’s work. 

In tests on co-ordination of movement, 100 strokes on the 
three-hole target, Hollingworth found in the extensive tests 
“increasing efficiency up to midday, then a falling off from 
this maximum.” 

In a test of steadiness, in which the subject held a small 
rod, at arm’s length, in a hole of a diameter slightly less than 
twice that of the rod, the same investigator found in the two- 
day continuous work experiment, results as follow: Efficiency 
at 10:30 A. M., 100; at 11:15 a. M., 100; at 12 m., 103; at 1:30 
p. M-, 120; at 2:15 p. m., 106; and at 3 p. m., 106. Steadiness 
apparently increases throughout the day, notwithstanding the 
effects of fatigue. 


to Hollingworth, H. L„ “Variations in Efficiency During the Work¬ 
ing Day”, Psychol. Review, vol. 21 (1914), pp. 473-491. 
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One subject, a woman of 38 years, whose experience in type¬ 
writing had carried her beyond the practice stage, worked under 
Hollingworth s directions. In almost continuous work for two 
days the following times were required to complete a given 
amount of typing: 


t — A. M. —, 
10 11 

Time . 61.0 58.1 

Errors .134. 101. 


1 2 
57.7 56.8 

115. 113. 


• P. M. 


3 

55.€ 

86 . 


4 

55.6 

79. 


5 6 

56.3 59.4 

86 . 102 . 


Speed and accuracy increase consistently during the day to 
a maximum m the late afternoon, from which time efficiency 
begins to decrease. These results are in harmony with those 
obtained in the present work, except that Hollingworth found 
no indication that exceptionally high speed is at the expense 
of accuracy. 


1. More complex motor activities 

Marsh, 71 by means of questionaires to many physical direct¬ 
ors, trainers, and athletes, found that in the opinion of most 
such men, the afternoon is far superior to the forenoon for 
complex motor activities. 

Bogardus, 72 m an interesting experiment of controlled mus¬ 
cular activity, has shown that continued work results in muscu¬ 
lar inaccuracy which increases irregularly and at a rate de¬ 
pendent upon the speed of the activity and on the relative 
difficulty of a given piece of work for the individual. Gross 
figures show that about twice as many inaccuracies occur in 
the last half as in the first half of a given piece of work. Bo¬ 
gardus supports his experimental results by statistics gathered 
from records of accidents in several European countries and 
m America which show, on the whole, a larger number of acci¬ 
dents m the latter half of the forenoon and afternoon. It seems 
probable, h owever, that the statistics are complicated by in- 

71 Op. cit., p. 32. 

(1911h°p a 69 US ’ E ' S " The Relation °f Fatigue to Industrial Accidents 
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numerable factors, and that the effect of fatigue is of minor 
import. For instance, the number of street-car accidents or 
accidents from other methods of traffic in a retail district would 
be greater during the hours of maximum traffic. 

Bogardus’ experiments and statistics show that fatigue from 
continued muscular activity is important; and throw light on 
the present problem by the probability that the fatigue in some 
forms of work will more than balance the opposing force of the 
diurnal course of efficiency. 

c. Voluntary muscular power 

Some excellent research has been upon the problem of the 
diurnal variations in voluntary muscular power; and since the 
subject is cognate with the one under discussion, it may be well 
briefly to summarize the results of the various investigations at 
this point. 

Lombard, 73 in extensive experiments with the Mosso ergo- 
graph as modified by himself, found the maximum voluntary 
muscular power to be between 10 and 11 a. m. and 10 and 11 
p. m. The minimum occurs between 3 and 4 a. m. and 3 and 4 
p. m. An afternoon rise occurs at 2 p. m., followed by a fall in 
power between 3 and 4 p. m. 

Patrici 74 using the Mosso ergograph upon himself and one 
other subject at various periods during the day and night, 
found the period at 2:30 p. m. the best; the evening period 
superior to the morning; and the latter period about equal to 
the midnight period. He concluded that this course was coin¬ 
cident with that of bodily temperature. 

Harley, 75 in ergographic tests extending over six days, found 
the following average results in terms of kilogram-meters: 

t -A. M.-\ M. ,-P. M.-\ 


Hour . 9 10 11 12 12345678 

K-M . 6.2 6.4 8.7 7.0 9.5 8.2 9.9 7.8 8.9 8.7 7.2 8.8 


73 Lombard, W. P., “Some Influences Affecting tbe Power of Volun¬ 
tary Muscular Contractions’", Journ. Physiol .. vol. 13 (1892), pp. 5-71. 

74 patrici, Archives italiennes de hiologie, vol. 17 (1892), p. 134. 

75 Harley, V., “Effects of Sugar and Smoking on Muscular Work 55 , 
Journ. Physiol., vol. 17 (1894), p. 97. 
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A steady rise until 11 a. m. is evident, with a maximum at 3 p. m. 
It is noticeable, also, that muscular power is very great at 1 p. m. 

Kraepelin 76 found a daily variation characterized by a gradu¬ 
ally increasing efficiency during three or four hours after each 
meal. The immediate effects of a meal, according to this in¬ 
vestigator, are to decrease one’s muscular ability as a result 
of the increased demand of the digestive processes on the blood 
supply. 

Roemer 77 reached conclusions which are essentially in accord 
with those of Kraepelin. 

Christopher 78 employed 90-second ergograph tests on 1127 
Chicago school children at each hour of the school day, fol¬ 
lowed by fuller tests with four boys and four girls. His results 
show a maximum at 9 a. m. with a slight decrease until 11:30 
a. m., where a heavy drop in strength occurs. The curve ascends 
rapidly from 12:30, is fairly high at 1 p. m., increasing to the 
highest point in the afternoon at 2:3Q p. m., whence it descends 
until 4 p. m. Christopher’s general conclusions are: (1) There 
is a much greater drop in efficiency during the morning period 
than in the afternoon. (2) Strength is not so great in the after¬ 
noon as in the morning, but is better sustained. 

Storey, 79 in extended experiments with a large group of 
individuals tested by ergograph and dynamometer both for 
voluntary and electric contraction, found the following results: 

(1) There is a morning period of increasing strength, cul¬ 
minating at 10 a. m., 11 a. m. or 12 m., followed by a fall in 
power until 1 or 2 p.m.; an increase until 3 or 4 p. m. ; an even¬ 
ing rise until 6, 7 or 8 p. m. ; with a final fall in the later hours. 

(2) All individuals followed the same general course of 

76 Kraepelin, E., “Zur Hygiene der Arbeit”, Zeitschrift fur Psychia¬ 
tric, vol. 25 (1896), p. 593. 

77 According to Weygandt, W. Kraepelin’s Psychologische Arbeiten, 
vol. 2 (1899), p. 697. 

73 Christopher, W. S., “Report on Child Study Investigation”, re¬ 
print from Ann. Rep. of Bd. of Ed. of Chicago (1898-9), pp. 1-48. 

7 s Storey, T., (a) “Some Daily Variations in Height, Weight and 
Strength”, Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., vol. 6 (1901). (b) “Daily Varia¬ 

tion in the Power of Voluntary Muscular Contraction”, ibid., vol. 7 
(1902). (c) Studies in Voluntary Muscular Contraction (1904). 
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efficiency, although there were some individual differences and 
the same individuals differed somewhat in different series of 
tests. 

(3) The results for voluntary contractions were the same 
as for contractions produced by electric stimulation. 

Unfortunately the tables given by Storey show only the 
44 number of comparisons showing gain’ 7 from one hour to 
another, and do not give a quantitative comparison of the 
actual amounts of work done at different times. 

Marsh, 80 using Cattell’s 1903 type of spring ergometer, tested 
one subject and found the maximum efficiency to be in the 
period from 3:3Q to 4:3Q p. m., as compared with 8 to 9 a. m. 
and 10:30 to 11:30 p. m. The same investigator found, in tests 
with five subjects using the hand dynamometer and the hand- 
foot dynamometer, that strength takes the following course: 
a minimum in the morning; a fairly rapid rise until 11 or 
11:30 a. m. ; a level or slight decline until 12:30-2 p. m. ; an 
increase to a maximum at 5 p. m. (=p 1 hour) ; thence a con¬ 
tinuous fall. In general form this curve is like those found by 
a majority of the investigators preceding Marsh. 

(6) Summary of results .—With regard to speed of move¬ 
ment it was found that a progressive increase in efficiency took 
place during the day, the height of the curve in the afternoon 
being particularly noticeable. Accuracy took very nearly the 
opposite course, especially in the afternoon hours. When speed 
and accuracy in the same function was arbitrarily combined, 
the curve showed an upward tendency through the day with 
the maximum occurring at the last hour. This curve differed 
in two ways from those of the more purely mental functions 
previously considered; in the maximum at 2 p. m., and the 
efficiency at the hour following the midday meal. Previous 
work in tests of speed and accuracy for simple and complex 
movements seems to be generally, but not invariably, in harmony 
with these results. 


so Op cit p. 24. 
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COMPLETION TEST. NUMBER 1 

Where the Dandelions Went 


m '--> Will y . two . old, lie lived .... a red farm-h. with 

•• yard .... front . The dandelions were . thick th.; so that . 

yard lo. yellow instead of gr. 

One bright . Willy s ma.... put on ...... straw hat . sent him into .. yard 

. knew ...... yard had .. high ..and .... could not o.. 

gate; so .... ...... safe. W. it . time -- him .... take .. nap and she went 

--c. him, she noticed that .. great many of the dand. go_ 

She won . where the y .; but, as.Id not talk much, . did 

uot . him . them. 

A short . after > while .... was . his crib, his mamma went . 

•••• draw . wat.... When . buck.... came .... full . f the top 

was aU . with da. Look. down into . well, . could 

.no . at all, only dandelions. 

.wonder, then, where ..bios. had . Willy 

. busy try.fill. 


been 


The course of efficiency for muscular contractions, volun¬ 
tary and involuntary, differs from that of speed and accuracy 
of movement, as well as those of the more purely mental func¬ 
tions. It agrees with the former in showing an afternoon maxi¬ 
mum, and with the latter in showing some degree of inefficiency 
following the noon meal. 


7. Completion Test 

(1) Material used .—A test was sought which would demand 
of the subjects something more than a mere retentive capacity 
or facile association,* something more complex,* something cre¬ 
ative, if possible. The “Completion Tests’% such as those 
originally employed by Ebbinghaus, seemed to be the nearest 
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COMPLETION TEST. NUMBER 2 
The King and the Little Girl 

A king .ceived in great sta_ in .. village. The school children and 


th. 

teach- wel.. 


and 

. . lit — 

• 8 . 

. recited . 

to him. 

with wh. 



. pie. 


"You ... 


... task 

nicely,” 


king. "But 

now 

.. wish 

_ ask . 



he said 

and sh. 

. child 


orange. 

To .... 

.... kingdom does 



orange be.?” 

The ch. a. shy_ that . orange be. to the 

veg. "W. does . belong?” . 

ag. poin. gold-piece. ".min.dona” . 

answer. "But.do I then be.my child?” . the * third . 

The .the king pleas. and said: "To . 

_heav..,..” Then a tear .in.of the k.and-lif..— 

.gi.... up and kis. 


approach, to the tests desired. 81 The two tests used bv Terman 82 
and one arranged by Whipple 83 were also thought to be suitable. 

However, the requirements of the present work made it im¬ 
possible to employ them in their original form. 

Number 1, of the texts above, is a modification of the text 

si Ebbinghaus, H., “Ueber eine neue Methode zur Prufung geistiger 
Fahigkeiten und ihre Anwendung bei Schulkindern”, Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychology und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, vol. 13 (1897), pp. 401- 
459. 

82 Terman, L. M., “Genius and Stupidity”, Pedagogical Seminary, 
vol. 13 (1906), pp. 307-373, especially pp. 342-7; also Terman and 
Childs, “A Tentative Revision and Extension of the Binet-Simon 
Measuring Scale of Intelligence”, Journ. Pd. Psych., vol. 3 (1912), pp. 
198—202 

83 Whipple, G. M., Manual of Physical and Mental Tests (1910), 
especially pp. 445-458. 
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COMPLETION TEST. NUMBER 3 
The Peasant’s Honesty 


In one - the Eur. wars .... officer was once . to search 

. fodder . the horses. He rode for a . time in a Ion. val. 

and . no one, but at . caught si. of a mis... hnt. When 

he knocked at . do- an old man . out. “Show _ a field, old man,” 

. off.... “where -men can.fodder for.hor. 

The peasant went on . them and.ab. a quar.hour. 

they . to .. fine bar. field. “This is . we . search. for,” 

said.o. “Not yet,” ans.pe.. and we. They 

fol. and.last to an.bar. 

After.sol... mowed the gr.and loaded it.hor. 

and we- ab. ride . of. sa. “Y. led .... 

farther th- was nec... fi. field . bet.. than .” “I 

.it,”. peasant, “. it.not.” 

arranged by Whipple; Number 5, of one arranged by Terman ; 
and the other three were arranged by the writer. The difficulty 
of the texts increases somewhat in the latter part, this arrange¬ 
ment being made chiefly for a certain few pupils who might 
otherwise complete the whole test before the expiration of the 
time-limit. 84 

The tests, while hardly fulfilling the intention of a test of 
creative literary ability, demand a mental activity of a complex 
sort, and ability to synthesize the fragmentary parts into a 

84 At first glance it may appear that the texts which are more diffi¬ 
cult in the last part would be a source of considerable error in the 
results. Most of the pupils, however, did not reach the more difficult 
section; and since those who did worked at each and every hour of 
the day, their relative efficiency at the different hours would be shown 
without distorting the results. 
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COMPLETION TEST. NUMBER 4 
The Fox and the Lion 


There . once .. fox . had nev_ seen .. lion; and so wh.... he 

. for . fir_ time, he w_ so frightened th. did not kn- 

wh_ to do.lion . him no harm, and the . crept . and ran to 

. hole and . th. He stay.it un. he had-search . food, 

and . crept . in . fear. 

But the fox once . met . some days . th. This . 

. fox . not quite- so .ly frigh. He look- the great k. 

of . beasts . face; and ins. of .ping aw. fright as 

be. off slow_, and ev-sto.and. round. 

A third.the fox . th.. 1. and went dir. to . as .... 

.noth.all to . He.say "Good morning, Mr. Lion, 

.you do.fine.?” 


whole. It was found upon inquiry in one clalss, that the 
students who did the best work in the completion test were, 
according to the opinion of the teacher, about the best of the 
class in composition-work. So the course of efficiency found 
with the use of this test, may be considered, roughly at least, 
similar to the diurnal rhythm for the mental activities de¬ 
manded by composition-work. 85 

The texts, reproductions of which are shown here, were 
printed in 10-point type on sheets 8y 2 by 11 inches, with %- 
inch spaces between lines. 

85 Several students were found who were practically unable to do 
anything with this test. Foreigners, particularly Chinese and Jap¬ 
anese, although ranking high in school work as well as in the other 
tests, were as a rule quite helpless in the completion test. The work 
of such subjects was not considered. 
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COMPLETION TEST, NUMBER 5 
The Strength op the Eagle 

One . eagle went with the . birds _ see . could fly 

the highest. They agreed. he who. fly.hi.should be called the 

strongest .... All started . same . and . away among . 

cl. One by . they gr- tired and re. but .. eagle . 

upward and . until .... was .. me- speck . heavens. When he 

. back . others were wait. for . and when - touched . 

gr. linnet flew . ba.... where .... had . hiding and . 

that he . the st.bird. “I - stronger th. e.he said, 

“for not . did I . high, but . eagle . down, I 

left _ hid. and . up a little ... ” The ot. birds 

. a council to . matter. After .. long . 

decided . eagle . stronger.not only.he . 

as high but.the 1.. as well. 


(2-) Method of conducting the tests .—The papers were 
placed face down in front of the pupils and the following in¬ 
structions were given: “On these sheets are printed a story 
in which many of the words or parts of words have been left 
out and in their places are series of dots. The length of the 
series of dots is roughly to show the length of the word that 
has been omitted. When the signal is given, turn over the 
papers and fill in the blanks so as to complete the story. Don’t 
put down any words which do not ‘make sense’. If you get 
stuck on a word, do not waste too much time with it, but go 
on to the next.” 

At the signal “ready”, the subjects seized the paper, and 
at “go” it was turned over and the work started. Two and 
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a half minutes were allowed for the test. This test was always 
given seventh in the series of eight. 

As a rule the pupils enjoyed this test, and applied them¬ 
selves to the utmost, although a great many complained of its 
difficulty. It was very evident that there was a great difference 
in the difficulty of the different texts used. Text 3, for in¬ 
stance, was much more difficult for the children than Text 1. 
Under the general method of experimentation used in this 
work, however, such differences would be compensated in the 
results. 

(3) Treatment of data and computation of results. —The 
papers were scored by simply counting the number of elisions 
correctly filled. No discounts were made for omissions; elisions 
filled in such a manner as not to make sense were considered 
the same as omissions. The results show the amount of accu¬ 
rate work, or work of good quality, done at the different hours. 

The weight of the different squads was equalized by obtain¬ 
ing the final average from the averages of the squads, as previ¬ 
ously described. 

TABLE X. COMPLETION 


Showing the Average Number of Elisions Correctly Supplied at 
Different Hours of the School Day 


9:19 a.m. 

E. a6. 22.36 

L. a6. 21.20 

W. a5. 20.28 

9:49 a.m. 

E. b6. 21.64 

L. b6. 18.64 

W. b6. 19.18 

Av. of six classes.... 20.55 
Av. efficiency, per 
cent.100.0 


10:19 a.m. 
23.80 
22.24 
20.12 

10:49 a.m. 
22.24 
21.16 
19.88 
21.57 

105.0 


11:19 a.m. 
24.60 
23.80 
21.42 

11:49 a.m. 
22.70 
21.40 
21.46 
22.56 

109.7 


1:19 p.m. 
24.08 
21.50 
21.28 

1 :49 p.m. 
22.06 
21.12 
20.88 
21.82 

106.2 


2:19 p.m. 
25.18 
22.70 
21.48 

2:49 p.m. 
22.38 
21.34 
21.10 
22.36 

108.8 


(4) Results.— The ebb and flow of efficiency in the comple¬ 
tion test is well defined and is essentially the same as that 


found for the arithmetical and memory tests. The curve runs 
upward from a morning minimum to a midday maximum, fall- 
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9-10 A. M. 10-11 A. M. 11 A. M.-12 M. 1-2 P. M . 2-3 p. 



Fig. 11. Showing the diurnal course of efficiency of the mental 
processes involved in the completion test. 


ing again after tlie lunch, hour, and increasing again during 
the last hour of the school day. No very striking differences 
are found among the individual curves, although the percentile 
variations from hour to hour in many classes are very large. 
The relative efficiency of all the hours compared to that at 9 
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preferred the morning; 133 the evening ; 6 the afternoon; while 
28 found study easy at all times. The same writer reports 
that Professor Barnes found among Cornell students that 66 
preferred the morning, 6 the afternoon and 39 the evening. 

0 ’Shea 89 by means of questionaires obtained data from which 
he summarizes as follows: “Practically all those who reported 
testified that their minds worked best in the forenoon, 18 re¬ 
ported being best in the afternoon, while 2 found that they 
could accomplish more at five o’clock in the morning than at 
any other hour. The best hours ranged from 7 to 12 in the 
forenoon, while the choicest period of the day is from 9 to 11.” 

Marsh 00 tabulated information which he obtained from bio¬ 
graphical sketches of authors and writers with the following 
results: The morning was preferred by 34 per cent; afternoon, 
1 per cent; night, 12 per cent; after midnight, 6 per cent ; 
morning and afternoon, 17 per cent; morning and night, 4 per 
cent ; afternoon and night, 3 per cent; whole day, 23 per cent. 

On the whole the indications of these several groups of 
statistics are in harmony with the results we have found with 
the completion test, although there is no detailed corrobora¬ 
tion. To attach much weight to the results obtained concerning 
the preferred hours of work of authors and students would, 
however, involve several assumptions which cannot well he 
made. One must assume that the hours during which a par¬ 
ticular individual worked were really his preferred hours, a 
thing which, in the case of biographies especially, is not always 
clear. Economic conditions and habits of life may often de¬ 
termine the distribution of the working hours. One must assume 
further that the preferred hours are actually the most efficient 
hours, a probability which very often is not the fact. 91 

8. Cancellation Test 

(1) Material used .—For a test which would give an indi- 

89 O’Shea, M. V., “Aspects of Mental Economy”, Bull. TJniv. Wis., 
vol. 2 (1901), p. 195. 

so Marsh, op. cit., pp. 59-69. 

9i See Dresslar’s statement quoted on p. 71. 
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cation of the alertness of attention, its working under distract¬ 
ing influences, and the rate of perception, the so-called “ Num¬ 
ber Checking Test”, proposed by Woodworth and Wells, was 
selected. 92 

The form of this test is shown herewith. It consists of 
twenty lines of fifty numerals each, printed in 8-point type 
with a margin of one and one-eighth inches at the top and bot¬ 
tom, and of one and three-eighth inches on the sides. The lines 
are so arranged that each contains the symbols 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 0, five times and each successive fifth of the line con¬ 
tains each of the ten symbols once. By preventing two identical 
symbols from coming in succession at the end of these series 
of ten, the occurrence of “runs” of several symbols was pre¬ 
vented. The second half of the text is made by reversing the 
arrangement of the first half, the equality between halves be¬ 
ing established by this means. 

The test consists in striking out the 0’s with a single stroke 
of a pencil. The symbol 0 was chosen in preference to the 
others because it is one of average difficulty and presents less 
striking features than such symbols as 1 or 7, and yet has been 
found to be less difficult for checking than 6, 9 or 5. 93 The 
same symbol was employed throughout the series of experi¬ 
ments. 

It should be added that this test involves factors aside from 
the concentration and steadiness of atttention. Motor activi¬ 
ties are largely concerned, and a measure is obtained of the 
speed and accuracy of reaction to a particular stimulus. Simi¬ 
lar tests have been termed “discrimination tests”, since they 
require the discrimination, or the picking-out and recognition, 
of one stimulus from several possessing similar features. The 
wandering or lessening of attention, it is said, will result in a 
lessening of the speed of discrimination of the desired from 
the undesired stimuli, and will result in a reduction of the 

as For a description and extended discussion of this test, see Wood- 
worth, R. S., and Wells, F. L., “Association Tests”, Psych. Monograph, 
vol. 13 (1911), PP-24-29. 

93 Woodworth and Wells, op. cit., p. 27. 
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Fig. 12. The Cancellation Test. 
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speed of reaction as well as in an increase of erroneous re¬ 
actions. It is, however, clear that the speed attained in the 
test cannot exceed that of the muscular reaction of the subject. 
Lack of muscular adaptation, as well as the wandering of at¬ 
tention or any break in the effective mental attitude, results 
in inferior speed and accuracy. 

(2) Method of conducting the tests. —The pupils were given 
the following instructions: “You will be given a paper on 
which are printed several rows of numbers. When the signal 
is given, you are to check out as fast as you can all of the 0 ? s 
or zeros. Be careful not to overlook a single one.” After the 
method of working was illustrated with the use of a sample 
series of symbols written on the blackboard, the papers were 
passed out face downward before the pupils. At the warning 
signal “ready” the subjects seized the corner of the paper and 
at the word “go” it was turned over quickly, and the cancella¬ 
tion started. A one-minute period was allowed for the test. 
The cancellation test was always the last of the series of eight 
tests; in nearly all groups it proved to be the favorite. 

(3) Treatment of data and computation of results. —Correc¬ 
tion of a large number of papers showed that the number of 
mistakes was very small; consequently in the final results no 
account has been taken of them. The grade of the papers 
represents the total number of 0 J s correctly cancelled. 

The final tabulation of averages was done in the manner 
employed with the previous tests. 

(4) Results. —A glance at the table and figure shows that 
the course of efficiency for cancellation is more closely akin to 
that found for speed and accuracy of movement than for those 
found in the various more purely mental processes. The tables 
of correlation (p. 113) show that although the correlation between 
cancellation and speed of movement in the maze test is not 
high (_|_o.29), it is the highest correlation which the cancella¬ 
tion shows. The same table shows moreover that the correlation 
of speed of movement with cancellation (+ 0.29) is the highest 
shown by speed of movement, being greater than the correlation 
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TABLE XI. CANCELLATION 

Showing the Average Number of Digits Cancelled in One Minute 
at Different Hours of the School Day 


9:24 a.m. 10:24 a.m. 11:24 a.m. 1:24 p.m. 2:24 p.m. 

E. a6. 44. 43.94 44.32 44.08 45.54 

L. a6. 36.46 37.36 39. 38.14 39.46 

W. a5. 38.38 39.18 40.06 40.26 39.82 

9:54 a.m. 10 :54 a.m. 11:54 a.m. 1:54 p.m. 2:54 p.m. 

E. b6.. 42.54 42.76 44.6 45.56 44.02 

L. b6. 40.14 40.32 41.46 42.16 41.82 

W. b6.. 37.14 37.44 37.74 37.96 39.02 

Av. of six classes.... 39.44 40.16 '41.19 41.36 41.61 

Av. efficiency, per 

cent . 100. 101.8 104.4 ' 104.9 105.5 


of speed with multiplication (-f- 0.03), addition (+ 0.01), com¬ 
pletion (+ 0.11) or memory (av. —0.04). 

Evidently, then, speed in the cancellation test is largely 
dependent upon the motor processes, and follows the diurnal 
course of efficiency of speed of movement. The rather low 
absolute amount of the correlation shows, however, that the 
addition of purely mental processes makes the aggregate a 
quite different activity from that involved in the maze test. 
Table XI shows that although the course of efficiency in can¬ 
cellation follows that of speed of movement, it does so hesi¬ 
tatingly and with several exceptions (E. a6 at 1 p. m., L. a6 at 
1 p. m., W. a5 at 2 p. m., and E. b6 at 2 p. m.) It will be noticed 
also that the average superiority at the 2 o’clock period over 
the 9 o’clock, in the case of speed in the drawing test, is more 
than twice as great (11.3 per cent, compared to 5.5 per cent) 
as the difference between the same hours in the cancellation 
test. 

(5) Comparison with the results of other investigators .— 
Lobsien, 94 in experiments upon attention, in which the number 
of times a pupil raised his eyes in five minutes from an assigned 
reading was noted, found that the attention of school children 

04 Lobsien, M., “ScLwankungen der psycbiscben Kapacitat”, Pddag. 
Psych,., vol. 5 (1902), pp. 1-110. 
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9-10 a. m. 10-11 a. at. 11 A. M.-12 at. 1-2 r. at. 



Fig. 13. Showing the diurnal course of efficiency in cancellation. 


was greater in the morning in the months of October, November, 
December, January and February, but greater in the afternoon 
during the months of April, May, June and July; 95 while in 
March no difference was noted. 

Pillsbury, 96 in experiments upon the least perceptible dif- 

98 August and September not tested. 

96 Pillsbury, W. B., “Attention Waves and Fatigue”, Amer. Journ. 
Psych., vol. 14 (1903), p. 314. 
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ference in shades of gray, with three subjects, at morning, noon, 
afternoon, and night, found the following results, given in the 
form of average attention span: 

Morn. Noon Afternoon Night 

9.3 8.7 8.6 8.3 

Attention apparently decreases steadily during the day. 
Many objections, however, might be raised to the application 
of these results to the problem of the diurnal course of efficiency. 
(1) The tests seem to be upon the senses employed, rather than 
upon attention; fatigue of the sense organs is probably largely 
responsible for the decrease of efficiency. (2) The subjects 
used are too few. (3) The periods at which the tests were given 
are too indefinite; for instance, tests at different hours within 
the afternoon period might give very different general results. 

It is evident that the results obtained by these investigators 
of attention, except those of Lobsien for the winter months, are 
not in harmony with the curves we have found in the cancella¬ 
tion test. 

Marsh, 97 however, in experiments with four subjects in sim¬ 
ple and controlled reactions with the Hipp chronoscope, found 
a slight superiority for 12:30 p. m. and 5 p. m. over 9 a. m. 
These results do not carry much weight on account of the lim¬ 
ited number of subjects. Experiments by the same writer, 
upon four subjects, in naming colors, show a maximum 
efficiency from 12 to 2 p. m., a somewhat less efficiency from 4 to 
6 p. m., still less from 9 to 11 a. m., with the minimum from 7 to 
9 a. m. Five men subjects, in tests of controlled associations 
(opposites), gave the following results expressed in time, per¬ 
centage of errors, and mistakes: 

No. of 7-9 A. M. 12-2 P. M. 4-6 P. M. 9-11 P. M. 

Words Time P. E. Mis. Time P. E. Mis. Time P. E. Mis. Time P. E. Mis. 

100 59.8 2.14 0.6 53.5 1.67 0.7 53.6 1.94 0.6 55.5 1.92 0.5 

These results, and those from the color-naming experiments, 
are completely in accord with the results we have obtained in 
the cancellation test. 


op. cit., p. 46. 
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It is eleur that these results are Hot in harmony with those 
obtained by Marsh or those of the present work. To the writer 
it appears that the decrease in crtUm-iiey xyhteh r< shown to 
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accuracy ol: movement ami the processes involved iu the can 
( ‘(‘llation tost. Tho average ourvos of this group are similar to 
thoso of tho formor group, in showing a rise in efficiency <lurii.fr 
tho foronoon: hut aro markedly different in showing a supori- 
oritv at 1 r. m. over tin* morning, ami in showing tho last hour 
of tho school day to ho that of greatest oftioionoy. 

Tho functions within each ;troup aro of a similar nature, hut 
thoso or one i.rroup differ in kind from thoso of tho other. In the 
first, group, whose curve of efficiency is ohnrnoteri/.od hy tho 11 
o’clock maximum and the decrease at l f. m., arc found the 
functions of a more purely mental typo. In the second group, 
which shows an almost continual increase .luring the day. are 
found tho functions which are pronouncedly motor. Within 
tin* latter group, the curve of the more purely motor function, 
speed of movement differs more from the curves of the mental 
functions than docs the curve of tho cancellation test, which in 
addition to its motor elements is partly dependent upon the 
effectiveness of certain mental activities such as attention, do. 
crimination and perception. 


Vll 

('nMtw.vnoN or thu Tests 

Krotn the data used iu the preceding sections the correlation*, 
between the various tests have been computed, The work of 
students who did not complete all of tin* teds fur tin- full period 
of live days was left out of consideration, together with all tie* 
work whirl, for various reasons enumerated nhmr . pp. ',!*> ff, 1 wim 
thought to he untrustworthy, 

The sum of tin* scores made hy a subject iu each of the live 
trials of each test was employed iu determining his rank iu that 
test. 

The results of each class wen* divided according to sex, for 
tin* reason that sex differences, if then* were such, would give 
tin- appearance of a correlation in tin* results whets* tome would 
lie found when the sews were taken separately, .Moreover, 







Fig. 14 . Showing the average curves of efficiency during the day for 


all of the functions previously considered 100. 


100 The curve of speed of movement is that obtained by discounting 
for inaccuracy. (See pp. 71 ff.) 
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separation of tlu 1 sexes would show us definitely what sex dif¬ 
ferences, if any, exist. 

Kor computing the coefficients of correlation, the familiar 
formula which is adapted to rank-differences was used . 101 

6 3 l) 2 

r = 1 — --- 

n(n 2 — 1) 


L Correlations Shown by Different Groups 

The first series of tables (XII to XXIII) show the correla¬ 
tions for each of the separate groups, both the correlation of one 
tost with each of the otInn's and also the average of the correla¬ 
tions of a single test with each of the ot Inn’s. The correlations 
varv decidedly from group to group, as may he seen lrom com¬ 
parison of the tables. 


Tahir XII. E.aii. If Girls 

In this class we find that multiplication correlates positively 
although in some cases the coefficient is nearly zero -with all 
()„■ tests, save speed of movement. The highest; correlation 
, j ,19' is with addition; cancellation ( I --IK) is next in order; 

with completion i | .till following. There is hut, little correla¬ 
tion between memory or recognition and cither ol these forms 
of computation. Speed and accuracy of movement, are strongly 
correlated negatively f all. It probable that, this is largely 
due to the choice of working method by the subjects a matter 
which has been referred to before. Some subjects work fast 
!iri d make n.anv errors, while others draw with extreme can’ 
and make fewer errors but cover relatively small distances. 

Aside from those mentioned, the only other high correlation 
found in this group is that between visual and auditory memory, 
which is i .sti. The coefficient in the ease of visual memory 

- Her an nuabsln WhUK 

JTm' amt Mental Tent* (ltil-l). vol. 1, |». 41. 
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and recognition is + .49; auditory memory and recognition, 
+ .45. 

From the average correlation of one with all the other tests, 
it is seen that recognition has the highest coefficient (+ .235), 
with multiplication second (+ .202) ,* accuracy shows a nega¬ 
tive correlation. In no ease is the correlation of one with all 
the other tests high enough to have much significance. 


TABLE XII 

E. a6. Fourteen Girls 



Mult. 

Add. 

Speed 

ACC. 102 

Compl. 

Cane. 

And. 

Vis. 

Re cog. 

Mult. 


+.49 

—.24 

+.31 

+.42 

+.48 

+.12 

+.01 

+.03 

Add. 

+.49 


+.02 

+.03 

+.17 

+.44 

—.16 

—.05 

+.04 

Speed . 

—.24 

+.02 


—.74 

+.16 

—.08 

—.20 

—.18 

+.12 

Acc. 

+.31 

+.03 

—.74 


+.04 

—.08 

+.25 

+.35 

+.08 

Compl. 

+.42 

+.17 

+.16 

+.04 


+.42 

—.12 

—.18 

+.30 

Cane. 

+.48 

+.44 

—.08 

—.08 

+.42 


.00 

—.26 

+.37 

Aud. 

+.12 

—.16 

—.20 

+.25 

—.12 

.00 


+.86 

+.45 

Yis. 

+.01 

—.05 

—.18 

+.35 

—.18 

—.26 

+.86 


+.49 

Recog. 

+.03 

+.04 

+.12 

+.08 

+.30 

+.37 

+.45 

+.49 


All Tests.. 

+.202 

+.122 

—.132 

+.03 

+.15 

+.161 

+.15 

+.13 

+.235 


102 In the scores for accuracy the smaller number represents the 
higher quality of work; consequently the subject with the smallest 
number ranked no. 1 , and so on down. 
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Table XIII. E. a6. 15 Boys 

The correlation of multiplication and addition (+ .64) is 
greater than among the girls of the same class, and a very 
marked difference is shown by the negative correlation between 
auditory and visual memory (—.14). It will be noted that 
among the boys the computation tests correlate positively with 
speed and negatively with accuracy, which is exactly the oppo¬ 
site of what is shown in the girls’ group. The boys’ group 
agrees with the girls’ group in showing but small correlations 
of one with all the tests. 


TABLE XIII 



Mult. 

Add. 

E. a6. 

Speed 

Fifteen Boys 

Acc. Compl. Cane. 

Aud. 

Yis. 

Recog. 

Mult. 

+.64 

+.15 

—.14 

+.35 

+.26 

+.21 

—.34 

+.17 

Add. 

+.64 

+.09 

+.05 

+.03 

+.59 

+.30 

—.34 

+.33 

Speed. 

+.15 

+.09 


—.86 

+.54 

+.47 

—.45 

.00 

+.37 

Acc. 

—.14 

+.05 

—.86 


—.18 

—.32 

+.49 

+.08 

— .11 

Compl. 

+.35 

+.03 

+.54 

—.18 


+.19 

—.18 

—.05 

+.47 

Cane. 

+.26 

+.59 

+.47 

—.32 

+.19 


—.10 

—.13 

+.56 

And. 

+.21 

+.30 

—.45 

+.49 

—.18 

—.10 


—.14 

+.20 

Vis. 

—.34 

—.34 

.00 

+.08 

—.05 

—.13 

—.14 

+.02 

+.02 

Recog. 

+.17 

+.33 

+.37 

—.11 

-M7 

+.56 

+.20 

+.25 

All Tests.. 

+.162 

+.21 

+.04 

—.123 

+.146 

+.19 

+.041 

—.11 
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Table XIV. L. a6. 10 Girls 

The correlations here are in most respects similar to those 
found in the girls’ group of class E a6. Addition and multipli¬ 
cation are strongly correlated (+ .74) ; auditory and visual 
memory show a correlation of + .40; speed and accuracy are 
negatively correlated (—.71), and there is no correlation be¬ 
tween arithmetic and memory, except one negative coefficient 
(— .80) between addition and visual memory. 

No test shows a significant correlation with all other tests, 
the coefficient -j- .142 of auditory memory and of .138 of 
multiplication being the highest. 


TABLE XIV 





L. 

a6. Ten Girls 





Mult. 

Add. 

Speed 

Acc. 

Compl. 

Cane. 

Aud. 

Vis. 

Recog. 

Mult. 


+.74 

—.46 

+.37 

+.44 

—.58 

+.05 

+.05 

+.50 

Add. 

+.74 


—.57 

+.42 

+.06 

—.26 

+ .07 

—.80 

+.66 

Speed . 

—.46 

—.57 


—.71 

+.01 

+.39 

+ .05 

+.32 

—.15 

Acc. 

+.37 

+.42 

—.71 


—.20 

.00 

+.15 

—.03 

+.15 

Compl. 

+.44 

+.06 

+.01 

—.20 


—.12 

+.05 

+.27 

—.32 

Cane. 

—.58 

—.26 

+.39 

.00 

—.12 


+.30 

—.09 

—.05 

Aud. 

+.05 

+.07 

+.05 

+.15 

+.05 

+.30 


+.40 

+.07 

Vis. 

+.05 

—.80 

+.32 

—.03 

+.27 

—.09 

+ .40 


+.09 

Recog. 

+.50 

+.66 

—.15 

+.15 

—.32 

—.05 

+.07 

+.09 


All Tests.. 

+.138 

+.04 

—.14 

+.187 +.024 

—.051 

+.142 +.026 

+.12 
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Table XV. L. a6. 17 Boys 

There is still a fair correlation between the two forms of 
arithmetical work (+ .68), and a higher one for the two memory 
tests (+.88). It is noticeable that although the correlation 
between the members of these two related pairs is very high, 
the correlation between a member of one with a member of the 
opposite pair is negative in every case. Computations correlate 
negatively with accuracy of movement, and have no correlation 
with speed. The completion test correlates strongly only with 
the cancellation test, and shows a fair correlation with all others 
(+.24). The visual memory shows a correlation of +.21, 
recognition shows a correlation of + .15, the auditory memory 
test a correlation of + .145 with all others; these are the only 
correlations of significant magnitude. 


TABLE XV 


L. a6. Seventeen Boys 


Mult. 

Mult. 

Add. +.68 

Speed . +*04 

Acc. —.21 

Compl. +.04 

Cane. +.01 

Aud. —.09 

Vis. —A1 

Recog. —.03 

All Tests.. +.14 


Add. 

Speed 

+.68 

+ .04 


—.01 

—.01 


+.05 

—.85 

+.14 

—.31 

—.21 

+.36 

—.55 

—.17 

—.40 

+.02 

—.09 

+.24 

+.048 

—.087 


Acc. Compl. 

—.21 +.04 

+.05 +.14 

—.85 —.31 

+.42 

+.42 

—.46 +.59 

+.32 +.15 

+.51 +.49 

—.04 +.31 

—.032 +.24 


Cane. 

Aud. 

+.01 

—.09 

—.21 

—.55 

+.36 

—.17 

—.46 

+.32 

+.59 

+.15 


+.14 

+.14 


+.22 

+.88 

—.03 

+.48 

+.077 

+.145 


Vis. Eecog. 
—.41 —.03 

—.40 —.09 
+ .02 +.24 

+.51 —.04 

+.49 +.31 

+.22 —.03 

+.88 +.48 

+.36 

+.36 

+.21 +.15 
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Table XVI. W. a5. 15 Girls 

In this table it is seen that the completion test, sometimes 
said to be a good test for general intelligence, shows on the 
whole no correlation with the other tests. The lack of correla¬ 
tion between recognition and auditory memory is marked, and 
the correlation between visual memory and recognition is lo^ 
(+ .28). Memory for visual and memory for auditory digits 
correlate to the extent of -f~ *48 ; multiplication and addition 
show the high correlation of + .88. 


TABLE XYI 
W. a5. Fifteen Girls 


Mult. Add. Speed Acc. Compl. Cane. And. Vis. Recog. 

Mult. +.88 +.36 —.13 +.09 +.47 +.05 +.01 —.12 

Add. +.88 .00 .00 +.16 +.35 —.01 +.18 +.06 

Speed.— +.36 .00 —.86 —.56 +.03 +.02 +.10 —.69 

Acc- —.13 .00 —.86 +.31 +.04 —.10 +.03 +.44 

Compl. +.09 +.16 —.56 +.31 —.08 +.02 +.01 —.26 

Cane.- +.47 +.35 +.03 +.04 —.08 +.43 +.26 —.30 

Aud. +.05 —.01 +.02 —.10 +.02 +.43 +.48 —.13 

Yis- +.01 +.18 +.10 +.03 +.01 +.26 +.48 +.28 

Recog.- —.12 +.06 —.69 +.44 —.26 —.30 —.13 +.28 

All Tests.. +.201 +.202 —.20 —.033 —.039 +.15 +.095 +.198 —.085 
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Table XVII. W. a5. 13 Boys 

There is notable here a high negative correlation (—.95) 
between speed and accuracy. The completion test correlates 
negatively with the computation tests—positively, to some ex¬ 
tent, with memory and recognition. In three of the preceding 
groups the facts have been just the opposite. Addition and 
multiplication in this, as in all preceding groups, correlate 
highly (+ .74). Visual and auditory memory also show a posi¬ 
tive correlation (+ .30). Auditory (+ .13) and visual memory 
(+.14) and multiplication (+.11) are the only tests which 
show a noticeable correlation with all the others. 


TABLE XVII 


W. a5. Thirteen Boys 



Mult. 

Add. 

Speed 

Acc. 

Compl. 

Cane. 

Aud. 

Vis. 

Recog. 

Mult. 


+.7± 

—.24 

+.38 

—.18 

+.04 

+.18 

+.30 

—.31 

Add. 

+.74 


—.16 

+.06 

—.45 

+.01 

—.03 

—.23 

— 26 

Speed. 

—.24 

—.16 


—.95 

+.26 

+.04 

—.68 

.00 

—.39 

Acc. 

+.38 

+.06 

—.95 


—.22 

+.01 

+.77 

+.25 

+.46 

CompI. 

—.18 

—.45 

+.26 

—.22 


+.11 

+.24 

+.45 

+.31 

Cane. 

+.04 

+.01 

+.04 

+.01 

+.ii 


—.07 

.00 

+.02 

Aud. 

+.18 

—.03 

—.68 

+.77 

+.24 

—.07 


+.30 

+.34 

Vis. 

+.30 

—.23 

.00 

+.25 

+.45 

.00 

+.30 


+.07 

Recog. 

—.31 

—.26 

—.39 

+.46 

+.31 

+.02 

+.34 

+.07 


All Tests.. 

. +.113 

—.04 

—.262 

+.095 +.065 

+.02 

+.131 

+.142 

+.03 
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Table XVIII. E. 16. 19 Girls 

Only two high positive correlations are found in this table: 
multiplication has a correlation of +.74 with addition; and 
visual memory of + .82 with auditory memory. A fair correla¬ 
tion, however, is found between multiplication and cancellation 
(+ .43) ; between addition and completion (+ .47) ; between 
addition and cancellation (+.47); and between addition and 
auditory memory (+ .41). Visual memory shows a correlation 
of + .346 with all tests; multiplication, addition and completion 
also show correlations of over + .20 with all others. Speed 
correlates positively to but a small extent with most of the tests, 
while accuracy shows a negative correlation of about equal 
magnitude. 

TABLE XVIII 
E. b6. Nineteen Girls 


Mult. Add. Speed Acc. Compl. Cane. Aud. Vis. Recog. 

Mult. +.74 +.21 —.30 +.17 +.43 +.14 +.16 +.12 

Add. +.74 +.21 —.40 +.47 +.47 +.41 +.25 +.11 

Speed— +.21 +.21 —.39 +.59 +.12 +.29 +.37 —.37 

Ace. —.30 —.40 —.39 —.18 —.10 —.28 —.09 +.32 

Compl. +.17 +.47 +.59 —.18 +.17 +.29 +.23 —.03 

Cane. +.43 +.47 +.12 —.10 +.17 —.39 +.21 —.33 

Aud. +.14 +.41 +.29 —.28 +.29 —.39 +.82 +.13 

Vis. +.16 +.25 +.37 —.09 +.23 —.21 +.82 —.19 

Recog.— +.12 +.11 —.37 +.32 —.03 —.33 +.13 —.19 

All Tests.. +.21 +.28 +.13 —.178 +.213 +.02 +.176 +.346 —.03 
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Table XIX . E. 16. 11 Boys 

A very high correlation (-f- .93) is shown in this table be¬ 
tween the two forms of memory test,* a high correlation (+ .79) 
is also shown between addition and multiplication. The com¬ 
pletion test shows a negative correlation with arithmetic, which 
is of about the same magnitude as the positive correlations 
between the same tests found among the girls of the same class. 
The cancellation test shows a correlation of + .44 with speed 
of movement. The very high negative correlation between the 
computation tests and both forms of memory is exceptional. 
The recognition test shows the highest general correlation, which, 
however, amounts to but + .15; multiplication shows a general 
correlation of —.10, which is chiefly due to the very large 
negative correlations which that function made with the memory 
tests. No noticeable general correlation is shown by any of 
the other tests. 

TABLE XIX 


E. b6. Eleven Boys 



Mult. 

Add. 

Speed 

Acc. 

Compl. 

Cane. 

And. 

Vis. 

Recog. 

Mult. 


+.79 

+.n 

+.16 

—.21 

+.25 

—.89 

—.86 

—.19 

Add. 

+.79 


+.10 

+.62 

—.40 

.00 

—.59 

—.48 

+.01 

Speed . 

+.11 

+.10 


—.83 

+.71 

+.44 

—.01 

—.22 

+.44 

Acc. 

+.16 

+.62 

—.83 


—.50 

—.22 

—.14 

+.04 

—.22 

Compl. 

—.21 

—.40 

+.71 

—.50 


+.18 

+.07 

—.08 

—.14 

Cane. 

+.25 

.00 

+.44 

—.22 

+.18 


—.15 

—.15 

+ .27 

Aud. 

—.89 

—.59 

—.01 

—.14 

+.07 

—.15 


+.93 

+.58 

Yis. 

—.86 

—.48 

—.22 

+.04 

—.08 

—.15 

+.93 


+.50 

Recog. 

—.19 

+.01 

+.44 

—.22 

—.14 

+.27 

+.58 

+.50 

+.155 

All Tests.. 

—.105 

+.62 

+.092 

—.13 

—.046 

+.077 

—.025 

—.04 
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Table XX. L. b6. 19 Girls 

The correlation between multiplication and addition is 
strongly positive (+.66), as is that of auditory and visual 
memory (+.56), although both are lower than usual; while 
those of completion and arithmetic, as of arithmetic and memory, 
are higher than usual. With the exception of accuracy, all 
functions show fairly high correlations with each other in this 
table. The completion test stands at the head in general corre¬ 
lation (+ .368) ; next is auditory memory (+ .343) and visual 
memory (+ .333); which are only slightly superior to addition 
and multiplication, with correlations of + .347 and + .325 
respectively. 

TABLE XX 


L. b6. Nineteen Girls 



Mult. 

Add. 

Speed 

Acc. 

Compl. 

Cane. 

And. 

Vis. 

Recog. 

Mult. 


+.66 

+.25 

—.12 

+.46 

+.16 

+.64 

+ .45 

+.10 

Add. 

+.66 


+.35 

—.11 

+.70 

+.32 

+.37 

+.54 

—.05 

Speed . 

+.25 

+.35 


—.70 

+.64 

+-14 

+.58 

+.54 

+.03 

Acc. 

—.12 

—.11 

—.70 


—.12 

+.03 

—.25 

—.40 

+.19 

Compl. 

+.46 

+.70 

+.64 

—.12 


+.09 

+.52 

+.60 

+.06 

Cane_ 

+.16 

+.32 

+.14 

+.03 

+.09 


+.14 

+.26 

—.17 

Aud. 

+.64 

+.37 

+.58 

—.25 

+.52 

+.14 


+.56 

+.19 

Yis. 

+.45 

+.54 

+.54 

—.40 

+.60 

+.26 

+.56 


+.15 

Recog_ 

+.10 

—.05 

+.03 

+.19 

+.06 

—.17 

+.19 

+.15 


All Tests.. 

+.325 +.347 +.23 

—.185 

+.368 

+.121 

+.343 +.333 +.062 
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Table XXL L. 16 . 11 Boys 

Again we find a high correlation between multiplication and 
addition (+.73), as well as between memory for visual and 
memory for auditory digits (+.82). It is of interest to com¬ 
pare the correlations here with those of the girls in the same 
class, with regard to the completion test. With the girls the 
correlations were mostly positive, and a coefficient of + .368 
was found with all the others. With the boys the correlations 
are nearly all of a decidedly negative character, and the average 
correlation with all tests would be much more strongly negative 
were it not for the singularly high positive correlation of + .51 
which this test shows with recognition. This same difference 
between the boys and girls with regard to the correlations in 
which the completion test is concerned, has been found in sev¬ 
eral classes above. Most of the tests show a very slight positive 
correlation with all others, in this table, but none are sufficiently 
large to be significant. 


TABLE XXI 
L. b6. Eleven Boys 


Mult. Add. Speed Acc. 

Mult. +.73 +.29 -.32 

Add. +.73 +.28 .65 

Speed. +.29 +.28 —-90 

Acc. —.32 —.65 —.90 

Compl. —.02 +.16 —.01 —.04 

Cane. +.52 +.30 +.44 .3d 

Aud. -.39 -.37 —.08 +.12 

Vis. —.16 —.01 .00 +.04 

Recog. +.32 +.28 +.11 —.01 

AllTests.. +.12 +.09 +.016 +.257 


Compl. 

Cane. 

Aud. 

Vis. 

Recog. 

—.02 

+.52 

—.39 

—.16 

+.32 

+.16 

+.30 

—.37 

—.01 

+.28 

—.01 

+.44 

—.08 

.00 

+.11 

—.04 

—.30 

+.12 

+.04 

—.01 


—.30 

—.22 

—.35 

+.51 

—.30 


+.07 

+.16 

+.27 

—.22 

+.07 


+.82 

—.29 

—.30 

+.16 

+.82 


—.42 

+.51 

+.27 

—.29 

—.42 


—.033 

+.145 

j 

o 

+.01 

+.096 
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Table XXII. W. 16. 11 Girls 

The most singular trait shown by this table is the presence 
of negative correlations between visual memory and nearly all 
of the other functions. The completion test shows no correla¬ 
tion with the computation tests, hut shows a fair correlation 
with the memory tests and recognition tests. Speed of move¬ 
ment shows a very high correlation (+.94) with cancellation; 
multiplication shows a high correlation with addition; hut 
auditory and visual memory show a smaller correlation than 
normally. No test shows a noticeable general correlation, save 
the completion test in which the coefficient is + .21. 

TABLE XXII 
W. b6. Eleven Girls 


Mult. Add. Speed Acc. Compl. Cane. And. Vis. Recog. 

Mult. +.78 —.27 +.44 +.08 +.09 .00 —.13 —.22 

Add. +.78 —.27 +.76 .00 +.19 —.25 —.37 —.12 

Speed.— —.27 —.27 —.69 +.19 +.94 —.60 —.18 +.63 

Acc—. +.44 +.76 —.69 —.07 —.66 +.11 —.05 —.38 

Compl. +.08 .00 +.19 —.07 +.26 +.36 +.30 +.57 

Cane. +.09 +.19 +.94 —.66 +.26 —.38 —.35 +.73 

Aud.00 —.25 —.60 +.11 +.36 —.38 +.30 —.15 

Vis. —.13 —.37 —.18 —.05 +.30 —.35 +.30 —.18 

Recog. —.22 —.12 +.63 —.38 +.57 +.73 —.15 —.18 

All Tests.. +.096 +.09 —.031 —.067 +.211 +.102 —.076 —.082 +.11 
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Table XXIII. W. 16. 17 Boys 

With the boys again, the completion test is negatively cor¬ 
related with arithmetic, the figures being — .32 for multiplica¬ 
tion, and — .10 for addition. No large correlations are shown 
by this group, save one of — .87 for speed and accuracy, one of 
-f .80 for addition and multiplication, and one of + .64 for 
visual and auditory memory. Each of the tests shows a small 
positive correlation with all others, the largest being + *22, 
found in cancellation, visual memory and auditory memory. 





TABLE 

XXIII 







W. b6. Seventeen Boys 





Mult. 

Add. 

Speed Acc. 

Compl. 

Cane. 

And. 

Vis. 

Eecog. 

Mult. 


+.80 

+.21 +.01 

—.32 

+.31 

—.08 

+.04 

+.06 

Add. 

+.80 


+.06 —.05 

—.10 

+.66 

+.04 

+.ii 

—.18 

Speed. 

+.21 

+.06 

—.87 

+.33 

+.25 

+.58 

+.33 

—.03 

Acc. 

+.01 

—.05 

—.87 

—.09 

+.02 

—.39 

—.23 

—.15 

Compl. 

—.32 

—.10 

+.33 —.09 


+.23 

+.51 

+.49 

+.27 

Cane. 

+.31 

+.66 

+.25 +.02 

+.23 


+.32 

+.29 

—.26 

And. 

—.08 

+.04 

+.58 —.39 

+.51 

+.32 


+.64 

+.20 

Vis. 

+.04 

+.11 

+.33 —.23 

+.49 

+.29 

+.64 


+.13 

Kecog. 

+.06 

—.18 

—.03 —.15 

+.27 

—.26 

+.20 

+ .13 


All Tests.. 

+.13 

+.167 

+.107 —.193 +.167 

+.227 

+ .227 

+.225 

+.05 
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Tables XXIV and XXV. Average Results for Each Sex 

In the average results, the differences between the sexes 
do not appear very striking. The correlation of certain tests, 
however, show distinct differences: in the correlation of multi¬ 
plication and completion, the girls show a positive correlation of 
+ .27 while the boys show a negative coefficient of — .05; in 
multiplication and auditory memory, the girls have a coefficient 
of + .16 while the boys have a correlation of — .17; in ease of 
multiplication and visual memory, the girls show a slight posi¬ 
tive correlation (+ .09) while the boys show a negative correla¬ 
tion of — .24; and the coefficients for multiplication with all 
other tests is for the girls -f .17, and for the boys + .06. Yery 
similar differences between the sexes are shown in the correla¬ 
tions of addition with other tests, both singly and all together. 
Other correlations show but small differences between sexes 
except that the correlation of completion with all other tests is 
for the girls + .15 and for the boys + .09; a difference which 
results largely from the fact that among the girls completion 
correlates positively with computations, but negatively among 
the boys. 

TABLE XXIV 

Average Correlation of Tests of All the Girls’ Groups 



Mult. 

Add. 

Speed 

Acc. 

Compl. 

Cane. 

And. 

Vis. 

Recog. 

Mult....... 


+.71 

—.02 

+.09 

+.27 

+.17 

+.16 

+.09 

+.07 

Add. 

+.71 


—.04 

+.11 

+.26 

+.23 

+.07 

—.04 

+.u 

Speed.... 

—.02 

—.04 


—.68 

+.17 

+.25 

+.02 

+.16 

—.07 

Acc. 

+.09 

+.ii 

—.68 


—.04 

—.13 

—.02 

—.03 

+.13 

Compl... 

+.27 

+.26 

+.17 

—.04 


+ .12 

+.18 

+.20 

+.05 

Cane. 

+.17 

+.23 

+.25 

—.13 

+.12 


+.01 

.00 

+.04 

Aud.. 

+.16 

+.07 

+.02 

—.02 

+.18 

+.01 


+.57 

+.09 

Vis. 

+.09 

—.04 

+.16 

—.03 

+.20 

.00 

+.57 


+.10 

Recog. 

+.07 

+.11 

—.07 

+.13 

+.05 

+.04 

+.09 

+.10 


All Tests 

+.19 

+.17 

—.02 

—.09 

+.15 

+.08 

+.13 

+.13 

+.06 
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TABLE XXV 


Average Correlation oi 

' Tests of All the 

Boys’ 

Groups 


Mult. 

Add. 

Speed 

Acc. 

Compl. 

Cane. 

Aud. 

Vis. 

Recog. 

Mult. 


+ .73 

+ .09 

—.02 

—.05 

+.23 

—.17 

—.24 

.00 

Add. 

+.73 

+.06 

+.01 

—.10 

+.22 

—.20 

_ .22 

+ . U -1 

Speed.... 

+.09 

+.06 


—.87 

+.25 

+.33 

—.12 

+.02 

+.12 

Acc. 

—.02 

+.01 

—.87 


—.10 

—.21 

+.20 

+ .11 

—.01 

Compl... 

—.05 

-.10 

+ .25 

—.10 


+.16 

+.09 

+.16 

+ .29 

Cane. 

+.23 

+.22 

+.33 

—.21 

+.16 


+.03 

+.06 

+.14 

Aud. 

—.17 

—.20 

—.12 

+.20 

+.09 

+.03 


+.57 

+ .25 

Vis. 

—.24 

—.22 

+.02 

+.11 

+.16 

+ .06 

+.57 

+•11 

+.11 

Recog. 

.00 

+.01 

+ .12 

—.01 

+.29 

+.14 

+.25 

+.11 

All Tests 

+.09 

Table 

+.06 —*01 —.11 +-09 +.12 +.08 +.07 

XXVI. Average of All Preceding Tables 


The table above is computed by averaging the figures of the 
twelve groups which have just been considered. It is evident 
that no single test has a high correlation with all of the tests 
taken together. Multiplication with a coefficient of + -132 is 
the highest, and this is so low as to be of little significance. The 
completion test and the addition test, with correlations of + .12, 
follow in rank, and are only slightly higher than the correlation 
of + .11 shown both by the cancellation test and the visual 
memory test, or than the correlation of + .103 shown by the 
recognition test. The average correlation for all of the other 
tests are almost zero. 


TABLE XXVI 


Average Correlation of Tests of All 



Mult. 

Add. 

Mult. 


+.72 

Add. 

+.72 


Speed.... 

+.03 

+.01 

Acc. 

+.04 

+ .07 

Compl... 

+.ii 

+.07 

Cane. 

+.20 

+.24 

Aud. 

—.01 

—.06 

Vis. 

—.07 

—.13 

Recog. 

+.04 

+.07 

All Tests 

+.132 

+.12 


Speed 

Acc. 

Compl. 

+ .03 

+.04 

+.ii 

+ .01 

+.07 

+.07 


—.76 

+.21 

—.76 


—.07 

+.21 

—.07 


+.29 

—.17 

+.15 

—.06 

+ .09 

+.14 

+.09 

+.08 

+.18 

+.03 

+.14 

+.17 

—.02 

—.072 

+.12 


Groups of Both Sexes 


Cane. Aud. 
+.20 —.01 
+.24 —.06 

+.29 —.06. 

—.17 +.09 

+.15 +.14 

+.03 

+.03 

+.04 +.57 

+.09 +.17 

+.11 +.096 


Vis. 

Recog. 

—.07 

+.04 

—.13 

—.07 

+.09 

+.03 

+.08 

+.14 

+.18 

+.17 

+ .04 

+.09 

+.57 

+.17 


+.11 

+ .11 


+ .11 

+.103 
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2. Correlation of Test with Test 

Tables XXVII to XXX are arranged to show more clearly 
the average correlations of single tests, and the variations which 
are found between groups and between sexes. 

(1) Multiplication — addition. —The correlation between these 
two functions is the largest found among the tests in this work. 
The average coefficient of + -72 is significant, especially in view 
of the fact that a similar positive correlation is repeated by 
every group of either sex. 

(2) Multiplication — speed. —There is no correlation shown 
in the aggregate. In some groups the coefficient is negative; 
in others, positive. No sex differences are evident. 

(3) Multiplication — accuracy. —There is no correlation on 
the whole. Generally a group which shows a positive correlation 
between speed and multiplication shows a negative correlation 
between accuracy and multiplication, or vice versa. There are 
no sex differences. 

(4) Multiplication — completion. —A positive correlation of 
+ .276 exists among the girls, and a negative correlation of 
— .056 among the boys. All of the girl groups and two of the 
.boy groups show a positive correlation—a fair yet not satisfying 

evidence of a sex difference. Taking all the groups together, 
the positive correlation is very small. 

(5) Multiplication — cancellation. —A small positive correla¬ 
tion is repeated in eleven of the twelve groups, with no sex 
differences. 

(6) Multiplication—auditory memory. —There is no correla¬ 
tion on the whole. The girls show various small correlations of 
a positive sort, while the boys in four cases out of six show a 
negative correlation. A sex difference is slightly but not satis¬ 
factorily indicated. 

(7) Multiplication — visual memory. —The correlations here 
are much the same as those found} with auditory memory, 
although the sex differences are even less apparent. 

(8) Multiplication — recognition. —No correlation on the 
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whole appears. There are large variations between groups, and 
no sex differences. 


table XXVII 




25 ^ 

"L a 

§ a 

3 § 



a 

oa 


Girls- 

— 




E. 

a6. 

... +.49 

—.24 

+.31 

L. 

a6. 

... +.74 

—.46 

+.37 

W. 

a5.. 

... +.88 

+.36 

—.13 

E. 

b6. 

... +.74 

+.21 

—.30 

L. 

b6. 

... +.66 

+.25 

—.12 

W. 

b6. 

... +.78 

—.27 

+ .44 

Boys- 

— 




E. 

a6. 

.... +.64 

+.15 

—.14 

L. 

a6. 

... +.68 

+ .04 

—.21 

W. 

a5. 

.... +.74 

—.24 

+.38 

E. 

b6. 

.... +.79 

+.11 

+.16 

L. 

b6. 

.... +.73 

+.29 

—.32 

W. 

b6. 

.... +.80 

+.21 

+.01 

Average . 

.... +.722 

+.034 

+.037 



1 

2 

3 


*7! ^ 

74 


5 

.£* hi 

Multi; 

Comp 

Multi 

Cane, 

g PS 

pq 

3 .a 

S > 

43 o 

+.42 

+.48 

+.12 

+.01 

+.03 

+.44 

—.58 

+.05 

+.05 

+.50 

+.09 

+.47 

+.05 

+.01 

—.12 

+ .17 

+.43 

+.14 

+.16 

+.12 

+.46 

+.16 

+.64 

+.45 

+.10 

+.08 

+.09 

.00 

—.13 

—.22 

+.35 

+ .26 

+.21 

—.34 

+.17 

+.04 

+.01 

—.09 

—.41 

—.03 

—.18 

+.04 

+.18 

+.30 

—.31 

—.21 

+.25 

—.89 

—.86 

—.19 

—.02 

+.52 

—.39 

—.16 

+.32 

—.32 

+.31 

—.08 

+.04 

+.06 

+.11 

+.203 

—.005 

—.073 

+.035 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


(9) Addition — speed .—Show no general correlation, but 
variations between groups, without sex differences. 

(10) Addition — accuracy .—Show no correlation. The corre¬ 
lation for any given group is generally the opposite of that 
found between addition and speed. There are no sex differences. 

(11) Addition — completion— There is no correlation on the 
whole. Positive correlations are more common among the girls, 
but sex differences are not clear. 

(12) Addition—cancellation.— Show a positive correlation 
of 4- .24 in the average. A positive correlation is found for 
every group except three. Motor activities, recognition of 
digits and similar factors of attention are common to both of 
these functions. The correlation probably shows that to a cer¬ 
tain extent these common factors determine the quantity and 
quality of work in either function. The average correlation 
found for multiplication and cancellation is nearly the same as 
that found here. 
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(13) Addition—auditory memory. —No correlation is shown 
in the average. No evidence of sex differences is shown. 

(14) Addition—visual memory. —Small negative correlations 
on the whole are shown. Two groups show a coefficient of 
almost zero, four show a positive correlation, and six a negative 
—which would indicate that the average with a larger number 
of groups would approach zero. No sex differences are shown. 

(15) Addition—recognition .—There is no correlation on the 
whole and no evidence of sex differences. 

TABLE XXVIII 


is a tJo r do r d ea P nd.SS 

Girls— 

E. a6 . +.02 +.03 +.17 +.44 —.16 —.05 +.04 

L. a6 . —.57 +.42 +.06 —.26 +.07 —.80 +.66 

W . a 5 . 00 .00 +.16 +.35 —.01 +.18 +.06 

E. b6 . +.21 —.40 +.47 +.47 +.41 +.25 +.11 

L. b6 . +.35 —.11 +.70 +.32 +.37 +.54 —.05 

W . b6 . —.27 +.76 .00 +.19 —.25 —.37 —.12 

Boys— 

E. a6 . +.09 +.05 +.03 +.59 +.30 —.34 +.33 

L. a6 . —.01 +.05 +.14 —.21 —.55 —.40 —.09 

W . a 5 . —.16 +.06 —.45 +.01 —.03 —.23 —.26 

E. b6 . +.10 +.62 —.40 .00 —.59 —.48 +.01 

L. b6 . +.28 —.65 +.16 +.30 —.37 —.01 +.28 

W. b6. +.06 —.05 —.10 +.66 +.04 +.11 —.18 

Average . +.093 .065 .07 +.24 —.064 —.13 +.065 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


(16) Speed and accuracy. —There is a high negative correla¬ 
tion, repeated by all groups of both sexes. This, as has been 
said, probably show T s a difference in method or general attitude, 
rather than a difference in ability. 

(17) Speed — completion. —A small positive correlation in 
the average is shown. Eight groups show a positive correlation 
and two show negative correlations. On the whole there is no 
prominent correlation of either sort. No sex differences are 
clear. 

(18) Speed — cancellation. —A positive correlation of +.29, 
on the whole, is shown. The results indicate that these two 
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functions are positively correlated insofar as the motor factors 
are common. The attentive and discriminative factors peculiar 
to the cancellation test may account for the fact that the corre¬ 
lation, although positive, is not high. No sex differences are 
shown. 

(19) Speed—auditory memory .—There is no correlation, on 
the whole, either positive or negative, and sex differences are 


not clear. 

(20) Speedr— visual memory— No correlation is shown, on 
the whole. More frequent and greater positive correlations are 
found among the girls than among the boys. 

(21) Speed— recognition.— No correlation appears. There 
are great differences in the results for different groups; some of 
them show positive, others negative, correlations. No sex dif¬ 


ferences are shown. 

(22) Accuracy — completion. —These show no correlation in 
the average. No sex differences are evident. 


Girls— 

E. a6. 

L. a6. 

W. a5. 

E. b6. 

L. b6. 

W. b6. 

Boys— 

E. a6.~. 
L. a6.~. 
W. a5~~ 
E. b6.~. 
L. b6.... 
W. b6.~. 
Average 


TABLE XXIX 


9 

a* 

Q. O 

'g ft 

<33 £3 

O H 
ft O 

t s 

03 0 

ft c3 

m < 

m o 

m o 

—.74 

+.16 

—.08 

—.71 

+.01 

+.39 

—.86 

—.56 

+.03 

—.39 

+.59 

+.12 

—.70 

+.64 

+.14 

—.69 

+.19 

+.94 

—.86 

+.54 

+.47 

—.85 

—.31 

+.36 

—.95 

+.26 

+.04 

—.83 

+ .71 

+ .44 

—.90 

—.01 

+.44 

—.87 

+.33 

+.25 

—.76 

+.212 

+ .29 

16 

17 

18 



*g bi 

. & 

«3 

O to 

m i> 

ft <13 

m pg 

O S 

» O 

<5 o 

—.18 

+ .12 

+.04 

+.32 

—.15 

—.20 

+.10 

—.69 

+.31 

+.37 

—.37 

—.18 

+.54 

+.03 

—.12 

—.18 

+.63 

—.07 

.00 

+.37 

—.18 

+.02 

+.24 

+.42 

.00 

—.39 

—.22 

—.22 

+ .44 

—.50 

.00 

+.11 

—.04 

+.33 

—.03 

—.09 

+.09 

+.025 

—.07 

. 20 

21 

22 


—.20 

+.05 

+.02 

+.29 

+.58 

—.60 


—.45 

—.17 

—.68 

—.01 

—.08 

+.58 

—.055 

19 


(23) Accuracy— cancellation.—A very slight negative corre¬ 
lation is shown. Seven groups show negative correlations rang¬ 
ing from — .08 to — .66 ; no noticeable positive correlations are 
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shown. Cancellation is correlated with speed rather than with 
accuracy of movement (see 18). 

(24) Accuracy—auditory memory. —No correlation is shown, 
on the whole. The groups range in correlation from — .39 to 
+ *77. No sex differences are shown. 

(25) Accuracy—visual memory .—The correlation is about 
the same as for accuracy and auditory memory. No sex differ¬ 
ences are shown. 

(26) Accuracy — recognition-. —Slight positive correlations 
are shown. The differences from group to group are so great, 
however, as to make it appear that the average correlation is 
purely accidental. There are no sex differences. 

(27) Completion- — cancellation. —A very small positive cor¬ 
relation is shown. Three groups, however, show negative corre¬ 
lation. There are no sex differences. 

(28) Completion-—auditory memory. —In general there is a 
small positive correlation, which is not shown by three groups. 
Sex differences are not discernible. 

(29) Completion-—visual memory. —Seven groups show a 
positive correlation; four, a negative; and one, no correlation; 
making an average of + .182. No sex differences can be made 
out. 

TABLE XXX 

d . 'S d '§* . ft 

g | g li g .« g g I g g % Is 

<1 O <1 <! i> <! P3 OO O <! O 

Girls— 


E. a6 . —.08 +.25 +.35 +.08 +.42 —.12 —.18 

L. a6 . 00 +.15 —.03 +.15 —.12 +.05 +.27 

W. a5. +.04 —.10 +.03 +.44 —.08 +.02 +.01 

E. b6 . —.10 —.28 —.09 +.32 +.17 +.29 +.23 

L. b6 . +.03 —.25 —.40 +.19 +.09 +.52 +.60 

W. b6 . —.66 +.11 —.05 —.38 +.26 +.36 +.30 

Boys— 

E. a6 . —.32 +.49 +.08 —.11 +.19 —.18 —.05 

L. a6 . —.46 +.32 +.51 —.04 +.59 +.15 +.49 

W. a5. +.01 +.77 +.25 +.46 +.11 +.24 +.45 

E. b6 . —.22 —.14 +.04 —.22 +.18 +.07 —.08 

L. b6 . —.30 +.12 +.04 —.01 —.30 —.22 —.35 

W. b6 - +.02 —.39 —.23 —.15 +.23 +.51 +.49 

Average . —.17 +.087 +.075 +.14 +.145 +.14 +.182 

23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
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(30) Completion — recognition. —There is a total positive 
correlation of + .17, which is not shown by 25 per cent of the 
groups. There are no clear sex differences, although the boys 
tend more strongly to a positive correlation than do the girls. 

(31) Cancellation—auditory piemory. —No correlation, on 
the whole, is shown, and no sex differences. 

(32) Cancellation—visual memory. —No correlation and no 
sex differences are shown. 

(33) Cancellation—recognition.—No correlation is shown in 
the average. Sex differences are not clear, although the boys 
show more frequent and greater positive correlations than do the 

girls. 

(34) Auditory and visual memory. —A positive correlation 
is shown, on the average. The correlation of these two func¬ 
tions in one case runs up to + .93, and is only slightly lower in 
several others. The general average is considerably reduced by 
a single negative correlation which appears m one small group 
of boys. No sex differences, however, are clear. 

(35) Auditory memory — recognition. —Small positive corre¬ 
lation appears on the average, although three groups show nega¬ 
tive correlations. There are no sex differences. 

(36) Visual memory— recognition. —The average gives a 
small positive correlation, although there are three exceptions 
among the groups. At first thought it is somewhat surprising 
that visual memory and recognition should show so small a 
correlation. The processes, however, are widely different: the 
first requires a unique mental act of quickly spanning, retaining, 
and reproducing a series of discrete impressions; the second 
differs in the processes involved, since it does not depend so 
much upon the span of memory, or upon the necessity of keep¬ 
ing the whole series intact, as upon the speed of becoming 
foTniliar with the peculiar features of the individual impres¬ 
sions, and fixing them in mind; and it differs also with regard 
to material, since digits were used in the former test, and non¬ 
sense syllables in the latter. When these differences are appre- 
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dated, it is not so surprising that the correlation of the two 
functions should he so low. 


TABLE XXXI 




Q , bfl 

S ? O 

S o 

i i 

© 

pj 05 

• bib 

O o 
£ § 

i i 

tub 

s 

be 

o . 

8 B 



6 (§ 

o'<j 

O t > 

o 

<> 

-5 (2 

03 t > 

Girls * 

— 








E . 

a 6 . 

. +.30 

.00 

—.26 

+.37 

+.86 

+.45 

+.49 

L . 

a 6 ~... 

. —.32 

+.30 

—.09 

—.05 

+.40 

+.07 

+.09 

W . 

a 5 . 

. —.26 

+.43 

+.26 

—.30 

+.48 

—.13 

+.28 

E . 

b 6 . 

. —.03 

—.39 

+.21 

—.33 

+.82 

+.13 

—.19 

L . 

b 6 . 

. +.06 

+.14 

+.26 

—.17 

+.56 

+.19 

+.15 

W . 

b 6 . 

. +-57 

—.38 

—.35 

+.73 

+.30 

—.15 

—.18 

Boys - 

- 








E . 

a 6 . 

. +.47 

—.10 

—.13 

+.56 

—.14 

+.20 

+.02 

L . 

a 6 . 

. +-31 

+.14 

+.22 

—.03 

+.88 

+.48 

+.36 

W . 

a 5 . 

- +-31 

—.07 

.00 

+.02 

+.30 

+.34 

+.07 

E. 

b6. 

. —.14 

—.15 

—.15 

+.27 

+.93 

+.58 

+.50 

L. 

b6. 

. +-51 

+.07 

+.16 

+.27 

+.82 

—.29 

—.42 

W. 

b6. 

. +.27 

+.32 

+.29 

—.26 

+.64 

+.20 

+.13 

Average . 

. +.17 

+.025 

+.035 

+.09 

+.571 +.172 

+.108 



30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 



3. 

. Summary 






(1) Of the tests used in this work, none shows a high cor¬ 
relation with all the others taken together; the coefficient of 
-j- -14 in the case of multiplication is the highest. Most of the 
tests show no noticeable general correlation. 

(2) High positive correlations are found only between those 
tests which are dependent upon what are obviously very similar 
activities; thus, the correlations of addition and multiplication 
and of auditory and visual memory are very high. 

(3) Among the other tests, the correlations seem to be high 
or low according to the number of elements which any two 
functions possess in common. Thus, the computation tests and 
cancellation correlate to some extent (+.25), apparently on 
account of common elements, such as familiarity with the digits 
and similarity of eye movement. Speed of movement correlates 
with cancellation (+ .29) on account of common motor elements. 
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(4) Large variations occur in the correlation of those tests 
which are less similar. Between two such tests, one group may 
show a positive correlation, another group a negative,* a third 
may show no correlation. That is to say, a subject who is good 
in one of these functions may be good, had, or indifferent in 
another comparatively dissimilar function. 

(5) On the whole, sex differences in correlation cannot he 

made out. 


4. Conclusions 

These results have an interesting relation to the problem of 
mental tests in general. Throughout the investigations with 
mental tests, search has been diligently made for a test of gen¬ 
eral intelligence or general mental ability. In fact, tests very 
similar to the ones employed in this work have been proposed 
as meeting this requirement. 

It has been a matter of no small difficulty to determine 
accurately whether a test is or is not a fair measure of general 
mental ability. A method often used is to compute coefficients 
of correlation of the work in the tests with class standing, 
school marks, and other estimations of mental ability dependent 
largely upon the judgment of individuals. Such correlations are 
of doubtful value, however, because there is no certainty that 
cla^s standing, and the like, give a true measure of a pupil’s 
general ability. It has been suggested that a test which best 
succeeds in measuring an individual’s ability is one which 
correlates most highly with tests for different mental functions. 
From this point of view, the results stated in the above table 
give little indication that any of the tests employed in this work 
would serve the purpose. 

The survey of the tables for the various groups, which has 
just been completed, has shown the existence of wide variations. 
For example, the correlation of the completion test with the 
memory tests is in some groups fairly high; with others it is 
near zero; with others it is negative; on the whole it seems to 
be not far from zero. Apparently with such dissimilar tests, 
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the results that will be obtained from any particular group is 
largely a matter of accident. 

Many investigators have found fairly high correlations of a 
single test with several others, especially when the groups of 
subjects included a number of especially dull and especially 
bright pupils. It is evident, however, that the results of those 
investigations are not borne out by the facts here found. There 
are perhaps individuals whose ability in all forms of mental 
activity is low, as well as exceptional individuals whose ability 
is high in all; but the truth may also be, that the majority, 
who are grouped rather closely about the average, will be found 
to be slightly above the average ability in some forms and 
slightly below in other forms of mental accomplishment. In the 
investigation of these various functions, there should exist cor¬ 
relation, if the different tests employed involve common activ¬ 
ities,* but it would appear that the tests used in this research 
give a measure of ability in relatively specific and unrelated 
activities. 

That this conclusion is not dependent upon accident is 
shown by the comparatively high correlations which are found 
between those tests which certainly measure related function 
(the arithmetical tests and the two memory tests). Correlations 
would be found also between other tests if there were any similar 
relationship between them. 


VIII 

The Effects of Practise on Mental Functions 

The data used in the previous section lend themselves quite 
readily to a computation of the amount and rate of improve¬ 
ment due to practise. Individual variations—unusually good 
or poor performances due to chance or to various distracting 
influences—are certain to occur, but these are largely eliminated 
by considering the results of a class as a whole. The individual 
difference in efficiency at different times, due not to practise 
but to other causes, is neutralized, since the final average of 
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work done at any particular stage of practise is made up of the 
average performances of five separate squads, each of which 
worked at a different hour of the school day. 

A grave defect in this material, as far as the computation 
of practise effects is concerned, lies in the irregular, and some¬ 
times long, intervals between the practise periods. The practise 
periods themselves, however, are short, varying from ten or 
twelve seconds to two and a half minutes, according to the test. 
An additional source of error results from the use, in one or two 
of the tests, of material of different degrees of difficulty for 
the different practise periods; if the difference in the difficulty 
of the texts is large, practise effects are obscured. 


1. Practise Effects Shown ly Different Groups 

The tables give the average performance of each class at the 
various periods, followed by an average for all the classes, and 
a statement of the average improvement in percentage of the 
average initial performance. The percentage of improvement 
is computed by finding the difference between the score of any 
given period and that of the first period, and dividing that dif¬ 
ference by the score for the first period. 


TABLE XXXII. MULTIPLICATION 


Interval Interval Interval 


Class. 

Day 1 

(Daj 

E. a6- 

39.02 

2 

L. a6. 

35.74 

2 

W. a5. 

32.80 

1 

E. b6. 

36.20 

2 

L. b6. 

30.70 

2 

W. b6. 

33.86 

1 

Average. 

34.73 


Percentage of 
impVt . 

0 . 



;) Day 2 (Days) Day 3 (Days) 

41.80 5 41.38 1 

36.50 5 36.16 1 

36.08 4 34.26 2 

37.08 5 35.66 1 

31.62 5 31.84 1 

36.60 4 35.42 2 

36.61 35.78 

5.4 3.0 


Interval 


Day 4 
41.92 

(Days) 

1 

Day 5 
45.18 

37.10 

1 

38.34 

35.54 

1 

37.30 

36.52 

1 

39.58 

32.64 

1 

35.44 

36.42 

1 

40.22 

36.69 


39.34 

5.6 


13.2 


On the whole, a continuous but irregular improvement is 
noted. The third day, however, shows no improvement over 
the second, although the amount of correct work done is 8 per 
cent greater than on the first day. This drop in the curve on 
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the third day is repeated by five of the six classes and in the 
sixth the improvement over the second day is only very slight, 
amounting to about two-thirds of 1 per cent. This drop occurs 
after a long interval between practise periods,* the average 
interval between the second and third days is 4 2/3 days, 
whereas the average interval between any other two periods is 
less than two days. It might seem that the long lapse of time 
resulted in a loss of much of the efficiency that had been gained 
during the first two practise periods. If such were the case, 
it would appear in the results of the other tests which were 
given on the same days; but, as will be seen, this is by no means 
the case. 

The last day’s work shows an improvement over the first, 
amounting to 13.2 per cent. Since the largest improvement be¬ 
tween periods occurs between the fourth and the last days, the 
indication is that continued practise beyond that point would 
have resulted in continued improvement. 

The curve of all the classes agrees quite well with the average 
curve. 

TABLE XXXIII. ADDITION 


Interval Interval Interval Interval 

Class. Day 1 (Days) Day 2 (Days) Day 3 (Days) Day 4 (Days) Day 5 

E. a6. 30.48 2 30.58 5 33.46 1 33.32 1 34.60 

L. a6- 27.74 2 29.20 5 30.48 1 30.38 1 31.88 

W. a5. 25.20 1 25.32 4 27.74 2 28.74 1 28.74 

E- b6. 27.08 2 27.40 5 29.48 1 29.46 1 32.84 

L. b6. 26.00 2 25.76 5 26.02 1 26.70 1 27.20 

W. b6—. 30.64 1 32.74 4 33.00 2 33.98 1 35.18 

Average. 27.85 28.50 30.03 30.43 31.74 

Percentage of 

imp’v’t ...... 0. 2.3 7.8 9.2 14.0 


The average total improvement (14.0 per cent) in the case 
of addition is almost the same as was found in multiplication. 
The rate of improvement in the case of addition is more regular 
and the amount from period to period is more uniform. It is 
somewhat surprising that the drop in the curve following the 
long interval between practise periods (second to third day), 
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which was so pronounced in the figures for multiplication, is not 
found here, although the tests in addition were given just two 
minutes after the multiplication tests on the same days. In 
multiplication, not only does the average show a heavy drop 
on the third day, but the curves of nearly every class agree in 
that respect; while in the curves for addition there is in no 
group such a retardation in improvement. The situation illus¬ 
trates to a nicety the danger of generalizing from a small 
accumulation of data, no matter how clear an indication the 
figures may give. If one had nothing but Table^ XXX, which 
shows, both on the average and by almost every class, a retarda¬ 
tion in practise improvement after an extra-long interval, he 
would feel tempted to infer that the efficiency previously gained 
had largely deteriorated through disuse in an interval of such 
length. If, however, one should see nothing save Table XXXIII 
he would probably be ready to conclude that even an interval 
of five days is not sufficient to cause a lapse in ability gained 
through previous practise. Fortunately, we have the additional 
evidence of several other tests to bring to bear upon this con¬ 
tradiction. 


TABLE XXXIV. SPEED OF MOVEMENT 

Interval Interval Interval Interval 


Class. 

Day 1 

(Days) 

Day 2 

E. a6. 

49.84 

2 

44.68 

L. a6. 

32.84 

2 

35.20 

W. a5. 

32.44 

1 

32.60 

E. t>6. 

45.38 

2 

40.88 

L. X>6. 

27.82 

2 

28.58 

W. b6. 

30.22 

1 

33.20 

Average. 

36.42 


35.85 

Percentage of 
impVt. 

0. 


—1.6 


f s) Day 3 
40.52 

(Days) 

1 

Day 4 
53.66 

(Days) 

1 

Day 5 
36.84 

35.40 

1 

35.54 

1 

38.20 

37.56 

2 

34.94 

1 

34.40 

45.36 

1 

51.40 

1 

45.66 

31.62 

1 

33.62 

1 

35.96 

35.14 

2 

34.98 

1 

35.26 

37.60 


40.69 


37.72 

3.2 


12.0 


3.6 


The rate and amount of improvement of speed of movement, 
such as that involved in the drawing test, is very irregular 
even in the final average, and the separate classes show fluctua¬ 
tions of considerable magnitude. On the whole, the second day’s 
work is less in amount than the first, and the fifth is much less 
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than the fourth; but the results in some of the classes are quite 
different from the average. L a6, for example, shows a steady 
improvement throughout,* W a5 shows its maximum on the 
third day, and other classes show peculiarities. The average 
shows no loss of ability on the third day on account of the long 
interval preceding it. 

Overlooking the irregularities, it is evident that substantial 
improvement has been the result of practise. Fluctuations and 
irregularities are to be expected, and are enhanced in this case 
by the opportunity that is afforded for changes in the method 
of working. (See p. 63.) On that account the curve of im¬ 
provement for speed should be compared with those for accuracy. 

TABLE XXXV. ACCURACY 


Interval Interval Interval Interval 

Class. Bay 1 (Days) Bay 2 (Bays) Bay 3 (Bays) Bay 4 (Bays) Bay 5 

E. a6. 2.57 2 2.06 5 2.26 1 2.37 1 1.54 

L. a6. 1.56 2 1.73 5 1.90 1 1.83 1 1.80 

W. a5. 1.66 1 1.50 4 1.70 2 1.74 1 1.57 

E. b6. 1.93 2 1.73 5 2.23 1 2.20 1 1.87 

L. b6. 1.70 2 1.53 5 1.70 1 1.66 1 1.90 

W. b6. 1.73 1 1.83 4 1.66 2 1.66 1 1.87 

Average. 1.86 1.73 1.90 1.91 1.75 

Percentage of 

impVt. 0. 7.0 —2.1 —4.7 5.9 


The course of improvement in accuracy considered by itself 
is very irregular; but viewed in comparison with the curve of 
improvement in speed, its irregularities have some meaning. 
The fall in the curve of speed on the second day is counter¬ 
balanced by the large improvement in accuracy. The third day 
shows a fall in accuracy and a slight improvement in speed; 
and when they are taken together, it would appear that the 
improvement is very small. This, then, is an approach to the 
situation found in the case of multiplication—i. e., a loss of 
efficiency following the long interval between practise periods. 
The very high improvement found in speed on the fourth day 
does not look so formidable when it is seen that at the same 
time a great loss in accuracy occurred. The last day shows an 
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improvement over the first in both speed and accuracy, so it 
seems that, on the whole, practise in this test has resulted in 
substantial improvement. 

In an attempt to show, roughly at least, the trend of im¬ 
provement of speed and accuracy combined, the mathematical 
treatment described on p. 69 ff has been applied to the figures. 
The results produced by this arbitrary method of treatment 
follow: 

Day 1 Day 2 Day 3 Day 4 Day 5 
Average. 36.42- 37.80 37.00 39.94 39.37 

The curve obtained is not uniform in its upward tendency, 
but on the whole it shows a decided improvement resulting 
from practise. 


Class. 

E. a6. 

L. a6. 

W. a5. 

E. b6. 

L. b6. 

W. b6. 

Average 
Percentage of 

imp’v’t. 0. —2.9 


Interval Interval 


Day 3 

(Days) 

Day 4 

(Days) 

Day 5 

18.80 

1 

26.24 

1 

27.80 

20.58 

1 

23.50 

1 

26.20 

18.32 

2 

23.44 

1 

26.20 

16.36 

1 

24.56 

1 

27.00 

17.92 

1 

24.52 

1 

22.50 

15.80 

2 

24.06 

1 

23.40 

17.96 


24.38 


25.51 

-17.2 


17.7 


23.8 


TABLE XXXVI. COMPLETION TEST 

Interval Interval 


Day 1 

(Days) 

Day 2 

(Days) 

25.32 

2 

21.90 

5 

21.88 

2 

18.60 

5 

18.40 

1 

18.22 

4 

21.24 

2 

20.40 

5 

19.54 

2 

19.82 

5 

20.14 

21.08 

1 

18.46 

19.56 

4 


The course of improvement in this test is so complicated 
by the difference in difaculty of the texts used on the several 
days, that it cannot be made out with certainty. The large 
decrease in the amount of work done on the second and third 
days is undoubtedly due for the most part to the greater diffi¬ 
culty of the texts, but it is impossible to tell to just what extent 
this is the case. The fourth period shows a large and the fifth 
a larger increase, over the first day, in the amount of work done, 
but here again the results may be in part due to the ease of 
the texts used on those days. 
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TABLE XXXVII. CANCELLATION TESTioa 




Interval 


Interval 


Interval 


Interval 


Class. 

Day 1 

(Days) 

Day 2 

(Days) 

Day 3 

(Days) 

Day 4 

(Days) 

Day 5 

L. a6. 

32.82 

2 

36.20 

5 

37.62 

1 

41.16 

1 

42.80 

W. a5. 

33.46 

1 

37.30 

4 

39.42 

2 

42.14 

1 

45.38 

L. b6. 

34.96 

2 

39.20 

5 

41.48 

1 

43.66 

1 

46.40 

W. b6. 

31.78 

1 

35.78 

4 

39.40 

2 

40.06 

1 

42.84 

Average. 

33.25 


37.12 


39.48 


41.76 


44.35 

Percentage of 










imp’v’t. 

0 . 


11.6 


18.8 


26.6 


33.3 


The figures for the cancellation test show a very regular and 
uniform, as well as a very large, improvement due to practise. 
Each class follows closely the curve shown by the general 
average. The fact that the same text was used in every period 
may account to some extent for the uniformity of the improve¬ 
ment. There is no indication of a retardation due to the long 
interval following the third day. 

Considering the short time of practise (one minute) given in 
this test, the total improvement, which amounts to 33.3 per cent, 
seems great. And the fact that the same text was used through¬ 
out gives one a suspicion that the pupils might have memorized 
more or less completely the arrangement of the digits, or figured 
out various “short cuts” and time-saving devices. It seems 
unlikely, however, that the arrangement or position of the digits 
could be consciously held in mind; and as can be readily deter¬ 
mined from an examination of the text (p. 90), the opportunity 
for striking out two symbols at one stroke and of employing 
other such methods is extremely small. Apparently the subject 
learns rapidly to overlook the distracting stimuli and to' single 
out with increasing ease the symbol sought. Along with this 
improvement, there develops, perhaps, a facility in striking out 
the digits with less conscious attention. 104 

103 The results from E. a6 and E. b6 were not used because of a 
change in the length of the working period made in the midst of the 
series of tests. 

104 It is probable also that in this, as in all the previous tests except 
the drawing test, facility in turning the papers at the word “go” devel¬ 
oped. Improvement in this act would be included in that of the func¬ 
tions shown in the tables. 
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The pem-ral course in this function in .similar to that found 
in the ease of auditory memory. The maximum improvement 
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is somewhat greater; the decrease at the second period is not 
noticeable in the general average, although it appears in that 
of three of the classes; the fifth period shows a smaller accom¬ 
plishment than the fourth, both in the average result and in 
the case of four of the six groups. There is no clear indication 
of a decrease in efficiency in this function on account of the 
long interval between the second and third days. 


TABLE XL. RECOGNITION 


Interval Interval Interval Interval 

Class. Dayl (Days) Day 2 (Days) Day 3 (Days) Day 4 (Days) Day 5 

E. a6. 7.64 2 7.48 5 7.68* 1 8.18 1 7.98 

Li. a6. 6.92 2 7.20 5 7.30 1 7.78 1 7.08 

W. a5. 7.56 1 6.94 4 7.70 2 7.60 1 7.44 

E. b6. 7.82 2 7.88 5 8.08 1 8.34 1 8.12 

L. b6. 6.98 2 6.64 5 7.00 1 7.24 1 6.94 

W. b6. 7.04 1 6.88 4 7.54 2 7.90 1 7.U 

Average. 7.32 7.17 7.55 7.84 7.45 

Percentage of 

lmp’v’t . 0. —2.05 3.1 7.1 1.7 


Again, improvement seems to have reached its maximum on 
the fourth day. It is not at all probable that the pupils have 
reached their limit of improvement in so short a time. Some 
of the fluctuations shown in this curve may be due to a differ¬ 
ence in the difficulty of texts, since the nonsense syllables in 
some cases are easily remembered and recognized. Some of 
the syllables may be closely associated with nick-names, slang 
words and the like. There is a possibility also that the decline 
on the fifth day, shown by the last three tests, may have been 
in part due to excitement, nervousness, or overstrain produced 
by the knowledge that it was their last day in the test work. 

The course of improvement in memory for visual and audi¬ 
tory digits and for recognition of nonsense syllables agrees in 
showing no retardation due to the long interval between the 
second and third days of practise. 
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2. Comparison of Practise Effects in the Different Functions 

The following table gives a comparison of the average per¬ 
centage of improvement through the course of practise, the 
work done on the first day serving as a basis of comparison. 



to be equally evident, that the amount of improvement in some 
functions is greater than that in others. Yet accurately to 
compare the differences in improvement shown by the various 
functions is not a simple, and perhaps not a possible, task. 
Several factors are present which complicate the matter; and 
if accurate results are to be obtained, these factors must be 


taken into account. 105 

(1) To begin with, the initial performance in any function 
(at least those in the present tests) is not zero, nor is it very 
close to zero. The subjects have all had previous practise in 
the identical function, or in activities of which the function is 
a complex, and consequently the initial performance represents 
a certain stage of practise. Just what the stage is we are quite 
unable to determine. We might think, for example, that the 
pupils at the beginning of the tests have advanced, by previous 


los For an excellent discussion of commensurability of gains in dif¬ 
ferent functions see Thorndike, E. L., Educational PsycJioloc/y, vo . 
(1913), pp. 165-177. 
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practise in school work, more nearly to their limit of improve¬ 
ment in addition than in the cancellation test, and if such were 
the ease we should expect a greater amount of improvement in 
the latter, other things being equal. But any assumption of this 
sort, especially with regard to the amount of this difference, 
would be hazardous; the situation would have to be experi¬ 
mentally determined. 

(2) Another difficulty lies in the method of computing the 
differences. Absolute differences or percentile differences at 
various stages of practise in one function cannot always with 
fairness be compared to such differences in another. Thorn¬ 
dike gives a good illustration of this fact: 

Suppose that he comes to secure 80 instead of 200 at golf by one 
year of practise; and 160 instead of 400 in errors made per thousand 
“chances” in baseball, in the same amount of practise. . . . The 

former is the change from the first day's play of a “rank beginner” to 
that of the tip-top experts of the world. The latter is only the change 
from low mediocrity to less low mediocrity.i°« 

(3) Another factor which varies greatly from function to 
function in the present series of tests, is the amount of time 
allotted for practise at each sitting. The tests in memory for 
digits required eight seconds for exposure, and about fourteen 
seconds to complete the whole test; while the subjects worked 
for two and a half minutes in the completion test. The time 
allowed for the other tests varies between these two extremes. 

(4) Moreover, as has been mentioned, the difference in the 
difficulty of the texts used on the various days may on some 
occasions mask and on others accentuate the efforts of practise. 
This was evidently true in case of the completion test and 
probably in the recognition test, but in the others, such as the 
computation and memory tests, the differences could hardly be 
sufficient to modify seriously the results. 

In the face of these facts, a comparison of improvement 
for the several functions can offer us little more than a sug¬ 
gestion. It is noticeable, however, that the most rapid and 
most regular improvement occurs in the cancellation test, in 


loe Thorndike, op. cit., p. 166. 
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■which the time of practise was hut one minute and in which 
the same text was used throughout. The improvement shown 
bv addition is very nearly identical with that of multiplication, 
and this amount is quite lar<te considering the common use ot 
this function in the school and the length of the practise period 
(two minutest. The percentage of improvement shown by 
memory for visual and for auditory dibits is very nearly the 
same, and the total amount of <rain in these functions is about 
eq U al to that in arithmetic. The {.tains for the recognition test 
are comparatively small and irregular: this may he partly duo 
to differences in the difficulty of texts used and to changes in 
the method of learniiut. In the completion test practise effects 
cannot well he discussed on account of the varying difficulty 
of the texts employed. 


(3) Snmniarn of It/salts. 

lit All of the functions tested show improvement, due to 
practise, in amounts varying from 7 to 33.3 per cent. 

(21 'I’he rate and amount of improvement vary consider 
ahlv for the different groups, 'Pin* influence ot various ueci■ 
dental conditions cham-vs of method and differences m the 
difficultx of texts accounts in part for tin* fluctuations in the 
improvement ; differences in amount of improvement may 
result from differences in initial ability, in native capacity for 
improvement, as well its from factors such its interest, viqor ol 
application and environment. 

(3i Tin* rate of improvement is not nuilorm tor the ditler 
out functions, although, for tva urns mentioned above, the quatt 
titative differences between functions cannot he demonstrated. 
H will he noted, however, that those functions whose correla¬ 
tions were hi‘fh and positive (multiplication au»d addition ; visual 
and auditors niemorx ■ show id most identical amounts ol ini 
provemellt. 1 "* 


,, . Hoiild not he thour.ht, however. ttiat dm correlattomi lirev- 
foil'll v el veil 'lire *<lei>«wtent 1m tinted sc effect... for the liftUrctt uaeit in 
nuiktitr vvei’i* not the score:, of the liiM twit, hut die total score tor nil 
tho 
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(4) On the whole, there is no satisfactory indication of a 
retardation of improvement due to the one long (4 or 5-day) 
interval. Such a retardation does appear in the results of three 
functions, in one of which (accuracy), however, it is not clear, 
and in another (completion) it is perhaps entirely due to the 
greater difficulty of the text used at the time. When it is 
noticed also that similar decreases are apparent even earlier 
in the series of practise periods (second period of the recog¬ 
nition and auditory memory tests), as well as later in cases 
where the interval is small, it is only reasonable to conclude 
that the length of the interval has no serious influence on the 
course of improvement. 

(5) The indications of the curves of improvement in gen¬ 
eral are that the limit was far from being reached. With con¬ 
tinued practise, a continuation of improvement would be ex¬ 
pected. 


IX 

Sex Differences 

Table XLII gives the average score of the girls and of 
the boys of each class. 

(1) Multiplication .—The girls, on the whole, show a superi¬ 
ority in multiplication, amounting to 10.3 per cent. In four of 
the six classes the girls are superior, but in two (W. a5 and 
L. b6) the boys lead. A definite conclusion, however, is pre¬ 
vented by the failure of the average results to be repeated by 
every group of subjects. We can say, at the most, that in any 
group the likelihood is that the girls will show a superiority 
over the boys. 

(2) Addition .—In this form of computation the girls show 
an average superiority of 11.4 per cent. The boys are superior 
in addition in the same two classes in which they were superior 
in multiplication. Sex differences consequently do not appear 
with perfect clearness. 
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TABLE XLIX 

Differences for All Groups in All Functions 


'd 

r d 

<4 


cc 


<1 i^q 


f> & 


Showing the Sex 


(=< 

Boys— 

E. a6 . 38.2 

L. a6. 32.8 

W. a5. 37.3 

E. b6 . 30.6 

L. b6. 32.7 

W. b6. 37.0 

Average . 34.7 

Girls— 

E. a6 . 47.8 

L. a6 . 39.9 

W. a5. 35.7 

E. b6. 40.2 

L. b6. 30.7 

W. b6. 36.0 

Average . 38.3 


Superiority 

per cent„G 10.3 G 


30.5 

44.0 

2.27 

21.2 

27.5 

35.0 

1.88 

21.4 

27.8 

35.8 

1.90 

20.4 

25.0 

49.4 

2.42 

22.5 

25.7 

31.0 

1.64 

18.3 

32.2 

40.0 

2.19 

20.3 

28.1 

38.9 

2.05 

20.7 

38.1 

37.0 

2.33 

26.8 

32.0 

33.8 

1.7 

22.0 

26.8 

31.5 

1.64 

20.5 

31.4 

41.0 

1.67 

23.0 

26.4 

33.2 

1.63 

22.0 

33.0 

33.5 

1.69 

23.3 

31.3 

35.0 

1.77 

22.9 


51.0 

4.65 

5.03 

7.70 

36.7 

5.76 

5.70 

6.76 

38.5 

5.2 

5.5 

7.4 

44.7 

4.6 

5.08 

7.9 

38.0 

4.7 

4.35 

6.78 

38.0 

5.6 

5.2 

7.3 

41.1 

5.08 

5.14 

7.31 

61.2 

5.3 

5.54 

8.4 

39.2 

6.1 

6.42 

7.5 

39.7 

5.4 

5.71 

7.8 

54.0 

4.8 

5.14 

8.32 

42.2 

5.18 

5.36 

7.1 

39.5 

5.7 

5.62 

7.6 

45.9 

5.41 

5.63 

7.78 


11.4 B 11.1 G 15.8 G 10.6 G 11.6 G 6.5 G 9.5 G 6.4 


Other investigators have obtained results in general agree¬ 
ment with those above. 

The work of Miss Holmes 110 indicated a superiority of the 
girls over the boys. In tests of addition upon children of the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grades she found: 


Boys 

Girls 


Errors 

15.9 

13.9 


Corrections Figures Added 
15.2 703. 

12.4 788. 


The girls add more figures and make fewer errors and cor¬ 
rections. 

Pox and Thorndike 111 found that among high-school pupils 
the girls excelled by about 5 per cent, although such results 


109 The smaller number represents the greater accuracy, 
no Holmes, M. E., “The Fatigue of a School Hour , Pedagogical 

Se ®mFw,W.'sV^dTkorndike^K L., “The Relationship between the 
Different Activities Involved in the Study of Arithmetic. Sex Diner 
ences in Arithmetical Ability”, Columbia Univ. Contributions to Phil., 
Psych., and Education, vol 11 (1903), pp. 32-40. 
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were doubtful on account of the probability that the girls tested 
were otherwise of a better grade than the boys. 

Thorndike 112 , in another study, found that 'the degree of 
ability reached by 50 per cent of the girls was reached by 48 
per cent of the boys. 

(3) Speed of Movement .—'The boys on the whole show a 
greater speed, amounting to 11.1 per cent. The ease is simile 
in all the classes except L. b6, in which the girls are slightly 
superior. 

So far as the writer knows, no previous investigations have 
been made for sex differences with this particular test. 

For rate of tapping, however, Miss Thompson 118 found that, 
among adults, 88 per cent of the men exceeded the median 
speed of the women. Bolton 114 found, on the contrary, that the 
girls exceeded in speed of movement. 

Wells 115 found that in extended experiments the women ex¬ 
celled at first, but later showed a rate slower than the men. 
The main sex-difference, according to Well’s interpretation, is 
that the women are more responsive to the affective element of 
the experiment. 

Burt and Moore, 116 in a later study, found the median speed 
for boys to be 86.5 and for girls 80.5 taps in fifteen seconds, and 
that 69.8 per cent of the boys exceed the median speed for the 
girls. 

The conflicting testimony of the several investigators indi¬ 
cates that sex-differences cannot be made out with certainty. 
In the present work, the two factors, speed and accuracy of 
movement, are so intimately bound together, that the one can 
be rightly interpreted only in comparison with the other. 


112 lnorndi&e, E. L., Educational Psychology (N. Y., 1903), p. 117. 

113 Thompson, Helen B., The Mental Traits of Sex (Chicago 1903), 

p. 188. ' 

H4 Bolton, T. L., “The Relation of Motor Power to Intelligence” 
Amer. Journ. Psychol., vol. 14 (1903), pp. 615-631. 

ns Wells, F. L., “Sex Differences in the Tapping Test: an Interpre¬ 
tation”, Amer. Journ. Psychol., vol. 20 (1909), pp. 353-363. 

ns Burt, C., and Moore, R. C., “The Mental Differences’Between the 
Sexes”, Journal of Experimental Pedagogy and Training College Record 
(London), yoI. 1 (1912), pp. 273-284, 355-388. 
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(4) Accuracy of Movement .—The average shows that the 
girls excel in accuracy by 15.8 per cent. Only in one class do 
the boys show a greater accuracy (E. a6). 

Tests by Miss Thompson 117 with the aiming and “target” 
test show a slightly greater accuracy among the boys. 

Bryan, 118 in tests with the electrical tracing-board, with 700 
children, showed that for both hands the girls are superior to 
the boys in 35.3 per cent of the cases, the boys superior to the 
girls in 51.4 per cent, and the sexes were equal in 13.4 per cent 
of the eases. 

Bolton 119 found that in steadiness of movement, as tested by 
an apparatus similar to the electric tracing board, the girls 
(9 years of age) excelled the boys by a smaller average number 
of contacts made during the tracing, as shown in the following 


table: 










(Right Hand) 

Contacts 


(Left Hand) 


In 

Out 

Down 

Up 

In 

Out 

Down Up 

Boys . 

22.9 

22.7 

19.2 

19.5 

25.3 

24.8 

24.0 22.3 

G-irls . 

16.8 

18.5 

17.1 

20.6 

21.4 

23.4 

22.8 24.8 

Difference 

6.1 

4.2 

2.1 

—1.1 

3.9 

1.4 

1.2 —2.5 

The girls excel in all forms of movement save those upward. 

' In the maze test, which the writer has used, it is difficult, in 


fact impossible, to tell whether the results indicate anything in 
the way of a sex-difference in motor ability. Probably the dif¬ 
ferences here are not of ability in the functions themselves, but 
in method. The boys work with less care than the girls, with 
the result that they cover more ground but with a larger num¬ 
ber of errors. The girls, who are more bent upon accuracy, are 
content with less speed. 

If we apply to the figures the arbitrary mathematical treat¬ 
ment previously described (pp- 70ff.),we find that the combined 
speed and accuracy are for boys 34.7, for girls 35.0. The girls, 


n7 op. cit., p. 17. ,„ 

ns Bryan, W. L., “On the Development of Voluntary Motor Ability 

Amer. Joum. Psychol ., vol. 5 (1892), pp. 123-204. 

us Bolton, T. L., “The Relation of Motor Power to Intelligence 
Amer. Joum. Psychol vol. 14 (1903), pp. 615-631. 
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then, show a slight superiority, which, however, is too small to 
be significant, considering the possibilities of error in compu¬ 
tation. 

(5) Completion Test .—In the mental activities demanded 
by the completion test, the girls are superior to the boys by 10.6 
per cent. The girls in every class show a similar superiority to 
the boys. 

As far as the writer is aware, no previous investigations have 
been made with this test to show sex-differences. 

(6) Cancellation Test. —The results indicate very clearly a 
superiority of girls over boys in this function. The same tend¬ 
ency is shown by all the classes, making on the average a superi¬ 
ority on part of the girls of 11.6 per cent. 

Many investigators, using this and similar forms of cancel¬ 
lation tests, have reached essentially the same conclusions w T ith 
regard to sex-differences. Oat tell and Farrand, 120 using the 
“A-test 77 on students at Columbia University, found a difference 
of 12.7 per cent, in favor of the women, in the time required to 
complete the test. 

Woodworth and Wells, 121 using the same form of test as that 
employed in the present work, find “that the women average 
distinctly faster than the men, 123 as against 145 seconds. 77 
The difference found by these investigators (17.9 per cent) is 
greater by 6.3 per cent than that found between boys and girls 
in the present work. 

Burt 122 found that the girls cancelled 110, and the boys 99.5 
letters of the ‘ A-test 7 7 in two minutes. The superiority of the 
girls over the boys is in this case nearly that found in the pres¬ 
ent work. 


* I 20 Catte11 ’ J -> and Farrand, L., “Physical and Mental Measurements 
pp 618 648 dentS ° f Columbia University”, Psychol. Rev., vol. 3 (1896), 

1 2 1 Woodworth, R. S.. and Wells, F. L., “Association Tests”, Psych. 
Mon., vol. 13 (1911), p. 28. 

122 C., “Experimental Tests of Higher Mental Processes and 
their Relation to General Intelligence”, Journ. of Exp. Pea. and Train¬ 
ing Col Record (London), vol. 1 (1911), pp. 93-112. 
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Doll, 123 in experiments upon defective children (mental ages 
3 to 11), found that the girls excelled in the 11 A-test by 8 to 16 
per cent. 

(7) Auditory Memory .—The girls in every class show a 
superiority to the boys in memory for auditory digits, the ex¬ 
cess on the average being 6.5 per cent. 

(8) Visual Memory .—The girls here again, without excep¬ 
tion in any group, are superior. The average of the girls 
superiority (9.5 per cent) is greater here than in the ease of 
auditory memory. 124 

(9) Recognition— The girls excel the boys in this form of 
test—a relation which is found in all of the classes on the 
average by 6.4 per cent. 

The work of most of the other investigators of sex-differences 
in memory and recognition are in harmony with the results here 
obtained. Bolton 125 , in tests upon a large number of grammar- 
school pupils from 10 years of age up, found that the proba¬ 
bility of error in reproduction of numbers was less among the 
girls. For eight-place numbers the figures were: 


Under 14 years 
Over 14 years.— 


Probability of Error 
Boys Girls 

.. 82.4 64.7 

.. 65.4 65.8 


The difference, according to these results, seems to be less as 
the age increases. 

Kirkpatrick 126 , in tests of visual and auditory memory for 
objects and words, found the following results: 


123 Doll, E. A., “The A-Test with the Feeble-Minded”,^ The Training 
School (Vineland, New Jersey), vol. 10 (1913), pp. -19-57. 

124 it is interesting to note that among both boys and girls, the 
memory span for visual digits exceeds that for auditory digits. This is 
in agreement with the results obtained by most investigators. 

125 Bolton, T. L., “The Growth of Memory m School Children , 

Avner Journ. Psychol., vol. 4 (1892), pp. 362-380. „ 7 

^ m Kirkpatrick, E. A., “An Experimental Study of Memory , Psych. 

Rev., vol. 1 (1894), pp. 602-609. 
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Primary 

School 

Grammar 

School 

High 

School 

College 

Averai 

Sex . 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

f. : 

Subject . 

15 

15 

39 

47 

58 

53 

50 

102 

162 5 

No. reprod’ced 

6.06 5.16 

7.13 6.74 

7.69 

7.40 

7.86 7.89 

7.53 7 


The same writer found also that the girls excelled in delay 
memory (3 days) for the same material. 

Netschajeff 127 found that among girls the memory for wor 
and objects excelled that of the boys, especially of the ages frc 
11 to 14 years. For memory of real objects, however, the bo 
were superior; and, moreover, the girls were more subject 
illusory errors. 

Wissler 128 found in tests of 266 men and 42 women, freshm 
at Columbia University, that in memory for auditory digits t 
men averaged 7.6, the women 7.3. The men showed an avera 
span for visual digits of 6.9 as compared with 7.3 by the womc 

Lobsien 129 found among school-children 9 to 14 years of a 
that in memory for real objects, for auditory digits, for sounc 
and for tactual, visual, auditory, emotional and foreign tern 
the girls generally, but not invariably, excel. His observati 
that the girls show a greater superiority in visual than in am 
tory memory is borne out by the present work. . 

Thompson 130 found that “ there were more men than worn 
in whom auditory imagery was predominant, while women we 


more numerous in 

the visual 

and motor types” 

(p. 98), as 

shown in the following table: 





Pre- 

Pre- 

Pre- 



dominant dominant dominant 

Auditory Visi 


Auditory 

Visual 

Motor 

Motor Mol 

Auditory series W. 

4 

9 

3 

7 1 

M. 

.... 13 

5 

2 

3 2 

Visual series W. 

1 

10 

6 

2 4 

M. 

8 

8 

2 

1 2 


127 Netschajeff, A., “Exp erimen telle Untersuchungen iiber c 
Gedachtnissentwickelung bei Schulkindern”, Zeitschrift fur Psycholoi 
und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane, vol. 24 (1900), pp. 321-351. 

1 28 Wissler, C., “The Correlation of Mental and Physical Test 
Psych. Mon., vol. 3 (1901), no. 6, p. 62. 

129 Lobsien, M., “Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Gedac 
nissentwickelung bei Schulkindern”, Ztsch. fur Psychol, und Physi 
der Sinnesorgane, vol. 27 (1901), pp. 34-76. 

iso op. cit . 
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The same writer also says: “In both the auditory and visual 
series the .women show distinctly greater powers of memory” 
(p. 96). Anri later: “In memorization of nonsense syllables, 
the women memorize more rapidly than the men.” “There is 
no difference between the men and women in retentiveness” 
(P- 99). 

Schuyten 131 found in four different tests of memory for 2- 


place numbers, the following 

percentages of accuracy: 




.. 69.6 

77.5 62.6 

55.1 

"Rirvvrc ... _ 


.. 58.1 

64.0 57.9 

35.0 



_ 

- - 

•- 

Percentile difference in favor of 

girls. 

.. 11.5 

13.3 4.7 

20.1 


Levy 132 found that in memory for words enclosed in geo¬ 
metric figures the women were superior to the men. The fol¬ 
lowing are the scores for the various figures obtained by compu¬ 
tation of the data given by that investigator: 

Women Men 


Triangle 
Hexagon 
Square . 
Circle — 
Diamond 


17.7 

16.6 

17.2 

16.9 

17.2 

16.9 

17.2 

16.8 

17.1 

16.8 


In the average the women excel by about three per cent. 


Summary. 

(1) In addition and multiplication, the girls appear to be 
somewhat superior, although such is not invariably the ease. 

(2) In the drawing test, the girls appear to follow the method 
of emphasizing accuracy rather than speed; and the boys, speed 
rather than accuracy. That one sex is actually capable of ex¬ 
celling the other in either speed or accuracy cannot be said with 
certainty. Other investigations give conflicting testimony with 
regard to sex-differences in speed of movement; and with regard 
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to accuracy, there is a small amount of evidence favoring the 
superiority of the boys. 

. (3) In tlie completion test the girls show a distinct superi- 
ority. 

(4) The girls are decidedly more efficient in cancellation, ac¬ 
cording to the present and previous investigations. 

(5) The girls excel without exception in memory for auditory 
and visual digits and in recognition of nonsense syllables. These 
results are m agreement with nearly all previous investigations. 

(6) Excluding the tests for speed and accuracy of movement, 
in which the results, as far as ability is concerned, are uncertain,’ 
out of 42 comparisons (six classes in seven tests) the girls excel 
in 38 and the boys in 4. 


X 

General Summary and Conclusions 

This investigation and the examination of data from other 
sources indicates a somewhat unsteady yet definite diurnal 
rhythm of efficiency for a variety of mental and physical func¬ 
tions. This is close to the conclusion arrived at by Marsh 133 when 
he expressed himself as “favorable to the idea of a few broad 
diurnal variations of a rather general nature, coexisting with 
more numerous and intensive variations in individuals.” The 
dearth of intensive data, and the general lack of uniformity in 
the experimental conditions, made it impossible for this experi¬ 
menter to find definite evidence of a general tendency common ' 
to all activities.. “When”, he says, “one attempts properly to 
weigh data obtained from diurnal periods in number from 2 to 
24; from various measurements of various activities; from sub¬ 
jects of varying number, age, and sex; and under other varying 
conditions, the task is found to be quite hopeless.” 134 In the 
present investigation such modifying factors and sources of 
error have been largely eliminated by a suitable method, and 


133 Marsh, op. tit., p. 93. 


134 Ibid., p. 96. 
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by using as subjects a group of children of nearly the same age, 
doing nearly the same work, and with interests, environment, 
state of health, time of eating, of sleeping and of rising almost 
the same. And it has been found that the daily rhythm of 
efficiency is in most essentials the same for the various forms 
of mental and physical work. 

The curve here found is characterized by a more or less 
steady rise from the first hour of the morning until midday. 
In the afternoon, the motor processes continue to increase in 
efficiency, while the more strictly mental functions show an 
after-lunch decrease, followed by a final increase in efficiency. 
In most respects the course of efficiency for both mental and 
motor functions is the same, while various other researches have 
indicated that pulse-rate, respiration, and other vital activities 
also follow the same course. It has been urged, moreover, that 
the rhythm of sleep is prolonged through the waking hours. 
This is most acutely felt, soon after rising, in a general drowsi¬ 
ness or sluggishness, which persists with ebb and flow during 
the day. 

Apparently all forms of motor, mental, and vital activities 
are subject to a daily ebb and flow similar to the one we have 
found for mental activities in the case of school children. The 
organism appears to pass daily through a stage of “warming- 
up”, or adaptation, which is facilitated by a number of factors, 
although such factors do, at the same time, have their oppon¬ 
ents. The general belief seems to be that this adaptation is 
facilitated by internal and external sensory stimuli, acting 
cumulatively. Continued activity brings greater nervous irri¬ 
tability, a greater ease and dispatch of performance—in short, 
a greater efficiency for work. On a small scale we have some¬ 
thing similar in the “warming-up” and “summation” phe¬ 
nomena of the nerve-muscle preparation of the frog. 

Some 135 are of the opinion that this process of adaptation 
following a state of continued activity is alone responsible for 
variations in efficiency during the day, although many 136 believe 


135 For instance, Hollingworth, op. cit. 


i3G See Marsh, op. cit. 
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that other factors, such as temperature, humidity, electrical and 
other changes are prominent factors. Of these, Itollmgworfli 
says, 1:57 “such influences, it would Ik* exceedingly difficult to 
disentangle from many other factors", am! "there is. indeed, 
no evidence that they exist. “ The present work, at least, gives 
us no reason to believe that such factors do not exist ; indeed, 
it would seem reasonable to agree with Marsh, that .although 
such factors may la* isolated only with the greatest diflleulty, 
they should not on that account he left out of court. I tin to 
what extent such factors are effective in determining efficiency, 
and to what extent the effect of the work pence vs itself is m 
volved, cannot at present la* determined. As far as one m aide 
to see, the* two groups of influences work in harmony , and to 
gether an* responsible for daily variations in efficiency. 

Tin* process of adaptation, however, can eotifiuue only in a 
certain point, when its course, by reason of opposing factors, 
is retarded. Prominent among such modifying factor*, is fadigmo 
which varies with tin* individual, the kind of work, and n dh 
various external conditions. Peelings of fatigue, hew of inf or 
est, and similar conditions have a similar effect, Hit* tun*’ and,, 
heartiness of meals, drugs, and disturbances in internal and 
external conditions from other causes, also modify the mutse 
of efficiency. 

The curves of efficiency for all forum of aeth by are in noof 
respects alike; in fact, as far as the morning is concerned, they 
are identical. But with regard to the afternoon limits certain 
characteristic differences were found differences it semim r*%H 
enable to suppose, which are caused either by a difference m tip* 
form and nature of tin* process of adaptation ot\ what 
more likely, by a difference in the effect nemo t to flic f( 
of tin* various factors fatigue, ennui, utmtK efo M w Inch fmu* 
been mentioned, or by them* combined with adaptation. 

Whatever the causes may be, the fact is clear tliaf tftme 
processes which art* more strictly mental reach their tmMmnm 
in the later forenoon, and show n great deemne bdbm ing the 

ui7 Ilolliaaworth, me rg„ j». 17a, 
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midday meal ; while the funetions whose elements are chiefly* 
or wholly motor show a eout inuoux iuerease in eftieieuey duriny; 
tlie sellout day, with the maximum oeeurriu^r in tin* last hour. 
Hollmynvorth 1,1 '* found a similar dUTerenee, of whieh he writes; 
“The intlueuee of continued work upon more s! nelly mental 
p roe esses di tiers characteristically from the effects upon pro 
eesses essentially muscular in nature/" In the present work 
the differenee ts most manifest in the hour following the mid* 
day meal; the mental processes show a. decided drop at this 
hour, while the motor netivities show an increase, Apparently 
the various faetors whieh arise at the time of the midday meal, 
or whieh follow it, have less efleet on tin* motor than on the 
mental funet ions. It is probable too, as f lolttnyworflt lias 
pointed out, that in tin* field of motor functions there is a more 
extended and more prououneed adaptation titan in file field of 
the mental funet ions. 

Midway between the eurvex of efficiency for the xtrlef |\ 
mental functions and the strietlv motor funetions, lien the 
eourse of rflieieney for larger museular contractions amt strength* 
The data from a lar^e number of investmuttons i see p, T 1 * have 
generally agreed in showinir an immense from a mornum mini - 
mum to an afternoon maximum of eftieieuey similar to the eurvex 
found for the motor processes. The eurvex for jrrmx muscular 
strength, however* generally show a temporary decrease follow* 
itur the midday meal, in whieh respeet they resemble the eurvex 
for the sfrietly mental functions, This pdvex us a third form 
of variation in eftieieuey, and produces additional evidence that 
certain factors dependent upon the midday meal may cause, in 
some forum of activity, a, drop in eftieieuey. Knelt faetors have 
a very nofieetihle intlueuee tn the field of the strictly mental ns 
■well ns of the $vtm museular functions, while their efleet is 
quite uegTiffible upon such motor funet tons ns have tram here 
considered, 

The present study indicates, moreover, that fin- purer the 

motor fund ion, tin* more prououneed wall he its difference from 

res 0|S cit/ p, -lilt, 
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the course of the more strictly mental functions, Tin* afternoon 
increase in speed of movement (maze test \ for example, was 
double the increase 1 in cancellation. The latter apparently was 
on the border between the motor and mental funetions, and 
while it resembled the curve of the eompuratively pun* motor 
functions, it showed a tendency to partake of tin* nature of the 
other group. This relation was indicated also by the moderate 
correlation found between speed of movement and cancellation. 

The facts brought out by the correlation of tests throw light 
on the diurnal variation, sinee they furnish niidifsosiul evidence 
of a general ebb and flow of edieieuey nit her titan of distinctive 
rhythms for specific functions. Kxeept for the functions wltiefi 
were very closely related ( multiplication imd addition ; mnlittn*y 
and visual memory), but small positive ennvlntinus were found 
—a fact which indicates that the tests which were used mens- 
ured a variety of comparatively unrelated funetions, The 
curves, then, for a number of such unrelated functions are \erv 
similar save, of course, for tin* ditferenee betwe#m mental and 
motor functions, to which we have just alluded. The idea often 
held that different sorts of mental activities might have distinct 
daily variations is not in agreement with the results here nto 
tained. These point ratlier to the existence of a few dHinife 
rhythms which are in many respects the same; a, rhythm coin 
mon to all mental functions; another euutmon to huh! motor 
functions (maze test and cancellation test, Hew ; and perhaps 
a third for gross muscular strength, For such functions its 
.partake of the nature of two or more of flir^e larger groups, 
the course of effieieney falls between the curves of fin* functions 
concerned. 

The application of tin* results of this amt other iuvestigtt* 
turns will be left largely to the reader; mention will he made of 
a few inevitable suggestions only. First of all, it Is clear that 
any trustworthy investigation must not disregard the exUtonre 
of periodic ehanges in efficiency, fbtfn winch are to he emu. 
pared cannot with safety he obtained nt different timo^ of the 
<lay on suceessive days unless some mean-* of eompnfmg tie* 
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diurnal variations of efficiency are available. Similarly, in the 
investigation of fatigue or of phenomena which require con¬ 
tinued or discontinuous work during the day, such periodicity 
in performance should not be left out of account. 

Sex-differences have been computed with the result that the 
girls generally excel; but sex-differences with regard to the 
diurnal variations of efficiency have not been discovered. 
Although some investigators 139 have found slight differences in 
the time of maximum efficiency of the sexes among adults, 
others have not found such variations; and the present work 
indicates that marked sex-differences are not to be expected. 
At any rate, for practical purposes, it seemed best to take the 
sexes together in an attempt to discover the daily rhythm of 
efficiency for the reason that, at the present time at least, mixed 
classes are prevalent in the schools; and the results, if they are 
to be applied to such, should be based on the work of children 
of both sexes working together. 

The results warrant no definite conclusions with regard to 
fatigue. To conclude, because of rapidly increasing efficiency, 
that pupils are not affected by fatigue at certain hours of the 
school day, would be unjustified for the reason that the efficiency 
shown at any hour is that of a mechanism in a certain stage of 
adaptation and at a certain stage of fatigue. Were no fatigue 
present, efficiency at any hour compared with that at the first 
hour of work might be quite different. In fact, the work of a 
host of investigators has shown that fatigue and feelings of 
fatigue, and the like, are, under certain conditions, quite suf¬ 
ficient to conceal the advantage one hour may otherwise have 
over another. 

Since children engaged in the regular work of the school 
served as subjects in the present research and their efficiency 
was limited by such pure fatigue as existed, there is reason to 
believe that, in school work at least, much of the decrease in 
efficiency as the day wears on may be due to psychological 
rather than to physiological factors. Lack of interest, feel- 


139 E. g., Marsh, op. cit., p. 90 . 
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ings of fatigue and the like, may cause the pupils to lessen 
their application to their work; and under such conditions as 
those in the present tests, where such feelings were largely 
eliminated, it is seen that the time which to casual observation 
may be the least efficient is really the time of greatest efficiency. 
It is probable that in the case of children any attempt to force 
an intense application to work at times when there is but slight 
inclination would be hazardous, in part because the pressure 
would be resented and would prove more harmful than the 
work itself. But in the ease of adults a voluntary ordering of 
their lives is more clearly within the range of possibility. The 
feelings of fatigue and of ennui, which become more habitual 
and insistent as one indulges in them, might be made to dis¬ 
appear if one would work on in spite of them. Fortunately 
it appears that during some of the periods when we are most 
susceptible to such feelings of indisposition, the tendency to 
slacken in our work is counterbalanced by a high efficiency 
which then exists. To be able to avoid the disadvantages of the 
former and enjoy the advantages of the latter would be an end 
worth striving for. That one could, by effort, obtain the gain 
resulting from the disregard of the feelings of fatigue and the 
like, without suffering a loss due to various retarding factors, 
is a matter of great concern, but it lies beyond the field of the 
present work. 

With regard to the arrangement of the school day, the data 
here presented have certain implications. From the results ob¬ 
tained by the more strictly mental tests, the advantage of a 
longer recess following the midday meal is indicated. The 
period of mental inefficiency persists until about 2 o’clock, and 
it would seem to be a wise move to arrange a two-hour recess 
before this time. Unfortunately we cannot be perfectly certain 
of the wisdom of such a change 140 , for the present research does 

wo xt is possible that the break in the period of work at midday, 
the habit of relaxing and resting at that time—quite apart from the 
mere physiological effects of the meal—allows the organism to revert 
from the state of high efficiency which existed in the late forenoon to a 
state of relatively low efficiency. Consequently it might well be that a 
certain amount of work must be accomplished to get the organism 



not actually show that tin* hour from :! to I e. M. is high in tho 
scale of clliciciicy, although the trend of the curve during the 
hour preceding indicates this. Moreover, when the motor func¬ 
tions are considered, the l o’clock hour appears to he one of 
relatively great, eflicieuey, since it is actually superior to the 
host of tht> forenoon hours. Such school work as draw tint, 
writing, and other motor functions, apparently, could he given 
with advantage at this hour, and the advisability of shifting 
the afternoon session to a later hour would remain doubtful 
unless it could he demonstrated that the hour from :t to 1 t*. m. 
is id' even greater eflicieuey for muscular work. 

On the whole, the present work has confirmed the conclu¬ 
sions of Winch and others that difficult subjects may he handled 
as effectively in a later hour of the forenoon as at an earlier. 
It indicates further that in general the forenoon is the best 
time For strictly mental work, although the first morning hour 
is poor, while the afternoon may best he taken up with school 
subjects in which the motor factors are predominant. \ et, it 
does not of necessity follow that the time of greatest perform 
mice is the time of greatest improvement. The tune when mm 
can work problem, in arithmetic with the greatest speed and 
accuracy may not be the tune when one will obtain the most 
lusting benefit from the work, or make the greatest advance. 
Indeed, the knowledge of the eVaei relationship of these coll 
, litmus would be of great value. Tim work of Winch p. titll.i 
has ,shown us that in tin* ease of computation the time we have 
found most eflieieut for performance is also the time at which 
the pupils learn tu.nl raptdiv. This would give some support 
t„ the thought that mavimum performance come - at the time 
of mavimum improvement. 

'fhe last word with regard to dml.v variations hi rftmmuev 
has not, In am means bent spoken. Tim present findings can 
not with a ..urauee be applied t*< conditions ddb-rmd I com Mm .<• 


jo-ttin "warmed hj." amt ta Mm "awtio-, tor wort.", a nrorwm whirl, 
might run the same four;..- vvtmMmr it were !■* -mi at I r m or if r, m, 
or later h'or a lilsrwsitott ciu|<tiie:t/m>- Mm |.l>> •slotoclrot effect’, o! ft.n 
me:d e;*i«erl;dt.v, rice ttfitmr, I!> "till tram.. !» Whipple t MM ! I. 

[., Hit, 
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under which the investigation was conducted. The true char¬ 
acter of daily rhythms in efficiency can be determined only by 
extensive investigations carried on at different places, under 
different environment, at different times of the year, and under 
different climatic conditions. If other investigations show that 
the same variations take place despite these different conditions, 
such knowledge will be of marked pedagogical significance. 

Transmitted September 12, 1914. 
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PART I 

THE ATTENTION VALUE OF POSITIONS ON THE 
EIGHT-SHEET BILLBOARD 




H/AHERIMENTS WITHOUT PREDETERMINED FIXATION 


The entire problem of attention, of which this paper treats 
is of importance to the advertiser, and an understanding of it 
is necessary for the wisest application of advertising. 

Of the various media of publicity used in modern advertising 
the present study is concerned with that form of outdoor pub- 

^ n ° Wn aS the bllld)oard > and especially with a definite unit 
ox that system, the eight-sheet stand. 

• oo 1S fOTm 1S COmposed of ei S bt one-sheet units, each measur¬ 
ing 28 inches high by 42 inches wide, the total area of the eight 
sheets being 9 feet 4 inches in height by 7 feet in width. 
Each one-sheet unit, because of its position in the visual field 
has a definite attention value. Our problem resolves itself into 
a determination of a preference point, or of the distribution of 
attention over the area in question. 

The plan of the experiment here reported involved a series 
of tests with and without the introduction of a fixation point 
on boards, at, above, and below the level of the eyes, and in¬ 
volved also minor considerations which will be explained dur- 
mg the progress of the report. 

The practical difficulty of dealing with the full-size bill- 
oard required its reproduction in reduced dimensions, which 
still preserved the visual angle and proportions of the original. 

In tb e first part of the experiment (in which five observers 
were used), the observer was seated within a darkened enclosure 
having an opening through which he observed a white screen 73 
em high by 57 em. wide—the proportion of the bill-board. The 
center of the screen was placed in line with the primary position 

° :T d ’ 4 meters dlstant ’ m a ro °m darkened sufficiently to 
make the screen only faintly visible. 
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TABLE I 

Judgments for Different Positions on the Billboard 
Chance Order 


JUDGMENTS 

3-2345678 
K 27 15 2 4 25 17 20 9 

K 22 10 2 2 10 9 12 5 

J 21 9 323465 

H 27 1 1 7 2 2 

B 25 9 1 9 6 4 

122 44 8 9 54 38 44 19 

Total Judgments, 338. 

Correct Judgments, 122 , or 36%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 

N 13 71 7 1 14 13 6 4 

K 14 49 5 2 3 7 6 

J 11 15 3 4 49 7 6 

H 1 34 2 1 1 1 

B 11 26 6 2 3 5 54 

50 195 23 10 24 34 25 15 

Total Judgments, 376. 

Correct Judgments, 195, or 52%. 

JUDGMENTS 

* 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

H 3 8 54 3 10 6 11 10 

K 2 7 53 3 81 72 

J 7 10 24 3 4 7 3 

H 30 2 2 3 l i 

B 3 6 25 4 2 7 13 i 

15 31 186 15 26 24 40 14 

Total Judgments. 351. 

Correct Judgments. 186, or 53%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12 345678 
N 10 5 3 4 46 18 10 6 

K 12 8 3 9 28 10 3 6 

J3525 20 882 

H 4 5 5 20 11 4 2 

B 3 1 1 2 27 10 3 1 

32 24 9 25 141 57 28 17 

Total Judgments, 333. 

Correct Judgments, 141, or 42%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12 345678 
5 12 5 4 20 37 10 9 

K 4 15 6 10 43 2 

J 9 9 3 4 7 17 10 10 

Hl 3 3l8 19 3 

B7 9 6 2 10 12 4 2 

26 48 23 11 55 128 27 23 

Total Judgments, 341. 

Correct Judgments, 128, or 37 %. 


JUDGMENTS 

12 345678 
^ 2 4 2 3 12 21 54 10 

K 2 1 1 1 1 10 70 1 

J 1 23 13 14 32 5 

H 1 1 2 6 32 

B 9 3 5 3 10 7 18 3 

15 10 11 9 28 58 206 19 

Total Judgments, 356. 

Correct Judgments, 206, or 58%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12 345678 
N 6 10 4 51 11 8 2 1 

K226 57 2141 

J 238 29 4lli 

H - 2 2 28 1 3 1 1 

B29 7 14 7821 

12 26 27 179 25 21 10 5 

Total Judgments, 305. 

Correct Judgments, 179, or 59 %. 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 

N7 643886 57 

K 1 2 1 6 1 3 49 

J2 5 6 3 lli 0 20 

H 851133 23 

B 8 12 4 3 1 6 10 11 

18 28 20 16 12 18 32 160 

Total Judgments, 304. 

Correct Judgments, 160, or 53%. 
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1; beginning at the top and left was No. 1, followed immediately 
below by Nos. 2, 3, and 4; at the top and right was No. 5, then 
6, 7, and 8. And it was the duty of the observer to locate the 
blank by its appearance in one of the above positions. The cor¬ 
rect judgments determined the relative attention-value of the 
different space positions. 

The observer’s expectant attention was secured by the two 
commands “ready” and “now”, the first given two seconds 
before the stimulus. Whenever an alteration or an indecision 
of judgment occurred, that slide was replaced by another. Only 
definite judgments were recorded. 

The first method of exposure was that of a chance order of 
presentation, and Table I, page 160, gives the judgments of the 
five observers. 1 

From this table it may be concluded that the relative value 
of the various positions as indicated by the correctness of locat¬ 
ing the blank is as follows: 


Position name.* 

Highest Value 4 

7 

8 
3 
2 

5 

6 

Lowest Value 1 


*See diagram, page 159. 


Other systems of exposure .—The question whether the 
recognition of the position of the blank was influenced by the 
preceding exposures formed the motive for the following series 
of experiments: 


i In the accompanying tables the actual location of the ‘‘blank will 
be indicated by the bold-faced numeral beside the group of 3 ud S“f^®; 
Heading the columns in each particular group there appear theposition 
names, and under these appear the judgments which assigned the blank 
to that position. 
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System 1-2-2-1: The blank exposed in position 1 followed 
by its exposure in position 2—then reverse 
order, blank exposed in position 1. Blank 
exposed in position 2 followed by its exposure 
in position 3—then blank exposed in position 
3 followed by position 2, thus continuing 
through the remaining combinations. 

System 1-5-5-1: The blank exposed in position 1 followed 
by its exposure in position 5—then reverse 
order, blank exposed in position 5 followed 
by its exposure in position 1. Blank exposed 
in position 2 followed by its exposure in 
position 6—then blank exposed in position 
6 followed by position 2, thus continuing 
through the remaining combinations. 

The positive primary image by which the blank was prin¬ 
cipally recognized persisted for too small an interval to remain 
in any memory process for comparison with the succeeding 
blank. The intervals between the exposures (about twenty 
seconds) were of such a duration that no persistence of any after 
image of the preceding exposure was observed. We may there¬ 
fore assume from the following data that there was no sensory 
fusion or any sensory illusions. 

From Table II we may conclude that by this system (1-2-2-1 
order) the relative attention values of the various positions in 
order as indicated by the frequency of correct judgments is: 

i Position Name 

Highest Value 7 

3 

4 
8 
2 
6 

5 
1 


Lowest Value 
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TABLE II 

Judgments for Different Positions on the Billboard 


Order 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
N 1 15 2 12 

K 3 1 12431 

J 3 3 11 11 

1 H 5 1 

B 1 2 3 11 

13 6 3 11 S 6 4 

Total Judgments, 51. 

Correct Judgments, 13, or 26%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
N 6 7 1 3 6 1 

K 8 14 2 1 1 1 

J5221 424 

2 H 13 

B 4 6 1 1 3 1 

23 42 6 3 4 10 6 6 

Total Judgments, 100. 

Correct Judgments, 42, or 42%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
N 2 2 9 2142 

K 1 16 

J4461131 

3 H 10 1 1 1 

B 2 2 5 4 1 2 

8 9 46 64 672 

Total Judgments, 88. 

Correct Judgments, 46, or 52%. 

JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
N 115 111 

K 1 1 10 1 1 

J 3 6 1 

4 H 3 3 

B 1 1 12 2 1 

2 2 5 25 5 6 3 

Total Judgments, 48. 

Correct Judgments, 25, or 52%. 


1 - 2 - 2-1 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
N 2 1 4 2 1 

K 4 2 3 2 1 2 

J 1 1 2 3 2 1 

H 2 3 1 5 

B 1 5 2 

8222 17 935 

Total Judgments, 48. 

Correct Judgments, 17, or 35%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
N 2 1 1 2 4 6 4 

K 1 6 3 3 10 11 

J3112391 
H 2 1 5 3 1 6 

B 3 3 4 5 1 

9 13 6 4 19 33 4 5 

Total Judgments, 93. 

Correct Judgments, 33, or 36%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
N 1 4 4 7 4 

K 1 1 2 20 

J 12 6 10 1 

H 2 10 I 

B22 114141 

3 4 4 1 8 15 51 6 

Total Judgments, 92. 

Correct Judgments, 51, or 55%. 


JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
N 2 1 16 

K 3 9 

J312 121 

H 11 4 0 

B 12 1112 

53 54124 22 

Total Judgments, 46. 

Correct Judgments, 22, or 48%. 
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TABLE III 

Judgments for Different Positions on the lUUhhnu! 

Order t .» 4 / 


J UDC MENTS Be M K N * 


X 

2 3 4 

5 

(5 

7 

s 

1 

2 $ s »* 

N 2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

4 

Is a 

t o 

K 3 

6 1 


1 

l 


K 2 

1 4 3 1 

J 3 

i 

1 

•;» 

l 


J 

1 t t 

H 4 

X 

1 




H 

i 3, 

B 2 

2 

1 


l 


It 

i .t i 

14 

9 3 

6 

5 

a 

4 

;* 

t it* 

Total Judgments, 44. 





Total . 

II 

Correct 

Judgments, 14, 

or 32 



Correct 

Jnd t .4, or M 




JUDGMENTS 


.it fitaiKxr* 


X 

2 

3 

4 5 6 7 H 

1 

2 4 1 s 

11 

N. 

9 

l 

1 l 

N 1 

1 t I 

a 

K 3 

3 

1 

2 1 t 

K 1 

•J t 

4 

.1 

4 

X 

X J 2 

J 

a i 

3 

11 

3 



it 

a 

3 

B 

4 

1 

1 

it i 

3 3 


3 

23 

4 

14 4 11 

;i 

n 0 f 0 

f 1 

Total 

Judgments, 

41, 

Total 

,f II 


Correct Judgments, 23, or .W,L 

< *?irm 

f J 1, It. - 





JUDO- ME NTS 

jt dumen r•• 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 ft 7 H 

1 2 4 t . o , 

N 

1 

7 

1 2 1 

N 1 11*1 

K 1 

2 

6 1 


fv 4 1 

J 

2 

2 X 

l 2 

J III 

H 


o 

1111 

HI 1 t 4 

B 


3 

X 1 1 

ft III 

1 

r> 

20 2 

4 2 fl 2 

2 t 4 a ^ v.‘ 

Total 

Judgments, 42. 


Total J mtcio^of h ., 41 

Correct Judgments, 20 or -MM, 

Coriwt JuLMcnfi, Hi*, tvi i # 



JT 

DEMENTS 



it MiiSriiM*" 

i 2 

3 

4 r» f» 7 

8 

i 

3 SI ». , 

N 


9 1 


\ 

t » 

K 

2 

e i 


k 

I 1 

J l 

X 

H 


J 

1 1 

H 


4 1 

1 

fl 

1 1 

B 3 

1 

1 I 


tt 11 

a i 

4 

4 

23 2 2 

1 

2 

4 i t i 'a a 

Total Judgments, 30. 


Total 

Jmkjnu eti,, f * 

Correct Judgments, 2ft, or tlTTL 


Corfet | f, ,,, a , 
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From Table* 111, wo may eonelueie that by this system {1 a 
7) 1 order) the relative* attention value's of the various positUms 
as undented by their frequency of eorreet judgments is: 

Position Nanus 

Highest Values 4 

8 

O 

m 

7 

8 

S 

* 1 

lowest Value 6 


Tin* following condensed Table IV tp. 1«71 gives a mm 

pitulatiou of the* pereeutnge of eorreet judgments for the three* 
systems, and also the* first and seeoud "substitute” positiousr 
that is, the positions »u»st frequently ehoseu in flit* incorrect 
judgments for each system, 

<\miputing the* proportionate* number of eorreet judgments 
to the* total received, we have* tin* following average* percentage 
of eorreet judgments for eaeti system and their general average* 
for tin* upper half and tin* hover half of tin* hill hoard. 




Upper half 

<Non. i» s. r», at 

riunwe order 

w:?\ 


I4w> t ayntem . - . 


Uenernt Average ttT 7 

1*2-24 system , 


Lower half 

(Non. 3, 4, 7. N> 

rhamv orth r 

W'/r) 


LH-fel ry litem 

rife J 

Ueneral Avows* hP; 

t 2'24 system 

r»:w-| 

** «, , .i 


There* is consequently a marked tendeney of attention toward 
the tower half of tin* se*reem 


Computing as above* the* average* percentages of correct judg 
ments for eaeh system and their general average, for the left 
half and right half of the hilMwmrd, they art* as fed lows; 
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Left half 
(Nos. 1, 2,3,4) 

Chance order . 50%"| 

1-5-5-1 system . 50% L General Average 48% 

1-2-2-1 system . 44% I 

Right half 
(Nos. 5, 6,7,8) 

Chance order ... 48%‘l 

1-5-5-1 system . 44% General Average 45% 

1-2-2-1 system ... 44% I 


Thus the two vertical halves with a three-per-cent difference 
are more nearly equal than are the top and bottom halves with 
a fifteen-per-cent difference; the left half, however, receives 
slightly more attention than does the right. 

The results do not indicate any influence from the preceding 
position of the blank. On the average, there is, however, a con¬ 
sistent tendency to attend to the left half of the screen more 
than to the right; and to the lower half, than to> the upper. 
Positions 1, 5, and 6 are, in value, uniformly near the bottom 
of the list; while position 4 is uniformly at or near the top. 

Section 2: Experiments With Fixation Point (The Eye in Primary 

Position) 

The second part of the experiment consisted in an attempt 
to note what would be the influence of a fixation point upon the 
relative attention value of the various position units of the bill¬ 
board, (a) when the center of the bill-board is so placed that 
the eye in fixating it is in its primary position as before; (6) 
when the bill-board assumes a position above or below this. 

Method.—Six observers were used, four of whom had had 
experience in the first part of the experiment. The observer 
was seated in a dark chamber wherein the screens were exposed. 
Three screens, each having the dimensions used in the previous 
part of the experiment, were placed directly above one another ; 
the middle screen, whose center was in the primary line of 
regard, was three meters distant from the observer, the angle 
of vision being 14°. The centers of the lower and upper screens 
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TABLE IV 





Recapitulation of 

Exposure 

Methods 




JUDGMENTS 



JUDGMENTS 




Correct 

Substitutes 


Correct 

Substitutes 


Average 

1st 2nd 


Average 

1st 

2nd 

1 Chance 

36% 

5 2 

Chance 

42% 

6 

1 5 

X 1551 

32% 34% 

2 5 

1551 

41% 39% 

1 

7 

1221 

26% 

5 6 

1221 

35% 

6 

1 


JUDGMENTS 



JUDGMENTS 




Correct 

Substitutes 


Correct 

Substitutes 


Average 

1st 2nd 


Average 

1st 

2nd 

ey Chance 

52% 

1 6 

Chance 

37% 

5 

2 6 

" 1551 

56% 50% 

3 6 

1551 

27% 33% 

2 

5 u 

1221 

42% 

1 6 

1221 

36% 

5 

2 


JUDGMENTS 



JUDGMENTS 




Correct 

Substitutes 


Correct 

Substitutes 


Average 

1st 2nd 


Average 

1st 

2nd 

Q Chance 

53% 

7 2 

Chance 

58% 

6 

5 S 7 

o 

1551 

48% 51% 

7 2 

1551 

49% 54% 

6 

5 

1221 

52% 

2 1 

1221 

55% 

6 

5 


JUDGMENTS 



JUDGMENTS 




Correct 

Substitutes 


Correct 

Substitutes 


Average 

1st 2nd 


Average 

1st 

2nd 

A Chance 

59% 

3 2 

Chance 

53% 

7 

l 8 

^ 1551 

67% 59% 

3 2 

1551 

60% 53% 

7 

2 

1221 

52% 

6 3 

1221 

48% 

1 

3 
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were each 78 cm. distant from the center of the middle screen, 
the respective visual angles being 13°, while an angle of 21° sub¬ 
tended the 114 cm. distance between the center of the middle 
screen and extreme upper and lower edge of top and bottom 
screen respectively. A permanent fixation point was formed by 
a small and very dim glow-light exposed from behind through 
the center of the middle screen. Coming from the same light¬ 
ing system, the fixation point and the illuminated area of the 
screen had a constant relative intensity. 



The screens were invisible in the complete darkness of the 
room, and the same apparatus was used as in the earlier experi¬ 
ments. After retinal adaptation to darkness to such a degree 
that the dim fixation point became visible, a series of judgments 
for each level was secured separately, so that there was an 
“associated expectancy” of the special relation of the exposure 
to the fixation point. 
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1C!) 


Tlu 1 observers wen 1 cautioned throughout tin- experiment to 
maintain a steady tixation when the signal was given. How¬ 
ever, it is probable that oeeasionally there was uneonseions 
movement id' the eyes. 

A greater etl'ort of the will, to maintain the desired atten¬ 
tion. was neeessary here and a greater strain resulted than in 
■hi v other part of tin 1 experiment. 

The same proeedure of exposure was maintained as in the 
lirst part of the experiment. An interpretation of the follow 
ing tables will give an indication of the attention value ot the 
ditVereut positions on the upper and lower screen as compared 
with those on the middle screen, while the tixation paint eon 

tinned at the primary position. 

Commencing with the lower screen i see Table Vt, the utten 
tion values of the positions by reason ot their average percentage 
of correct judgments follow: 

Position Name 


Hie,heat Value 

f. 

t 

X 

7 

ft 

a 

Lowest Value ^ 


Tin* first thtve fall within tin* tup half of tin* *<*m*n, the amt 
imiwt to tin* fixation point, ami closer to tin* ronfrr of vision. 
The judgments of tin* rpdd and loft halves of tin* xeroen iiidi 

and* nothing worthy of eomment. 

The attention valttos for positions on tin* middle sereen wnee 


Tahlo VI i an*: 

Punt* ton Nunn* 

flintiest Value :l 

#1 

7 

K 

4 

t 

It 
ft 


Loweat, Value 
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TABLE V 

Judgments for Different Positions on the Billboard 
Lower Level 

Fixation Point 7 8 Cm. Above 


JUDGMENTS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

N 6 

1 


1 

3 

1 

K 6 

1 



1 

2 

V 22 

2 

1 




B 4 


1 


5 

1 1 

H 17 

1 

2 


1 


55 

5 

4 

1 

10 

4 1 

Total Judgments, 

82. 



Correct 

Judgments, 55, or 

67%. 




JUDGMENTS 




1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

N 1 



6 

5 



K 1 



7 

1 



V 1 



22 

1 

5 

2 

B 2 

1 

1 

3 




H 



17 

2 

2 


5 

1 

1 

55 

9 

7 

2 

Total Judgments, 80. 





Correct 

Judgments, 55, or 

69%. 





JUDGMENTS 




1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

N 

8 

2 


3 



K 

10 

2 





V 1 

26 

4 


1 

1 

1 

B 1 

4 

1 

1 1 

2 

2 


H 

17 

3 



1 


2 

65 

12 

1 1 

6 

4 

1 

Total Judgments, 

92. 




Correct 

Judgments, 65, or 

70%. 





JUDGMENTS 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

N 1 



1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

K • 1 




5 

2 


1 

y 


2 

1 

4 

13 

5 

4 

B 1 

1 


1 

7 

2 

2 


H 


1 

2 


11 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

21 

32 

13 

10 

Total 

Judgments, 

88. 






Correct Judgments, 32, or 36%. 




JUDGMENTS 







JUDGMENTS 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

N 2 

1 

1 


2 


5 

1 

N 





2 

6 

5 

1 

K 2 


4 

1 


1 

2 


K 

1 

2 



2 

1 

3 

3 

Y 

2 

13 

11 

1 


2 

3 

Y 

1 

1 


1 


4 

11 

9 

B 2 


4 


3 

1 


1 

B 

1 

1 

4 


3 

4 

1 


H 

1 

8 

4 

2 


5 

2 

H 

1 



1 

2 

2 

14 

1 

6 

4 

30 

16 

8 

2 

14 

7 


4 

4 

4 

2 

9 

17 

34 

14 

Total Judgments, 

87. 





Total Judgments, 

88. 





Correct 

Judgments, 30, or 

35%. 


Correct 

Judgments, 34, or 

39%. 



1 




JUDGMENTS 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

N 4 



1 


1 

4 

5 

K 4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 


Y 1 

3 

3 

7 


2 

2 

11 

B 2 

2 



2 

4 



H 

1 

4 

8 

2 

1 

4 

3 

11 

7 

8 

19 

6 

9 

11 

19 

Total Judgments, 

90. 





Correct 

Judgments-, 

19, or 

21%. 





JUDGMENTS 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

N 1 

1 



3 

1 

4 

5 

K 2 


2 

1 

2 

1 


5 

Y 



1 

1 

1 

3 

22 

B 1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 


H 1 

1 


2 

1 


10 

6 

5 

5 

4 

6 

8 

5 

20 

38 

Total Judgments, 

91. 





Correct 

Judgments, 38, or 

42%. 
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TABLE VI 

Judgments for Different Positions on the Billboard 
Middle Level 

Fixation Point Center of Screen 


171 


JUDGMENTS 


1 2 3 4 5 0/ 

H 15 1 1 

N 10 1 2 

F 20 1 .1 

B 11 2 1 1 4 1 

K 16 1 

V 18 2 1 

90 6 1 1 6 3 3 

Total Judgments, 113. 

Correct Judgments, 90, or 80%. 


JUDGMENTS 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

H 





15 

N 





9 

F 


3 

1 


13 

B 

1 



1 

12 

K 

1 

1 



18 

Y 


2 


1 

13 


2 

6 

1 

2 

80 


Total Judgments, 119. 

Correct Judgments, 80, or 67%. 


H 

N 

F 

B 

K 

V 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 

17 

9 11 

23 
14 
14 
21 

98 1 1 


Total Judgments, 112. 

Correct Judgments, 98, or 88%. 


H 

N 

F 

B 

K 

y 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 6 

16 


1 

20 
11 

15 

16 

79 10 


Total Judgments, 114. 

Correct Judgments, 79, or 70%. 


H 

N 

F 

B 

K 

Y 


JUDGMENTS 
3 4 5 

15 
14 
22 

12 2 

17 

17 1 

97 3 


Total Judgments, 108. 

Correct Judgments, 97, or 90%. 


H 

N 

F 

B 

K 

Y 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 

11 1 
1 


7 

1 15 

1 2 10 

23 

1 13 
15 
19 

2 3 95 

Total Judgments, 108. 

Correct Judgments, 95, or 88%. 


JUDGMENTS 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

H 18 

N 1 11 

F 22 

B 1 2 2 13 1 5 

K 1 20 

Y 20 

223 104 1 5 

Total Judgments, 121. 

Correct Judgments, 104, or 8 


H 

N 

F 

B 

K 

Y 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 


8 

14 

16 

21 

9 

16 

16 

92 


Total Judgments, 105. 

Correct Judgments, 92, or 88%. 
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Lt. is of interest to note that the first tluve positions fall in 
the immediate area of the fixation point, two of which are on 
the left- half and one on the right half of the sore.-n. The two 
lowest positions. No. 8 and No. 4, have a greater attention value 
than the two at the top, No. I and No. and rank ahead of 
No. 6 which is nearer the fixation point. These results are in 
agreement with those of the first part of the experiment where 
a fixation point was not used. 

The. attention values for positions on the upper seiveti isee 
Table VIlJ are: 

Fitiillltiii Mittite 

Hljdiesl Value *1 

4 

H 

i 

* i? 

Lowest Value i 

The first three posit ioih la!! within the o * w * r ball of the 

screen, and in tin* area nearest the fhafimt pomp 

Tin* results establish the fart that On* au-ruev of uivurivH 
judgments in the upper and lower u*iv in tin- pmifiott* 

farthest frnm the fixation point and boated in fin* peripheral 

region of tht* retina. 

The average percentage of »*nrrrt , f judnue i\V> f* r po at tuns on 
the three* screens is, for tin’ hmir, If }e*r e* ?n fur fhr middle, 
8U per eent; and for fin* upper, ds pm cmi, 

From this part of the experiment, we nu> infer that the 
judgments on the lower sereen are |ti per emu nnov favorable 
for aeeuraey than the podfmuN on tin* upfe-r v-rea 1 , and that 
the middle screen is db per cent mure ^emirate than do* fewer 
and 45 per eent more than the upper vovmi, 

Oomparhm tin* valuer of the mb bib* urn* ^ eunLumnw fli« a 
fixation point with the name urea deu*m!^t m Far? ( without 
the fixation point, we find n greater pmvvntmv of nirrret judi* 
m(*nts for eaeh half with the fixation pom?, dim to the 
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effect of practice, but more especially to tbe presence of a fix¬ 
ation point. The presence of the fixation point probably ac¬ 
counts also for the smaller difference between the number of 
correct judgments for the upper and the number for the lower 
half of the screen. 

The results further imply a greater attention value for the 
lower half of the field. 


Section 3 : Experiments With Fixation Point Giving a Position of 
the Eye at or Above Its Primary Position 

The following experiments were conducted with and without 
a fixation point in each screen-position. 

Because of the practical conditions in the field of advertis¬ 
ing, 2 only the upper and middle screen levels of Part II were 
used in this part of the experiment. Otherwise the same pro¬ 
cedure was followed as in the second part of the experiment. 

The accompanying Tables (Nos. IX and X) will give an 
indication of the attention value of the different positions on 
the upper and middle screens when a fixation point is and is 
not present. 

For the upper screen the attention values follow. 


With fixation point 
Position Number 

3 
8 
2 

4 
1 
7 
6 

5 


Without fixation point 
Position Number 

Highest Value 8 

3 
2 
1 

4 
7 
6 

Lowest Value 5 


It is worthy of notice that the attention values of half the 
positions with and without the fixation point have exactly the 
same rank, and that there is simply a reversal of order for the 
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JUDGMENTS JUDGMENTS 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

B 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 


B 

1 

1 

1 


3 

2 

2 

10 

F 




21 

1 




F 




1 



1 

18 

H 




21 



1 


H 







2 

20 

K 


1 

2 

19 





K. 








21 

N 

1 



8 





N 





2 



5 

Y 


1 


21 

1 


1 


Y 



1 



2 


16 


3 

5 

4 

93 

5 

2 

5 



1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

4 

5 

90 


Total Judgments, 117. Tota! Judgments, 109. 

Correct Judgments, 93, or 80%. Correct Judgments, 90, or 83% 
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other positions. The first two fall within the lower half of the 
screen, closer to the primary position of the eyes, and show by 
a greater percentage of correct judgments, when the fixation 
point is displayed, that this added element (the fixation point) 
has a real attention value. 

This latter fact is established for the other positions on the 
screen as well, but we find no constant ratio between the per¬ 
centage of correct judgments when the fixation point is present 
and when absent. In one position (No. 8) the difference in per 
cent is only 3 per cent, in another case (No. 4) it is 18 per cent. 
In the experiments with fixation, only two of the first five 
positions fall within the immediate vicinity of the fixation point, 
and of the first five in rank, four fall on the left side of the 
screen. 

The average correct judgments for the three systems in Part 
I give the four highest position values for the lower half of the 
screen. The preferred positions for the top screen in this part 
of the experiment are in the upper half. The results prove that 
the relation of the screen to the primary position of regard is 
of importance. . 

The attention value of positions on the middle screen follows 
(see also Tables XI and XII) : 


With fixation point 
Position Number 

3 

. 2 

7 

8 

4 
1 
6 

5 


Without fixation point 
Position Number 
Highest Value 2 

1 

3 

7 

4 
6 

8 

Lowest Value 5 


Unlike the upper screen, this level shows a greater diversity 
in the rank of positions with and without the fixation point. 
When the fixation point is present, the first three positions fall 
within its immediate vicinity; without fixation, two fall in the 
same region. Consistent with the results with the upper screen, 
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TABLE XI 

Judgments for Different Positions on the Billboard 
Middle Level 

Fixation Point in Center of Screen 


l 

H 15 
N 9 
E 20 
B 11 
K IT 
Y 18 
90 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 


1 

2 

1 

2 

6 


Total Judgments, 113. 

Correct Judgments, 90, or 80%. 


H 

N 

E 

B 

K 

Y 


JUDGMENTS 

2 3 4 5 

15 

9 

3 1 13 

1 12 

1 18 
2 1 13 


80 17 6 


Total Judgments, 119. 

Correct Judgments, 80, or 67%. 


H 

N 

E 

B 

K 

Y 


JUDGMENTS 


2 

17 

9 

23 

14 

14 

21 

98 


Total Judgments, 112. 

Correct Judgments, 98, or 88%. 


H 

N 

E 

B 

K 

y 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 6 

16 


1 

20 
11 

15 

16 

79 10 


Total Judgments, 114. 

Correct Judgments, 79, or 70%. 


H 

N 

E 

B 

K 

Y 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 

15 
14 
22 

2 12 2 

17 

17 1 

2 97 3 


Total Judgments, 108. 

Correct Judgments, 97, or 90%. 


H 

N 

E 

B 

X 

Y 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 

18 
11 
22 

2 13 1 

20 
20 

2 104 1 


2 


Total Judgments, 120. 

Correct Judgments, 104, or 86%. 


H 

N 

F 

B 

K 

Y 


JUDGMENTS 
2 3 4 5 

11 . 1 

1 


7 

1 15 

1 2 10 

23 

1 13 
15 
19 

2 3 95 

Total Judgments, 108. 

Correct Judgments, 95, or 88%. 


JUDGMENTS 
3 4 5 


H 

N 

E 

B 

K 

Y 


8 

14 

16 

21 

9 

16 

16 

92 


Total Judgments, 105. 

Correct Judgments, 92, or 88%. 




JUDGMENTS 

12345678 
B 1 3 15 1 1 

F 1 2 18 1 1 

H 10 1 

K 1 3 15 1 1 

N 115 2 

V 2 14 13 

4 11 77 4 4 5 

Total Judgments, 105. 

Correct Judgments, 77, or 73%. 


JUDGMENTS 



1 2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

B 

2 2 


1 

18 

F 



1 

25 

H 




11 

K 

2 2 


1 

18 

N 


1 

4 

8 

y 

114 

1 

2 

9 


15 8 

2 

9 

89 

Total 

Judgments, 114. 





Correct Judgments, 89, or 70%. 
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a greater percentage of correct judgments for all positions occurs 

when the fixation point is present. 

A comparison between these and the results obtained from 
the upper screen indicates that there is 9 per cent greater accu¬ 
racy in the correct average judgment of all the positions when 
the fixation point is present than when absent, and a greater 
accuracy of 8 per cent in the case of the middle screen under 
like conditions. 


Screen levels 

Upper 

Middle 


Fixation Point Average No. Correct 


With 

72% 

Without 

63% 

With 

83% 

Without 

75% 


Advantage of observation 
with fixation over those 
without fixation point 

9% 

8 % 


The difference in judgment value for the upper half and 
lower half of each screen level with and without the fixation 
point gives evidence of a greater influence of the fixation point 
in the low marginal positions. 

The left half and the lower half of the board, respectively, 
show greater attention value than the right half and the upper 
area of the board. 

A greater attention results from the presence of a fixation 
point, and the interest centered within its vicinity acts against 
the tendency of the attention downward. 

The same general tendencies hold for the upper-deck bill¬ 
boards. From the ordinary point of view the lower-deck boards 
have the advantage of a greater attention value. 

As regards accuracy, the middle screen has a greater advant¬ 
age over the upper screen than it has over that on the lower 
level. 
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TABLE XIII 

Recapitulation, Upper and Middle Levels 


JUDGMENTS 


Screen 

Fix. pt. 

Correct 

1st sub. 

Upper 

With 

72% 

5 


Without 

62% 

5 

Middle 

With 

80% 

5 


Without 

84% 

5 


JUDGMENTS 


Screen 

Fix. pt. 

Correct 

1st sub. 

Upper 

With 

80% 

6 


Without 

67% 

1 

Middle 

With 

88% 

1 


Without 

84% 

5 


JUDGMENTS 


Screen 

Fix. pt. 

Correct 

1st sub. 

Upper 

With 

89% 

1 


Without 

80% 

2 

Middle 

With 

90% 

7 


Without 

80% 

2 


JUDGMENTS 


Screen 

Fix. pt. 

Correct 

1st sub. 

Upper 

With 

80% 

2 


Without 

62% 

3 

Middle , 

With 

86% 

3 


Without 

73% 

1 


JUDGMENTS 


Screen 

Fix. pt. 

Correct 

1st sub. 

Upper 

With 

44% 

6 


Without 

41% 

7 

Middle 

With 

67% 

6 


Without 

60% 

1 


JUDGMENTS 


Screen 

Fix. pt. 

Correct 

1st sub. 

Upper 

With 

58% 

5 


Without 

53% 

5 

Middle 

With 

70% 

5 


Without 

73% 

5 


JUDGMENTS 


Screen 

Fix. pt. 

Correct 

1st sub. 

Upper 

With 

70% 

6 


Without 

59% 

6 

Middle 

With 

88% 

6 


Without 

78% 

6 


JUDGMENTS 


Screen 

Fix. pt. 

Correct 

1st sub. 

Upper 

With 

83% 

7 


Without 

80% 

7 

Middle 

With 

88% 

7 


Without 

70% 

7 
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\ )lUKOTU)N OF Muttons 

The following tahlo, (No. XLV) gives the comparative 
TAHIjK xtv 

Tit hie of t'.rror-Teiulencien 
Method Urroneoua J udgmenta 


Toward Toward 

tftt' the Pawn ward Upward 

twfi Right 


Section 1~ 

Station 3 

Chance order 
-1 -fi-fi -4 syst. 
i z -u i syst. 

Uppor somai 
Middle mmnm 
Lower mtooii 

FFr 

47(7 

47(7 

f»0(7 

3f>(7 

itroi 

(m*’7 
53*7 
hV 7. 

r»«* ;■ 

05(7 

05(7 

47(7 

f»3(7 

4o< 

(U(7 

58(7 

1(0 r 

53(7 

48(3 

<Un; 

30(1 

43(7 

(UO'7 

Section. 3 ■ 

Uppor mnw.ti 
(Fixation) 

38*7 

<;:f ; 

r»ac 

47(7 


tlppor scroop 

(No Fixation) 

40(7 

00(7 

53(7 

48(7 


Middle mmmx 
(Fixation) 

34*1 

tun, 

03(3 

4(0,1 


Middlo mToon 
(No Fixation) 

no; 

(10(7 

fdl(3 

44(7 


strength of the various tendencies shown in the erroneous jndg 
meats to move toward the left and toward the right, and_ up¬ 
ward, and downward from the position oeeupied bv the stimu 
Ins, ami eonsequently from tin* "position <d the eorreet judjj 
monts. 

Ah illustration of tli«* motion! «f computation will mako tins 
(‘leans*. 

Considerin'' tin- left and right half of the screen m the 
"ehanee order” method, when the blank appears in position 
No. 1 (with one hundred and twenty two correct judgments r 
we find forty-four erroneous references of this stimulus to 
position No. 2, eight to position No. 3, and turn' to position No. 
4, totaling sixty one false references downward. Again, there 
appear fifty dour erroneous references to position No. a, thirty* 
ei^ht to position No. <K forty-four to position No. 7, nineteen to 
position No. H, totaling one hundred fifty five false reter- 


:t KoO Tilblo I. IK UW, 
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ences to the right. Continuing this method for all positions 
(one to eight), we find the grand total of five hundred 
ninety-five erroneous references to the left half of the screen, 
when the stimulus was actually on the right; and seven hun¬ 
dred eighty-seven to the right half of the screen, when the 
stimulus was actually on the left, or forty-three per cent falsely 
directed to the left half, and fifty-seven per cent to the right 
half. 

-Applying a similar method to the consideration of the errone¬ 
ous references to positions above or below that of the actual 
stimulus on the screen, with the “chance-order” method as be¬ 
fore, we find regarding position No. 1 (eliminating positions 1 
and 5) that there are one hundred sixty-two erroneous 
judgments with a downward tendency; in position No. 2 there 
is an upward tendency (including positions 1 and 5) of seventy- 
four erroneous judgments, and a downward tendency (positions 
3, 4, 7, 8)^ of seventy-three erroneous judgments. Continuing 
for all positions (1 to 8) there is a grand total of six hundred 
eleven erroneous judgments with an upward tendency and 
five hundred thirty-one with a downward tendency, or 
forty-seven per cent in favor of the downward and fifty-three 
per cent for the upward; and so for all the other methods. 

As between the leftward and rightward direction of false 
references, the greater percentage of such references is toward 
the right side, through all the methods. 

In regard to the upward and downward directions, the 
tendency for “substitution” is upward with the chance-order 
and the 1-2-2-1 system, and downward for the 1-5-5-1 order. 

In the second section of the experiment, there is a downward 
direction in substitution for the upper and middle screen. With 
the lower screen the tendency is upward. 

In the third section of the experiment, there is also a strong 
downward tendency for those same positions which, in Section 
2, called forth a downward tendency. On the whole, then, the 
direction of false reference is downward and toward the right 
with the rightward trend stronger than the downward. 
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The writer cannot account for these tendencies on any 
physical basis. The screen was adjusted with reference to the 
primary position of the eye, and the speed of the exposure 
eliminated any muscular movement of the eyes during exposure. 


PART II 

THE VALUE FOR ATTENTION AND FOR MEMORY OF 
CERTAIN VARIATIONS OF FORM, SIZE, AND 
DURATION OP A SEEN OBJECT 

Section 1: The Effect of Geometric Figures on the Process of 

Recall 

The experiments here reported were concerned with the 
attention value and memory value of certain factors of form, 
size, and time, with reference to hill-hoards. 

The first problem was to determine, experimentally, the im¬ 
pressiveness and suggestibility of various geometric figures m 
combination with simple advertising phrases, as shown by their 

effect upon the recall of these phrases. 

The first part of the experiment involved a series of ten tests 
once a week, before a class averaging eighty-two women and 

fifty-three men. . 

There were used five geometric figures-the square, circle, 

triangle, diamond and octagon—all of equal area; and a miscel¬ 
lany of twenty-five short, simple advertising phrases, each con¬ 
taining the word “Brown’s”. These were classified as food 
products, household, furnishing and wearing apparel; for ex¬ 
ample 1 ‘Brown’s Shoes”, “Brown’s Desks”, “Browns Cof¬ 
fee” etc These figures and phrases were arranged upon glass 
slides in such a manner that each phrase was centered within 
the figure employed. The slides were projected upon a screen, 
giving the image an area of 136 sq. cm. for each figure, and a 
height of 14 cm. for the letters and a length averaging 72 cm. 
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for each, word—a size which was amply legible throughout the 
somewhat darkened room. 

The weekly trial consisted of a series of ten displays each 
of two seconds’ duration, with about six seconds’ interval be- 



Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


tween the displays. The period of presentation was controlled 
by a metronome enclosed within a felt box. The intervals be¬ 
tween displays, about six seconds, were not controlled with pre¬ 
cision, but were determined by the time required for the re¬ 
moval and replacing of the slides. A certain rhythm, however, 
\was practiced so as to- keep the interval fairly constant. 

The, start of the experiment was announced by the word 
ready”, and at the close the class was instructed to write 
down all the phrases remembered, regardless of the order of 
presentation. One minute was allowed for this recall, a length 

of time which, it was found, imposed little or no restraint upon 
the subjects. 

The entire experiment consisted of ten series. Each series 
contained ten different phrases, and during the course of the 
entire experiment each phrase appeared in four different posi¬ 
tions m the series. Each figure appeared twice in every series, 
and twice in the same position in the series during the ten trials! 

Each senes was, for purpose of computation, divided into 
halves, the first half consisting of the first five members of the 
senes, and the second consisting of the second five. During the 
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course oE the ton tests, each phrase appeared twice in each half, 
and each figure appeared twice in each of the ten serial posi¬ 
tions. Thus Brown's Cocoa” appeared in positions No. 1 and 
No. 4 in the first, half, and as No. 7 and No. 10 in the second 

TABLE XV 

Number of Deceits with Difference of Position, Order , and of Figure, 
for Dither Kea\ and for Doth Combined 


Position 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Fig ure 

y\ 

Total 

*Y o. 

In Series 

r 

\ 

o 

□ 


o 

c 

> 



W 

M 

W M 

W M 

w 

M 

w 

M 

W M 

1 

lot; lmi 

158 101 

160 101 

150 1 

11 

153 101 

787 514 











1301 

0 

156 

97 

163 96 

152 

88 

154 103 

152 107 

777 491 











12G8 

3 

146 

97 

157 108 

154 

99 

164 

99 

159 

94 

779 497 











1276 

4 

187 

95 

145 98 

155 101 

137 

92 

151 

91 

725 477 











1202 

5 

145 

92 

169 94 

135 

85 

127 

76 

134 

93 

700 440 











1140 

G 

inn 

90 

i:sr> 85 

168 

96 

157 

102 

135 

79 

745 452 











1197 

7 

150 

92 

114 78 

122 

88 

125 

69 

132 

85 

643 407 











1050 

8 

140 

78 

182 85 

154 

90 

126 

77 

124 

74 

676 399 











1075 

9 

188 

K2 

127 75 

108 

75 

139 

88 

148 

88 

650 408 











1058 

10 

180 

66 

128 82 

113 

73 

132 

76 

122 

81 

625 378 


1457 

K84 

1418 897 

1416 

896 

1411 

893 

1405 

893 

1003 

Total 

29 

■11 

2315 

2312 

2304 

2298 
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half; the square appeared twice in position No. 1, twice in No. 
2, No. 3, No. 4, etc. According to this system, each figure and 
phrase had the same local advantage an equal number of times. 

Table XV gives the distribution of the recalls as affected 
(1) by the figure enclosing the phrase, and (2) by the position 
of the phrase in the series. The values of the figures, as de¬ 
termined by the number of correct recalls, take the following 
rank: triangle, octagon, square, circle, and diamond. However, 
the difference in their relative value is very slight. 




Fig. 5 

Influence of Position in Series Upon Probability of Recall 

The influence of position in the series may likewise be seen. 
Position 1 has the highest number of recalled words; position 10 
the least number; with a somewhat irregular decline in memory 
value for the intermediate positions. It is surprising to find 
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that the last o£ the series, which might be expected to show 
some effect ol: its prominence, has so little attention value. 

Dividing the series into halves (see Table XVI), the total 

TABLE XVI 

Influence of Place in the iSeries 
WMWMWMWMWM WM 


1st 

half...— 

....749 481 

782 497 

756 474 

732 

481 

749 

486 

3768 2419 










6187 

2nd 

halt— 

.708 403 

686 400 

660 422 

679 

412 

656 

407 

3339 2044 










6383 


recall of the first; hall (positions 15) shows an advantage of 6 
per cent, over that of the second half (positions 6-10). "With 
the different, geometric forms, this diflereneo in the value of the 
halves varies from -l per cent, to 10 per cent, in tavor of the first. 

From introspective evidence furnished by the subjects, it 
appears that there is a well-marked tendency to divide the 
series into halves and to recall the phrases ot. the second half 
first, “for fear of forgetting them”, as they had more confi¬ 
dence in the first half. Tin* first, half gave an opportunity for 


Test No- 1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
8 

10 


TABtlO 

xvu 

Influence of Practic 

Women 

Average number 

M.V. 

recalled 

8. 

.9 

8.7 

.9 

8,4 

1. 

8.5 

1.2 

8.8 

.98 

8.0 

J 

9. 

-79 

9. 

.75 

*1.4 

-72 

8.5 

1.1 



8.69 

.92 


Men 


Average number 

M.V. 

recalled 


7.6 

1,1 

8.2 

1. 

8.1 

1.2 

8.5 

.94 

8,5 

1. 

8,2 

,85 

8.6 

1. 

8.4 

1.1 

9. 

.9 

8.5 

1.1 

8.36 

1.02 


Average 
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a review of the phrases during the intervals between exposures 
and they were possibly associated as a group. During the sec¬ 
ond half the recall was more of the disconnected phrases. There 
appeared to be a “ break ” at the middle of the series, where¬ 
upon many of the subjects attempted to employ greater atten¬ 
tive force. The increase in the value of position No. 6 in the 
series would perhaps be evidence of this. 

The influence of practice during the ten trials is shown in 
Table XVII. For the entire series, the women have a higher 
average of recall, and a lower average deviation. 

TABLE XVIII 


Number of Persons Recalling All Ten Phrases 



Women 

Per Cent 

Men 

Per Cent 

Test No. 1 

10 

12 

2 

4 

2 

18 

22 

8 

15 

3 

10 

12 

9 

17 

4 

23 

28 

13 

24 

5 

29 

35 

13 

24 

6 

22 

26 

5 

9 

7 

33 

40 

17 

32 

8 

29 

35 

13 

24 ' 

9 

54 

65 

5 

9 

10 

20 

24 

16 

30 

Average 

24.8 

2.99 

10.1 

18.8 


Section 2: The Influence of the Duration of the Exposure 

In this section of the experiment, consisting of four trials, 
each with a series of ten phrases as before, the time-factor was 
varied, i. e., the period of exposure on the screen was at times 
two seconds, and at times four seconds; the interval between 
exposures remaining constant at about six seconds as before. 
Each length of display was introduced in the series an equal 
number of times during the trials. In this part of the experi¬ 
ment the geometric figures were omitted; the influence of time 
as an attention factor was alone considered. 

In Table XIX we observe that the relative value of the 
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D 


mo 

00 


© 

00 


to 


A 
/ ' 
/ ' 


/ V 



# 


t'.st No. 


of ..T* 4 5 6 7 S 


9 


10 


FifS. 6 


Iuiluouro of PracticM* Trials 
Solid hints Men; 


upon Numbor of Words 
pot tod hints Women 


Recalled 


Position 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


TAHhK XIX 
Time Feature. 
Two Seconds 

279 
275 

258 

254 

285 

250 

280 

251 
22H 
190 


Four Seconds 

273 
270 

274 
265 
248 

247 
232 

248 
242 
200 


Total 

552 

545 

537 

519 

484 

497 

468 

499 

470 

390 


49 ' 
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TABLE XX 


Influence of Position in the Series 



Two Seconds 

Four Seconds 

Total 

First half 

1307 

1330 

2637 

Second half 

1155 

1169 

2324 


2462 

2499 

4961 


TABLE XXI 



Nuniber of Persons Recalling All 

Ten Phrases 


Trial 

Women 

No. 

Per cent. Trial 

Men 

No. 

Per cent. 

1 

19 

23 1 

6 

11 

2 

26 

31 2 

15 

30 

3 

35 

42 3 

19 

36 

4 

45 

55 4 

14 

26 

Average 

31 

37 

13 

24 


Women 

TABLE XXII 

Practice Influence 

Two seconds 

Men 



Trial 

Average 

Trial 

Average 

1 

4.5 

1 

4.1 

2 

4.1 

2 

4.0 

3 

4.5 

. 3 

4.3 

4 

4.6 

4 

4.4 

Average 

Percentage gain 

4.4 

2.2%. 

4.2 

Percentage gain 7.2%. 

Women 

Four seconds 

Men 

Trial 

Average 

Trial 

Average 

1 

4.0 

1 

3.7 

2 

4.6 

2 

4.6 

3 

4.7 

3 

4.5 

4 

4.6 

4 

4.4 

Average 4.5 

Percentage gain 15.0%. 

Percentage gain 

4.3 

19.0%. 
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different positions in the series corresponds closely tl^ 

results given in the first part of this report. Positio r 

greatest number of recall words, 10 the least, with ani S ^ 
decline in memory value for the intermediate position 

From the Table XX it is seen that the first half o± m . 
(positions 1 to 5) has an advantage of 6 per cent over ^ 

the second half of the series (positions 6 to 10) - a 
same as that obtained in the first part of the experimen- 

The number of words recalled for the four-second int _ 
for each half is less than 2 per cent greater than £or fore 

second interval. The variations m time of display 

affect the results but little. . 

From Table XXII we find that the result of practice.. _ 

sponds closely with that of the first section of the j ’ 

exceut that the women have a more constant record throu„ 


Position 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


TABLE XXIII 


Space Feature 


Small 

Large 

392 

396 

391 

381 

393 

393 

384 

379 

355 

353 

381 

376 

360 

380 

365 

352 

361 

365 

326 

337 

3708 

3712 


Total 

788 

7 * 7*5 

780 

763 

70S 

767 

740 

717 

736 

660 

7417 


First half 
Second half 


TABLE XXIV 
Influence of Place in Series 


Small 

Large 

1915 

1902 

1793 

1810 

3708 

3712 


Total 

3817 

3600 

7417 
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Section 3: The Influence of the Size of Letters 

In this section of the experiment, consisting of six trials, each 
with a series of ten phrases as above, the space-feature was 

TABLE XXV 


Number of Persons Recalling All Ten Phrases 



Women 



Men 


Trial 

No. 

Per cent 

Trial 

No. 

Per cent 

1 

36 

44 

1 

21 

40 

2 

32 

40 

2 

20 

37 

3 

40 • 

48 

3 

23 

43 

4 

41 

50 

4 

26 

50 

5 

42 

51 

5 

33 

62 

6 

39 

47 

6 

19 

36 


— 

— 


— 

— 

Average 

38 

46 


24 

45 


TABLE XXVI 
Practice Influence 
Small 

Women Men 


Trial 

Average 

Trial 

Average 

1 

4.5 

1 

4.4 

2 

4.6 

2 

4.6 

3 

4.7 

3 

4.6 

4 

4.6 

4 

4.6 

5 

4.7 

5 

4.8 

6 

4.6 

6 

4.3 

Average 

4.6 

Average 

4.55 

Percentage gain 2.2%. 

Percentage gain ■ 

-2.3% 



Large 


Women 

Men 


Trial 

Average 

Trial 

Average 

1 

4.6 

1 

4.6 

2 

4.6 

2 

4.3 

3 

4.6 

3 

4.6 

4 

4.7 

4 

4.5 

5 

4.6 

5 

4.4 

6 

4.7 

6 

4.8 

Average 

4.6 

Average 

4.5 

Percentage gain 

2.2%. 

Percentage gain 4.3%. 
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va ru'd by using two different-sized letters. Duplicate phrases 
were formed with both size's of type—one remained the same as 
before, and the other increased in the ratio of 4 to 2V£>. The 
same phrases were used as before. Duration of display was con¬ 
stant at two seconds, and the interval averaged about six sec¬ 
onds. Phrases in each size of letter occupied the same position 
in the series an equal number of times throughout the trials. 


In this part of the experiment, the geometric figures were 
omitted; only the size of letter was considered. 

In Table XXIIL we again observe that the relative value of 
tin 1 different positions in the series corresponds closely to that 
found in the first and second section of the experiment; 1 having 
the greatest, number of recall words, and 10 the least, number. 
Krom Table XXIV, we see that; the first half of the series 
(positions 1 to 5) has an advantage of 2 per cent only over that 
of the second half of the series (positions 6 to 10). As regards 
the influence of the size of the type, there is but the slightest 
indication of any advantage in the larget type. 


Summary and Concuisions of Part II 


Hrrial Position. From the results of the three different, sec¬ 
tions of this part, of the report, we may conclude that; there is a 
different, memory value for each position in the series. 1 osition 
1 has the greatest, number of recalls, and position 10 the least; 
the intermediate positions show an irregular recall value. A 
“break" appeal's, dividing the series into two halves, giving 
position (i an unexpected strength. This, however is not as 
Marked in Keetion 2, possibly because the change of the time 
feature mive a greater variety to the objective stimulus. Sec- 
1 jm<l S having tm Mw*. “ «"*?* 

rsuflK'ii I’ositi™ 10, imimiiiMitly tented, lias » surpn. 

r hait v? 

. »,. ril .s imjiaml «M. 11'*“ « f »"“ r,d h “ lf *"• * d ‘ 
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ferenee of 6 per cent when there were variations of the form 
and of the time, and 2 per cent when the space factor is intro¬ 
duced. The influence of practice may have entered here, ren¬ 
dering the position values less variable. 

Figure Influence. —The small difference in the memory value 
of the different geometric figures may he due either to their 
insufficient variety or to the lack of prominence in the design 
displayed, giving the phrases themselves a greater attention 
value by contrast. We seem justified in the belief that the 
arbitrary combination of the two variables, that of form and 
text, introduced a conflict of ideas rather than an harmonious 
association conducive to memory power. 

Duration of Exposure. —The four-seconds duration of display 
has an advantage of less than 2 per cent over the two-seconds 
duration. We may, therefore, conclude that there was an equal 
amount of voluntary attention distributed over each duration 
of exposure, and therefore, there was no marked difference in 
the persistence of the impressions. 

Size Value. —There is less difference in results from the vari¬ 
ations in space than that of time, indicating a small degree of 
attention-stimulus in the changes of size of letters used. 

Practice Influence. —The number of persons recalling all the 
ten phrases in the first ten trials averaged 36.9; for the next 
four trials the average number of persons is 44; and for the 
succeeding six trials the average number was 62 persons. This 
increase must be attributed to practice, rather than to the manner 
of presentation. 

There was a gradual increase for the number of correct 
recalls for the ten positions during the course of the experiment. 
In the first part of the report there was an average of 115.6 
recalls for the various positions, 124.1 for the second part, and 
123.4 for the third part. The average deviation in the first 
part was 9.1, and the second part 8.1, and the third part 5.4. 
The ratio of the positions became more constant, especially for 
the second half. 

Sex Difference. Of all the geometric figures the women’s 
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results were most influenced by tlie triangle and least by the 
diamond,* the men’s results were least for the triangle, and 
most for the octagon. 

While the women had a higher average of words recalled, and 
a lower average of deviation, the men showed far greater im¬ 
provement from practice. But it must be remembered that 
there was in their ease more opportunity for improvement. 


Transmitted Jwne 16, IS 14* 
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INTRODIVTIOX 


1, DlOFINmuN 

Mirror-writing* is characterized by a reversal of tin* form ami 
arrangement of the letters, whieh appear as if onftuarv writing 
were held before a mirror. It in turn becomes legible and lias 
the appearance of ordinary writing, when seen in a mirror. 
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2. Conditions Hitherto Recognized as Favorable to Mirror- 

Writing 

It will be advisable to assemble in the form of a brief resume 
the various conditions under which mirror-writing has been 
observed. It is found as a spontaneous occurrence only in left- 
handed children, or in adults after right-handed paralysis, 
though it can be acquired by anyone after practice « It may be 
deliberately performed as a trick 50 or as an amusement. The 
ability is not at all rare, and may be possessed by all persons but 
remain unobserved. 3 The latent ability to write mirrorwise is 
ordinarily made evident in adults by some lesion suddenly ren¬ 
dering the right arm useless. But paradoxically, nearly everj 
child at a certain period of its development will be found to 
produce spontaneous, fragmentary mirror-writing with the right 
hand. 31 Children whose writing is still forming may be observed 
to rnalrp. spontaneous fragmentary left-hand reversals, especially 
in the up-and-down turnings of single letters, figures, etc. 
Similar reversals may be seen in the left-hand writing of many 
adults who write usually with the right hand. 5 Left-handed 
mirror-writing may be a physiological sequela of weakness by 
disease, of weak-mindedness in children, of left-handedness, or 
merely of absent-mindedness in a normal person. 53 Occasionally 
it is seen in feeble-minded or left-handed children, or in a 
patient who has had right hemiplegia in early life. 47 . Numerous 
cases have been observed to follow right-sided hemiplegia. It 
has been ranked as first among the manifestations of aphasia 13 
and on the other hand has been supposed to have no very special 
connection with aphasia. 9 It has been spoken of as a congenital 
tendency, almost a defect, in left-handed children. 12 A neurotic 
inheritance may aid in its acquirement; it is met with m some 
forms of mental weakness, and in some conditions of mental 
disorder allied to the hysterical; it is more common among 
women than among men, and is more easily acquired by the 

*The superior figures refer to the List of References, pp. 262-265. 
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111010 hl ^ hl - v '"'i-vous people; it may occur in cases of moral 
pem-rsum and may he only temporary, recurring with the 
other symptoms oi the disorder/' Some mirror-writers belong 
to the class of learned idiots, or ii/ioln mmtnlsP It, i, s more 
common among high-grade imbeciles than among the left- 
handed." 1 As a pathological condition, left handed mirror- 
writing is rather common in children with impaired intelli¬ 
gence, in deal mutes, the blind, and in eases of kataiotna. 11 Also 
it has been observed in eases of dementia praeeox (under which 
heading kaiatonia has been included*." 1 Severe, and as a rule 
chronic cerebral diseases, cerebral degeneration, or feeble-mind- 
edness may cause its appearance."" || may be, but is probably 
very rarely, indicative of nervous disease," and is not in itself 
a sign of mental delect although it is seen in such eases. 1 -' Vari¬ 
ous observers have claimed for it. only pathological significance 
but the majority agree that it is the normal writing for the left 
hand. 


3. A Wott KING Kxi’I.A NATION OK M IltHOH- WtilTING 

Reversed writing is produced when the baud unaccustomed 
to writing produces the series id' motions to which the other 
hand is accustomed (symmetrical accompanying movements). 
Hie nervous relations whereby this unusual mode of expression 
is attained has long been a question id' interest wherever observ¬ 
ers have noted its occurrence. The diversity id' ..lit ions which 

may lead to the production id' mirror writing has undoubtedly 

contributed in no small part to ..infusion which attaches to 

the subject. An indication of the variety of these conditions has 

been given above, and a notion of the resulting ..fusion mav be 

obtained from the hypotheses of the various authors, to follow on 
pp. 204 It Although the explanation id' mirror writing is a sub¬ 
ject of controversy, it is generally admitted that the one hand, or 
more_ generally the entire side of the body, or any part thereof, 
acquires skill from the practice id' the opposite part. Thus, if 
certain groups of muscles ami nerves on the right side have been 
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trained to perform certain definite movements (resulting in a 
centrifugal writing), it will be the same definite groups on the 
left side which have gained in efficiency. The ability to write 
in a centrifugal direction with the left hand is due almost 
entirely to this “cross-education”. 

4. Three Kinds of Reversal 

Written symbols may be reversed as a result of at least three 
fundamentally different types of control. I am primarily inter¬ 
ested in but one of these types. This may be defined as the 
spontaneous, automatic, unpracticed kind which in certain rare 
instances has been noticed to accompany or follow such conditions 
as are mentioned on pp. 201 ff. (except right-handed reversals 
by right-handed individuals or vice versa). The mirror-writing 
which occurs in all of these conditions, I have classed together, 
because (a) the mechanism for the reversed writing is similar m 
all these cases; (1) there are certain psychological aspects com¬ 
mon to these various conditions; and (c) all other forms of 
mirror-writing are distinctly of a different order. 

(a) The motor complex for reversed writing is a constant 
factor. It will be considered at length in Part III, Section 1. 

(b) The psychological aspects, when present, remove certain 
inhibitions to the functioning of the reversed-writing motor 
complex. The inhibitory process may be likened to a brake, 
which when released, will allow the mechanism to glide along 
unhindered. The psychological factor is thus highly favorable 
to mirror-writing. It will be treated in Part III, Section 2. The 
relations of the various experiments of Part II to the reversed 
mechanism and to the psychological factors will be taken up in 
Section 3 of Part III. In this part, I will endeavor to explain 
the interconnection which exists in all forms of mirror-writing. 

(c) The other forms of mirror-writing may be divided into 

(1) the form which results from a conscious attentive endeavor 
to reverse the writing; this form will be considered briefly in 
Part III, Section 2. (2) A kind which occurs usually only in 
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single letters or in fragments of a letter, and is due primarily 
to a confusion of the left-right relation of objects in space. This 
will also be considered in Part 111, Section 2, 

5. Summary of Explanations of Mumou-W riting Offfrkd by 
Various Obskrvkus 

Olapham 1 *" believes that abduction is the more convenient; 
movement for writing. He studied a child who could write with 
the left hand almost equally well in three styles namely, 
mirrorwise (the style first learned i, rightwards ias she was 
made to write in schoolg and with alternate lines in opposite 
directions ( when she was absent-minded i. Ho sees a parallel 
between this ease and tlie history of writing, which was left¬ 
wards in the earliest Ureek and Etruscan period, later "plough- 
wise’and finally right wards. 

Wilks 09 observes that if tin* arms he rolled about one 
another, the movements are exactly alike. 1 f the arms an* 
extended to the sides during the eontinuauce of the same rela¬ 
tive movements, tin* right hand will trace ordinary writing, and 
the loft hand mirror-writing. The movements ami the results 
correspond. Hence skill in copying with the left hand tin* 
usual form of writing is acquired only after long effort to over¬ 
come the awkward use of tin* arm, due to the different set of 
muscles that arc* brought into play. 

Wray 71 says that left-handedness must not be taken as an 
indication of tin* anatomiral superiority of tin* rigid hemisphere. 
Our ability to write mirrorwise more easily than right ward with 
the left hand, rests upon the tendeney automat ism of move¬ 
ment in an opposite direction brought about by the movements 
of tin* hands in opposite directions while walking. 

List' 17 simply notes that mirrorwriters use the left hand; 
hence the natural result is to write from right to left, 

Durand 21 observed that among intelligent persons mirror¬ 
writing with either hand is difficult, because of the very strong 
habit of writing from left to right ; hut that in the* unintelligent 
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there is an aptitude to write either style with the left hand. The 
S* 0?JLl writing being less strong in .be latter case. 

the inclination is largely unhampered by it. 

Grace Peckham 55 reasons, a prion, that mirror-writing 5 
indicate a change in the perception of the nerve c “ treS of t ^ 
brain But if this were so, the patient should read this form 
of writing more easily than the normal, a condition 
unable to verify, with possibly one exception, m the literature. 
She therefore attributes mirror-writing in every case to a 
meebanieal cans,, .be person Ending it easier to write m a een 
trifugal direction: the “association of ideas and muscular action 
r^lnno- this so.” The reason lies in a physiological, not 
pathological, condition; therefore anyone, when not exercising 
care and forethought, might be expected to write m a reversed 
direction with the left hand. Similarly ^ : ^ 
logical” cases of mirror-writing are probably toougi 
through weakness by disease, weak-mindedness m children, 
simply as a result of left-handedness. 

Erlenmeyer 23 believed abduction to be the natura me ™ c 
for executing all finer movements. His corollary to this is a 
IriGug toward the right is a result of right-handedness, and 
the greater development of the left cerebral hemisphere is 
the result of rightdiandedness, not its cauae. Oj^e^y 
those who wrote from right to left must have been left ^ C ^ : 
for the right hand follows the general tendency of abduction 

Ireland, 38 while he admits that most actions requiring skill 
are more easily executed in a centrifugal direction yet criti¬ 
cizes Erlenmeyer’s illustrations. For instance, Ireland has seen 
quite as brilliant passages on the piano done m a centripetal as 
in a centrifugal manner. This is also true of many other deh- 

* QC , -ncina* flip Alins' bowling and batting m 

cate operations, such as using the slmg Down g 

cricket, fencing, swimming, sewing, and so on. Ire ‘ 

shown by a number of experiments and observations that there 

is a physiological tendency for left-handed children to write 

mirrorwise. This tendency occasionally prevails m adults w 

for some reason use the left hand. As an instance, some Arabic 
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characters were unconsciously reversed by the left hand of a 
subject. Hemiplegia of the right side is also an important factor 
in bringing about left-handed reversals. His general conclusion 
is a modification of Erlenmeyer’s theory, with the additional 
idea that two mental images are formed, one on each hemisphere 
of the brain. The image on the right is the exact mirror-reverse 
of the one on the left, so that the left-handed writer would trace 
) for (. 

Kingman 42 cites several tests to illustrate the old idea that 
abduction movements are the more natural and graceful for 
either hand. He also supposes that “analogous pictures re¬ 
versely formed” are developed in the right brain conjointly with 
those in the left in two ways: (1) to some extent co-ordinately; 
(2) by what may be termed an overflow process, occurring either 
concurrently or because the left centers have attained a max¬ 
imum degree of development or training. Further, the conclu¬ 
sion is that the image on the left cortex may be “called into 
play with either left or right hand to produce ordinary writing”, 
and the converse. However, writing from left to right with 
the left hand is as unnatural as mirror-writing with the right 
hand, which explains why mirror-writing is most frequently seen 
in those who are not up to the standard of the normal educated 
man. The latter is able to make the transposition of graphic 
memory at will, and consequently write either form with either 
hand. And “both of these graphic picture centres may also 
be correlated with the appropriate muscle motor centres to 
produce mirror or ordinary writing through the medium of 
the toes, lips, elbows, or any other part to which suitable appa¬ 
ratus can be attached.” 

Leiehtenstern 45 assumes that the left hand receives its stim¬ 
ulus from the right cortex, and following its natural desire for 
abduction movement, produces mirror-writing. He speaks of a 
“peculiar opposition” found in the left hand to writing right¬ 
wards, thus making mirror-writing the easier form in all cases. 

Acker 1 agrees that writing is more easily formed in a cen¬ 
trifugal direction. Also that mirror-writing has followed dis- 
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ease of the left side of the brain in numerous recorded eases. 
He states that there is a physiological tendency for left-handed 
children to fall into mirror-writing. 

Buchanan 12 cites certain cases which point with some clear¬ 
ness to the fact that the person who is using the right side of the 
brain ... has a very strong tendency to write mirror- 
wise; and we may assume that in the case of the left-handed 
person the right side of the brain is so used.” The author 
believes with Erlenmeyer that there is a greater natural tend¬ 
ency towards abduction than towards adduction. 

Mills 50 holds that “special convolutions in the right hemi¬ 
sphere have in a quiescent and undeveloped state the same func¬ 
tions which are active in the corresponding convolutions of the 
left hemisphere.” Impressions received by the left cortex of a 
normal person are recognized as normal or usual images, and 
as being right side up. The images formed on the right cortex 
are usually suppressed. When these parts of the left cortex are 
injured, their functions are re-acquired through the arousing 
and developing of the latent activities of the right hemisphere. 
For those eases of mirror-writing occurring in the absence of 
direct lesion of the left cortex (e.g., injury to right arm), he 
assumes that the development of the left cortex is arrested and 
the individual is guided by the images on the right cortex. 
Similarly, mere use of the left arm may cause the images of 
the right cortex to be aroused sufficiently to guide the arm. A 
possible explanation for some isolated eases of left-handed 
reversals may be that the individual can write with readiness 
in the centrifugal direction. 

Bastian 9 thinks mirror-writing has no very special connection 
with aphasia. He believes that a centre for writing movements 
may be developed in either hemisphere for writing with the 
opposite hand. He criticises Elder’s belief that there' exists but 
one special centre, located in the left brain: for if this were 
so, how would one account for the fact that only five pei cent 
of the subjects tested by Elder were mirror-writers ?* Bastian 


*See p. 210. 
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melines to the view that "writing movements of the left hand 
are eontrolled by the eonjnint aetivitv of visual and kinesthetie 

* i 

centres in the rigid hemisphere, just as tin* writing movements 
of the right hand are emit rolled or eoordtttided by similar 
ventres in the left eerebra! hemisphere/’ 

Bruce 11 deduces from his stud\ of a ease of dissociated per¬ 
sonality, in whieh '"the right and left finiin alternately exert a 
prepomierat injr ititlttettee over fist* motor fundions' \ the sep¬ 
arate eontrot of the sides of the bodv eaeh by the opposite cor¬ 
tex. Mirror-writing was the usual form when the patient was 
in the left-handed stage, 

Auden 4 believes "that there are potentbd kinesthetic centres 
for writing on eaeh side of tin* brain/* For left handed 
rightward writing tin* impulses from the motor centre whieh 
co-ordinate the movement s of fin* left hand are 4 * reinforced and 
overlaid hy a train of motor memorv impulses from the eells of 
tin* eheiroddnestlietie eeutre for the right hand/’ For this 
reason mirror writing is *<vuerall v found in toting children and 
is usually transition, disappearing as tin* redd hand beeomes 
moiv facile in the use of the pen, 

Perettr* supposes a dual brain nothin similar to that assumed 
by Ireland. He believes that mirror writing in hemiplegia is 
due to the mental ohtuseuess of tin* patient, rendering him like 
a young' child, He says that a woman hypnotized on the left 
side* of the body* wineli In* assume'* implicates only tin* rigid 
hemisphere, f meed mirror-writing with the right hand : and 
when hypnotized on the right side of the body, she wrote with 
the left hand towards the rigid, 

Bmnelu llJ notes that a characteristic of ordinary writing is 
that (‘Very people uses tin* right hand, no matter in what direr- 
tion the eha meters are traced; and tfiat tie- “’psycho meehuin 
ieaF’ act of writing in executed by n reflex mechanism similar 
to that of oral speech. tin* sensation coming for the most part 
through thi* organs of sight, ami to a lesser degree through tin* 
“auditive" sense, ft** thinks it impossible that the seat for tin* 
disposition of the words amt tin* impreswon of tin* motions 
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necessary for tlmir format ion, ami tin- impression ot tlm linage 
0 f tlu' words, should ho only in tlm left Immisplmro. By their 
presence in tin* right hemisphere, ovon to a much shghtor 
degree, 1m accounts for tlm oauso of both tin 1 , pathological 
(hemiplegic > and tlm more normal form of mirror-writing, llo 

says: 

la a hemiplegia of Urn right sUlo it will therefore happen that. Urn 
imago not ratlin;; forth. on tlm loft, hemisphere, any ccntrifuaul nm- 
Uon in dm muscles on Urn rir.Ut hand, will oblige tlm extensor cellular 
otoups in tin-sound rigid hemisphere to wrlto from tlm loft, because o 
Um preserved remembrance of tlm muscular ooml.inations associated 
with dm image of tit.' word. 

llotmo, tlmro will bo an idontiotd oontrit ugal motion giving 
lithographio writing. If otto writes oontripotally with tlm loll 
hand, tlm nmsole groups aro antagonists to tho musolo groups 
nsod in right hand ordinary writing, and thus give an “insup- 
portable contraction.” 

Burr ami Crow 1 * think that assooiatod movements aro due 
to bilateral representation in the eerebra! motor cortex ol the 
parts alTeeted, plus motor overtlow. Thus, these movements 
result if an adult has not learned to rest riot completely I he 
nm( lom movements of tlm infant. Mirror writing, depending 
upon these principles, offers a less complex problem than the 
w ider question of associated movements in general. Simultane. 
ous writing with the two hands is not naturally identical, lmt 
opposed. In this fashion, the ordinary educate,1 man will write 
rightwards with the left hand only if he “uses his will to make 
himself do so", and the real reason imbeciles write mirrorwise 
with the left hand is not that limy are imbeciles, but because 
being imbeciles they “permit the left hand to do what it. will 
without trying to control it. 

Rudolf"* thinks that we get a double image in the visual 
centres, the mm in the right side being tlm reverse of the one in 
the left. The impression in the right cortex of ordinary people is 
so poor, however, that it is not used for left handed writing. 
Instead, ordinary writing is slowly traced old. But in a imtur 
ally left handed person the impression on the right brain is 
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good, and therefore mirror-writing is the natural type for the 
left hand. Moreover, it would result that all persons showing 
right hemiplegia with mirror-writing are either left-handed or 
ambidextrous. 

Campbell 16 is not convinced that writing is exclusively the 
function of one hand, although in writing 4 ‘forwards” with 
the left hand the movements do not correspond to the usual 
right-handed movements; yet one may learn this form quite 
easily, and it does not seem that there are many disadvantages 
attached to such an accomplishment. 

Elder 22 differs from the view that there are two writing 
centres. He tested 451 persons of different ages and sexes and 
found that 5.1 per cent, when first bidden to write with the 
left hand, reversed their script. He finds that the left-handed 
mirror-writing agrees in every detail with the usual right- 
handed writing, and therefore must be guided by the same 
centre. This centre could not be the visual centre, else the 
writing would be in the usual shape and not mirrorwise. 

Allen 7 s 3 conclusion is that the true graphic center is not 
coincident with either of the motor centers, but superior to them 
all. Thus he suggests that all the messages start from the same 
region of the brain. But at a lower level they are turned into 
different channels leading to analogous but sometimes heter¬ 
onymous groups of muscles. 

Bussell 61 agrees with the theories of Allen and Elder, 
although, in the case he observed, the mirror-writing was very 
faulty and bore no resemblance to the normal right-handed 
writing of the patient. The single cortical centre should 
innervate homologous muscles, making the resulting left-handed 
mirror-writing perfectly normal. He intimates that the fibres 
connecting Broca's convolution with the lower centres are dam¬ 
aged, rather than the special centre itself. In addition, the 
frequency of occurrence of mirror-writing in aphasia <£ suggests 
that there may possibly be some special connection between the 
two conditions." 

Jones, 40 although hazarding no explanation for the occur- 
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renee of mirror-writing, gives a rather good destructive criticism 
of some of the existing views. The only explanation which 
seems to him at all adequate, is that given by Mills in the 
Encyclopedia Medica. As most mirror-writing is left-handed, 
the movements are primarily guided by the left cerebral cortex 
through some preponderating influence which the cells on the 
left side have over those on the right. As a result the move¬ 
ments of the left hand are symmetrical with those of the right, 
and because the same relative muscle-groups on the two sides 
are used, mirror-writing will be the left-handed type. Some 
stress is placed upon the particularly close association of the 
two hemispheres through the corpus callosum. Even this 
explanation, says Jones, affords but little light on the subject. 
He is especially bitter towards the “retinal-image” and “mental- 
image” hypotheses. He remarks that the blind suddenly given 
vision do not interpret it as inverted. 

Smith 63 notes that the various idiosyncrasies of right-handed 
writing will be copied in reverse by the left, but that these 
peculiarities will not be followed if the right hand writes 
in reverse. He is not able to decide whether this phenomenon is 
due to more or less facility of hand movement (as suggested 
by Erlenmeyer) or whether it lies deeper, in some unilateral 
brain perception. 

A view having great divergence from previous hypotheses 
was offered by Hale and Kuh. 31 These authors formulate a 
theory, based upon the relation of objects in space to the com¬ 
plicated process of mental co-ordination. They call attention to 
the fact that right-handed fragmentary reversals are of far 
more frequent occurrence than left-handed mirror-writing; an 
observation which, if it had been made, was hitherto con¬ 
sidered of little or no importance. Only by laboriously acquired 
experience do we learn to interpret the inverted image on the 
retina and produce an upright writing. The child and the 
feeble-minded, lacking this experience, or the adult suddenly 
deprived of it, reproduces the visual image in incorrect spatial 
relation; hence the mirrored or completely inverted writing. 


2.12 l r n in'rsit if of Cali font hi Puhhattions ni PstjchoUnjit IVol, % 

Complete inversions are, however, ran*; as tin* lateral relation¬ 
ship, being the last and hardest to aequitv, is first to he lost. 
They claim that the link wideii unites all the various states in 
whieli mirror-writing shows itself is an imperfeetly developed 
(in the very young or in some mental defieientsi or path¬ 
ologically (listurinal (after hemiplegia and in certain acquired 
psychic disturbances * psychic association and coordination. 
Hut little credence is placed in the "abduction" theory of 
Krlen mover as an explanation for mirror writing, because if 
this movement were a very powerful stimulus, mirror writing in 
right hemiplegies would In* the rub* rather than tin* exception. 
The criticism of I riband’s theory is that modern physiological 
psychology cannot accept with such completeness the dual char¬ 
acter of t he brain; nor does t his theotn cover all cases. 

Sweeney*’* attributes mirror writing to a disarrangement, of 
sensory impressions, with a resulting eon fusion or suppression 
of one or more of the factors whieh give us our idea of the 
spatial position of objects. Tints, a ease of astigmatism may so 
interfere with the muscle sense as to prevent tin* proper assoeia- 
tion in the mind with other sensations and a normal transposi¬ 
tion of the retinal image. Mirror writing in sueh a east* was 
completely eradicated by glasses that removed the reflex stimu¬ 
lation. The reason why mirror writing is reversed, and not 
inverted, is that the lateral visual field is more extensive, and 
muscular movements are mots* frequent in a lateral direction and 
lienee more easy and unconscious; the impressions conveyed to 
the mind are less in degree than art* tin* vertical; the latter is 
a more purposive stimulus, and impressions conveyed by the* 
muscular sense are less likely to la* overpowered by the reflexes 
excited by eyeMefeets, The disarrangement in hemiplegia 44 may 
la* that the unaccustomed use of the other hand for writing, and 
the confusion between former muscular habit, memory and tin* 
effort to adapt new centres to an unusual task would produce a 
reversal of writing when attention is nut direeted to the forma¬ 
tion of words/* The author criticizes Ireland s assumption of 
a corresponding hut reversed image in the right brain of right- 
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handed individuals, as a “rather violent hypothesis", and asks 
v hv, if this he so, then 1 is not inverted vision as well as hemian¬ 
opsia when the' visual ventre of the left hemisphere' is destroyed 

_condition whiedi ele.e's ned e*xist. Also, he elaims it haiv.ard- 

ous to explain mirre.r-writing on the' basis of mechanical <‘ase‘, 
iU s Peekham doe's: feir, if se>, at h'ast a temeleumy to mirror- 
writinfr shmdel he shown by all le-ft-ban.ieel individuals begin¬ 
ning to write', ami not by a small percemlage' only. 

Peneltvel" 1 iueline's to the- view that “the' piedure-s of letters 
in the' Imy s [referring to the' e-ase ed' spontaneous mirror- 
writ imr he- is st ue lying j me'iimry e'e'iitre' are' iimeirre'etly stems! 
and ineorreetly re'pmluee'el.” lie thinks that the' lveoptive 
apparatus in the' oewipita! leihe-s may “play this strange' prank 
with the' naturally invorteel pie*turt-s of U'tters reee'iveel on the' 
boy's re'tina." He ne.te-s “that the- letters are* not invorteel, as 
would be' the ease if tin 1 brain merely faihsl te* right the lvtinal 
images.’' 

With regard to the* sort of eemtrol utilizes l by subje'Hs vol¬ 
untarily writ in;' iwerseeliy, Abt" elistinguislms three' elasse's: 
(1) Tlmse- wlm be'feire' writing re'jnvsente'd the leirm ed le'tte'rs 
as ivverseel to whieli but Hire'.* e.f his thirty subjects cun- 
forme'd. This metboel was femml to be shew ami laboriems, the' 
writer was apt let be'cemm eemfuseel and there was fre'epmnt. 
reversiem te> right warel writ in-':. f2t Those* who el.'p.'mh'el upon 
visual re'prese-ntatiou e.f the symmetrical movement. This was 
the' usual metluiel of e'eintreil. Mistake's were- randy errors ed 
reversion to right warel writing: and never of partial ivve-rsiem 
of a hotter. 13) Tlmse fetr wheiin, apj.arently, tlm auditory 
mote.r image 1 inmmeliafi'ly eveikesl tile' lUe.Ve'IHe'Ut. 1 he' existence' 
e.f this control Abt epmsthms, for if tlm auditory motor image: 
e-alls forth led't haml mirror writing, how can it e-all fe.rth by the 
same* nme-hanism right hanel mirroi - writin*' t 

Denvimy "" epmstiems the* possibility of elassin**; six ed’ Imr 
eight, subjects itwe. uses! Aid's first umthoel, modilmel. under 
Aid’s se-e-e.ml Imneliug: she- says: “h’or why may there' m.t be- a 
merte.r as wedl as a visual representation of a movement 1 
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Visual representation of a movement was rarely spoken of, but 
grapho-motor control was frequently insisted upon, sometimes 
as a matter of anticipatory imagery. Downey accepts the possi¬ 
bility of a purely motor representation of the movement. 

6. Classification of Previous Theories 

The theories of mirror-writing may be divided into six 
groups, viz.: 

(A) The explanations which depend upon the facility of 
external motions of the limbs. 

Advanced by Durand, 1881-2,* Peekham, 1886; Clap- 
ham, 1894-5; List, 1901; Wilks, 1902; Wray, 1903. 

(B) Those which place emphasis upon the facility of cen¬ 
trifugal motions of the limbs, but in addition attribute the 
ultimate causation of specific movements to bilateral representa¬ 
tion on the cerebral cortices. 

Advanced by Erlenmeyer, 1879; Ireland, 1881-1893; 
Leichtenstern, 1892; Acker, 1894; Mills, 1894; Kingman, 
1905: Buchanan, 1908. 

(C) Those hypotheses based primarily upon bilateral rep¬ 
resentation on the cerebral cortices. This group is closely allied 
to group B. 

Advanced by Peretti, 1882; Bianchi, 1883; Bruce, 
1895; Bastian, 1898; Campbell, 1903; Rudolf, 1903; 
Auden, 1909; Burr and Crow, 1913. 

(D) Those that admit but a single writing centre. 

Advanced by Smith, 1879; Allen, 1896; Elder, 1897; 

Russell, 1900; Jones, 1903. 

(E) Those that depend upon disturbance of vision or of 
the visual centre. 

Advanced by Sweeney, 1900; Hale and Kuh, 1901; 
Pendred, 1908. 

(F) Those which recognize various controlling factors for 
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individual voluntary reversals. Thus the movements may 
depend upon motor, visual, mental or auditory-motor imagery. 

Advanced by Abt, 1901; Downey, 1908. 

A closer examination of the relative value of these groups, 
as well as any criticism of them, may be best postponed until 
my own experiments and observations have been given. 


PART II 

EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 

I have arranged the following account of my own experi 
ments to conform in a general way to the degree in which the 
conditions favored the production of mirror-writing. A fuller 
description of the relation of these conditions to mirror-writing 
will be found toward the end of Part III. 

1. Hypnosis (4 subjects) 

These subjects were normal, but were tested when in the 

deeper stages of hypnotic sleep. 

Subject A. Twenty-nine trials writing single simple words 
with the left hand. Of these words, twenty-four were entirely 
reversed. Thirty-four trials, single letters, twenty-eight were 
entirely reversed. Of the six that were not completely reversed, 
five were partially reversed. 

Subject B. Thirty-one trials with words, seven trials with 
sentences, thirty-nine trials with letters. Each and every one 
was reversed. The subject showed no hesitation whatever; the 
reversals were easily and rapidly written. _ During this test 
the subject was hypnotized four separate times, at periods o 
from one to two weeks apart, and each time produced mirror¬ 
writing post-hypnotically as well as while hypnotized. Accord¬ 
ing to her statement, she has never been inclined to left-handed¬ 
ness. She was unable to decipher the writing, unless by the 
usual means of retracing each separate letter. After the four 
tests, I explained the matter of mirror-writing to her. Then, 
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using a planchette, 1 desired tlu* subject to devote her entire 
attention to the problem of mirror writing. ; Tim result was a 
slow, hesitating, poorly executed form of reversal, typical of 
what will later he described as attentive mirror writing.! I 
then carried the subject through successive stages of dis¬ 
traction of the attention front the left hand, and of dis¬ 
sociation of the mental from the motor fnnetions, until sin* 
arrived at that stage of abstraction so nearly allied to hypnosis 
that the mirror-writing was automata* and complete. In each 
successive stage, the automata* eharaeter of ihe reversed writing 
showed a eorresponding increase. As an example: the subject 
tapped with her right hand with the greatest possible rapidity 
on a telegraph key, at the same time that she said the alphabet 
baekwards and wrote words with the left hand. Several words 
would bo written in a right ward direetion, then one or two or 
three would be reversed dircet 1 v hack over the words just writ¬ 
ten. No hesitation oecurred between {he two st \ les, and the 
reversed writing was quite as rapid and was bet ter exeeuted, 

Subjeet ( { responded in ouh a slighti\ los degree than did 
subject. B, 

Subjeet I). None of forty words was reversed, 1 >\ using 
various suggestions to the effect that the automatic and 
attentive apparatus should lie dissociated, I stieceedcd in gain■ 
ing a complete mirror style from the reagent's left hand ; after 
this the subject was just as amenable to the different tests as 
was subject B. 


2. IIVKTKIUl t l subject ! 

Accompanying the other symptoms of the disease, there was 
complete anesthesia of the left side of the bod) shoulder, arm, 
and pectoral region. I placed her left arm on the planchette 

♦The planchette, on a targe piece of paper, t found moat useful In 
many tents. A minimal amount of attention need he directed to hold* 
lug the pencil, and to Its posit Ion on the sheet; moreover, muscular 
weariness in prolonged teats is reduced. The result la that muscular 
responses to feeble stimuli are much more marked. 
fSeo p. 241. 
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but obtained no response. Upon suggestion that it was the right 
arm which rested on the planchette, and that she could write 
just as well with the left arm, etc., I finally succeeded in get¬ 
ting writing from the left arm, though the patient was unaware 
of the movement of the arm. The writing was entirely mirror- 
fashion. 

3. Drugs (25 subjects) 

I thought that, by the use of drugs, I might simulate to 
some extent the conditions which are most favorable to mirror¬ 
writing with the left hand. 


a. Alcohol (18 subjects)* 


The first portion of the test was the same in every ease. 

It consisted in holding the patient’s right arm,, and forcing him 
to write, or to make the motions of writing, with the left. The 
process was accomplished as quickly as possible, giving the 
patient very little time to collect his wits or to plan his motions. 
Ten trials were taken with an interval of two minutes between 
each. One subject, E, deeply influenced by the drug, wrote 
letters, words, and entire lines in mirror-writing. 

Four patients were in a comatose condition and were exam¬ 
ined immediately upon revival by aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
Two of them, F and 0, indicated that they would write (i. e., 
made definite writing motions, which could not be recorded 
owing to the conditions of the tests) exclusively in a reversed 
direction; one (H) indicated a reversed direction in about fifty 
per cent of his movements; and another (I) showed no tendency 
to reversal, aside from the purely random nature of many of his 
motions. 

The remaining thirteen reagents were less completely under 
the influence of alcohol. Eight of these (grouped as J) evinced 
considerable doubt and usually showed a tendency to stop and ■ 
figure the thing out. Prodded on to the attempt, they often 


*The alcohol was not administered for these experiments Subjects 
W ere found in various localities and were tested on the spot. 
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showed impatience and dashed off their word now rightward 
and again leftward. The greater the anger and haste evinced, 
the more likely was the writing to be reversed. The other five 
(grouped as K), though well intoxicated, were less so than 
group J. They showed very little tendency to reverse their 
writing, and then only when they could be forced to write imme¬ 
diately after the signal was given. 

The second part of the experiments with alcoholics was sub¬ 
ject to much variation, as one plan or another suggested itself 
and was tried out. Thus, suggestion in one form or another 
was tried in each ease. By this means the percentage of 
reversals was increased, especially in the relatively less intox¬ 
icated stages. Two of group J and one of group K became so 
adept, with a little instruction, that it seemed quite impossible 
for them to write rightward. 

b. Cannabis Indica (3 subjects) 

Subject L (myself). In 122 trials at writing words, seventy- 
two per cent were completely, reversed. In 240 trials at writing 
individual letters, the letters were completely reversed, or hesita¬ 
tion was shown as to how to begin the letter, or the letter was 
reversed in part, in eighty-one per cent of the eases. 

Subject M. Of eighty-one trials at writing words eighty- 
four per cent were completely reversed. Of 106 trials at writing 
individual letters, the letters were completely reversed in sixty- 
six per cent of the trials ; hesitation was shown as to beginning 
the letter in six per cent of the trials,- and the letter was 
reversed in part in three per cent of the trials. 

Subject N. In ninety-six trials at writing words, two per 
cent of the words were completely reversed. Of 145 trials at 
writing individual letters, three per cent were completely 
reversed; hesitation and confusion were shown in twenty-nine 
per cent of the trials; and the letter was fragmentarily reversed 
in thirteen per cent of the trials. 

A few trials at right-handed writing were given in each case 
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before the left-hand tests were started. In no ease was there 
any indication of reversal. 

As usual, after the regular tests ‘were finished, variations 
were added in the attempt to locate some definite factor which 
would either favor or retard the production of mirror-writing. 
Here, as before, suggestion was found to be most potent. 
Conversely, merely to point out to the subject the queer appear¬ 
ance of his reversed script was enough to stop altogether, for 
the time being, its production. 

c. Ether (4 subjects) 

The trials are necessarily few in number because of the very 
short duration of the stage of intoxication which I found by 
testing other patients to be most favorable to mirror-writing. 
This is during the recovery of the patient, but before he is 
conscious. The giving of the drug was, of course, not in my 
hands, as the patients were being anaesthetized for minor opera¬ 
tions. Usually the patient merely indicated, by a jerky sweep 
of the arm, the direction of his writing. With the right arm, 
this direction was always rightward; with the left arm*. 

Subject 0. Eight trials, words all reversed. 

In twelve trials in which I attempted to make the subject 
realize his error, ninety-two per cent of his movements were 
reversed; that is, this patient could not be made to realize that 
he was writing in any but the normal manner. Later stages 
in his recovery were not satisfactory, as he was quite conscious. 

Subject .P made no reversals. 

Subject Q hesitated before each motion, and only in two of 
eleven trials did he reverse. Single letters were not reversed in 
nine trials. In seven of thirteen trials he was induced to reverse 
words or letters by suggestions to that effect. 

Subject E reversed in four of nine trials with words; in 
six of eleven trials with letters, the other five trials showing 
doubt and no motions of a decisive nature. Suggestion in nine 
trials produced no noticeable increase in the reversals. 
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4. Abstraction (15 subjects) 

The persons experimented upon were in normal life, ten 
belonging to no particular class, while five were engineering 
students. Different methods of inducing abstraction were em¬ 
ployed; for instance, mental arithmetic, crystal-gazing, and so 
on. In half the trials the reagent kept in his left hand a pencil 
held on paper in position to write; and in an equal number of 
tests he rested his left hand on a planchette. Immediately upon a 
signal, he was to begin a word. I found that only the first line 
was of any value, for almost as soon as they began to write, 
they awoke from their abstraction, and summoned attention to 
their aid in finishing the word. The first stroke was started 
mirrorwise in some thirty per cent of the ninety trials I deemed 
it fair to accept as answering all the conditions of the test. 

5. Insane (5 patients) 

These patients were confined in an institution, and no hope 
was felt with regard to their recovery. Unfortunately, the 
diagnoses of the particular types of disorder they suffered from 
were not satisfactorily. determined for inclusion in this article. 

Subject S retained just enough intelligence to write a few 
words. He looked at me when writing, and not at the script. 
With the left hand, mirror-writing was formed without ex¬ 
ception. 

The other four patients wrote mirrorwise from fourteen to 
seventeen per cent in some eighty-five trials each, given at 
intervals of several days. Hesitation was shown in starting a 
letter in about twenty-three per cent of eighty trials each. 

6. Hemiplegia (right side paralyzed, 2 insane patients) 

Subject T could not be induced to write in anything but a 
reversed direction. His general mental condition was so poor 
that he could remember only a few letters. 

The other patient was in better condition mentally. He 
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produml mirror-writ ino- in but nine per rout of 1 Hi trials. By 
«.vstion. I oouhl raiso this pen-outage only to 11 pm- rout. 
Of IIS trials with imlividual letters, eight per rent wore entirely 
mirrorwiso. ton por rout showed some hesitation or fragmentary 
reversals. That is, there was eotnparativoly little hesitation; 
the letter was either reversed or it was not. 

7, hV.Km.t'', Mim>I';h i (ill patients! 

Of these, twenty si\ were in the intermediate grade tseeond 
readerl of sehool. Asked to write tlu-ir names with the left 
hand, only two prod need mirror writing. Direeted to write a 
double word, sueh as ”<ilmi Blb-ii” with the left hand, hut to 
turn the paper through an angle of ISO m its own plane, be¬ 
tween the two wonts, I found that si\ wrote " l-’.llen" in mirror 
writing, ineluiiine; the two above, who wrote ”<ilen” mirrorwise 
as well. Khrhteeti of the twenty si\ showed, in all the tests, 
marked eonfusion in starting; tin- line now being started nur 
rorwise, and then in its usual din-etiou. Wln-n 1 wrote mirror 
wise tin- word •■California”, but three of the patients bad the 
slightest diflieulty in eopving tin- word n-verse.l. 

Of twenty three patients in tin- advaueed ;-:rade of the sehool, 
studying geography, etc., but one wrote mirrorwise with the b-lt 
haml. Test in;'; as ab<>\ e w it h the words “Clou Klleii , but three 
reversed "Blleu”. la-ss eonfusion than ill the first group was 
shown in starting a letter with the left hand. 

Twenty other patients nine ehildren. eleven adults wen- 
tested; these wen- of low grade, a mi no) in the sehool. although 
thev eoubl write a few words or letters. <bn- halt were ehosen 
on aeeoiint of a marked ueurotie history; the other ball were as 
free from anythin;? but pun- -'feeblemindedness as l eould 
find. Of the first ten, si\ proved to be mirror writers, two ol 
the remainin' 1 : four eould be eonfused into mirror w rit in;', while 
tlie other two eould not be iudueed to write mirrorwise at all. 
Of the last ten, but one wrote mirrorwise, only two eould be 
eonfused, but all of them eould eopy, in reverse, words written 
in mirror style. 
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In examining the histories of the forty-nine school patients, 
I found that with three exceptions, every patient who had 
shown a tendency to mirror-writing had a neurotic taint other 
than feeble-mindedness. Thus, one had epilepsy; another, a 
hysterical mother; another, an insane father; and so on. Of 
the remaining patients, one-fifth gave a similar history, the rest 
being classified as merely 4 'feeble-minded 75 or retarded. The 
neurotic tendency would lead to mental confusion, whereas the 
feeble-mindedness would place the patient in the same class as 
young normal children. This, as will be seen later, is an im¬ 
portant point in the problem of mirror-writing. 

8. Deaf and Dumb (77 patients) # 

Of forty-two in the upper grades in the school examined, 
but two wrote mirrorwise with the left hand. Twelve of this 
number, exclusive of the two above, wrote the second word mir¬ 
rorwise upon turning the paper through an angle of 180° 
in its own plane. Thirty-five showed great readiness in copy¬ 
ing words after I had written them mirrorwise. 

Of thirty-five deaf and dumb children in the lower grades, 
none showed the slightest desire to reverse letters or words. 
After a few trials, some of the children could be confused on 
such letters as S and A. When asked to copy words written 
mirror-fashion, the majority were able to do so, but a few began 
at the left and copied rightward. 

9. Blind (5 subjects) 

I was inclined to doubt Soltmann 7 s figures for the deaf and 
dumb, but thought they might agree more nearly with the left- 
hand writing of the blind. Unfortunately for my purpose, blind 
children are no longer taught to write long-hand, and I could 
find in the institution I visited but five children who could 

*These tests on the deaf and dumb were made to verify a statement 
of Soltmann, quoted, by Gould 28 p. 106 that of seventy-seven deaf 
mutes, thirty-five per cent wrote mirror-style with the left hand. 
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write. None of these evineed the slightest inelination to spon¬ 
taneous left-hand reversals: nor eould they he readily made to 
understand the usual explanation of mirror-writing, or to 
reverse their seripl. It should he understood that none of those 
jive ehildren was oongenitally Mind; with the oongenitally blind 
a different, set of faetors might he operative, making left-handed 
reversals easier. 

10. N’oUM U. OtUUMtKN (20 suhjeets) 

h'irst t \ pe, eighteen ehildren who had just learned t heir 
letters. In no ease, by any of the ordinary means, eould I get 
any of these ehildren to reverse their words, or even the letters, 
exeept that in rare iustam-es they reversed sueh eonfusing letters 
as and .V. Often there was hesitation, hut nearly always the 
eorreetly formed letters wen- written. 

Might ehildren. a grade ahead of the first type, frequently 
reversed eertain eonfusing; letters and figures with the left hand. 
Itv emploviug various means to emit use them, this peroentage 
eould he eonsidorably i no reused, and in one instanee 1 sneeeeded. 
without- suggestion, in getting several words in mil lot style. 

11. PnusoNs wrru Simeiu, Tuunim; on tiik Arms 

Thinking that a person's oeeupatiou or his training in writ ■ 
ing would have some hearing on the readiness with uliieli the 
motions of the hd't hand would he reversed, 1 tried a number ol 
tests, among wliieh tin - billowing had the most iusti neti\ i 
results. In the first part of eaeli of these tests, nothing was 
explained to the reagents, who were merely asked to write the 
same things on a blank hoard, simultaneously with both hands, 
and eenteririg the attention on the right hand, 

a. Clerks (12 suhjeets i 

Analogous aeeompnnyiug movements based on the visual or 
mental siguilieauee of the symbols was best illustrated by twelve 
,-lerks. highly trained in writing. With the left hand, the writ. 
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ing direction was always rightward; no indication of reversals 
in fifty-eight trials. When the same reagents were urged to 
rapidity, one subject fragmentarily reversed three letters in 
thirty-two trials. 

I carefully instructed them in the trick of mirror writing. 
If given plenty of time, tiny could reverse the characters with 
the left hand, but if urged to speed, in almost every instance 
they wrote rightward with the left hand. After some twentv 
trials, throe of flu* reagents thought the mirror form the easier. 
But when I asked these three to write mirror fashion with onlv 
the left hand active, they were in each case lost. Titov hesi¬ 
tated, made two or three false starts, ami finally produced a 
reversed script that was very much poorer and more labored than 
when both hands were active. Asked why this was so, each one 
told essentially the same story; that he thought first how the 
motions of forming the ordinary letter would look, while at the 
same time, or a little later in the ease of simpler letters, the 
hand was engaged in moving in just the opposite direction. 
Sometimes, with certain letters, the first step seemed unneces¬ 
sary, whereas, when hot.li hands were active, little or no atten¬ 
tion was given to the left hand. The other nine, after consul- 
erably more practice, arrived at the same conclusion, 

b. Plush r< rs < 12 subjects i 

Analogous accompanying movements based on motor habit, 
was best, illustrated by twelve plasterers whose trade requires 
that, both hands make similar movements simultaneously. Thev 
drew on a black-board any figures that occurred to them, also 
copied several figures more or less meaningless, ami billowed 
the motion I made wlmu drawing other figures. As usual the 
subject, was at first unaware of the purpose of the request. In 
all cases flu* left gave a correct imitation of 
tin* right hand, i. e„ the figures were; !’ '*■ t' I s 

Subjected to tI n* nuiim* us flit* <’!t*rks, tli<\v 
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backward in learning, probably because they had loss imagi¬ 
nation. On the other band, tin 1 chirks and students itmml it. 
mucli I'lisii-r to draw arbitrary litfures similarly related, i- e., 

. , than did the plasterers, after this problem 

f '1 ,,r T >' had been set them. In fact, several of the 

i.'k r k /** #><« , 

students drew (inures in both relations before any delinite diree- 
tion had been {liven. 

12. I'NIVUKSITY StI'OKNTS (Ml Sllb.jlH'tS ) 

Merelv asked to write simultaneously with both hands, they 
pive no indication id' mirror writing. I now told them imper¬ 
fectly what, mijrlit be expected, merely <;ivin{j them a hint;; 1 
then asked them to dose their e\es, and to write with 

both hands. Six showed a rather siron;-- tendency to reverse the 
left hand (inures. It is significant, that all of them reversed a 
few lines, mostly the first strokes of the figures. About a dozen 
trials each were ;viven. Furthermore, this ratio more than 
doubled when the reagent was placed in a condition of abstrac¬ 
tion (mental problem, etc. i When 1 finally explained that it 
was easy to reverse the left hand script, every subject found this 
so, after a couple of trials. Tlics also found it much easier to 
reverse the left baud script when the ri'dd hand was passive, 
than did the clerks. They found, with a little practice, that it 
was mueli easier to reverse with the left than with the ri'dd. 
hand, each bein'!; used separately. 

I noted in all the above readouts that if both hands are 
active, the left hand fh-;urcs are much more cramped, are less 
freely cxeeulcd and less pleasing to the eye when drawn in a 
ri'dd ward direction than when reversed. Asia in, after the 
reagents were well practiced, as a rule they found it easy to 
write mirror writin*' with the ri'dd hand, when attending to the 
left- hand, which wrote rightward. Any peculiarity o! the 
strokes, or their relation to one another such as is apt to occur 
when we use the left hand for writin;-:, will be observed in 
reverse in the writiu; p to llw ri'dd hand. 
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13. Reversed Visual Field (16 students) 

I employed a right-angled prism with broad faces, which by 
means of straps could be adjusted comfortably before one of 
the subject’s eyes, the other being blindfolded by a curtain 
dropped from the front of the gear. 

Sixty-four trials at writing with the right hand produced no 
evidence of reversals. Sixty-eight trials at writing with left 
hand rightward direction in eighty-seven per cent; and 
scratches, i. e., starting lines in one direction or another, and as 
soon discontinuing them, confusion, and inability to produce 
anything like rightward or reversed writing, in thirteen per 
cent. Only in seven of the above sixteen reagents did this con¬ 
fusion oeeur. 

The subject was then asked to pay particular attention to 
the visual appearance of the writing. With the right hand, this 
made very little difference; the reagent was apt to make one or 
two false starts, but in no case was a complete word reversed; 
and very soon he struck off in a rightward direction. With the 
left hand, however, the thirteen per cent of confusion was raised 
to ninety-one per cent. Only after the subject was familiar 
with the apparatus did he produce anything resembling letters; 
and then he usually guessed the purpose of the experiment, 
making further results of little or no value. 

Using fourteen .students who were unfamiliar with the 
apparatus, I attempted to find the percentage of meaningless 
figures that would be reversed. The tests I found most useful 
required the memorizing of a series of five figures by eye alone; 
the subject had then to put the prism before the eye and write 
off the figures with the right hand and then the left hand, with¬ 
out depending upon any particular control. Then I would 
caution the reagent to depend as fully as possible upon his 
visual remembrance of the figures; and again, upon the mus¬ 
cular remembrance. The next series involved the learning of a 
new set of figures, but principally by drawing them over and 
over with the right hand. Then after adjusting the mask, the 
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tests were repeated as in the series above. A third series was 
similar to the above, except that the left hand was the active 
member by which the learning was accomplished. 

In the following table the method by which the fignres were 
memorized is indicated as the “series 77 . The “control 77 indi¬ 
cates the sense which the reagents were cautioned to depend 
upon. The first column of figures is the number of reagents, 
with, in the second column, the average number of their reversals 
in every twenty trials. 

Some additional series were tried in which the learning of 
the figures was with the field reversed, and the test was with a 
normal field. Except that the reagents 7 surprise was a bit 
keener, the results were essentially .similar to those of the series 
above. 


PART III 

THE EXPLANATION OF MIRROR-WRITING 

1. The Physiological Factor in Mirror-Writing 

The majority of authors agree that there is present in the 
right brain a centre which governs left-handed mirror-writing. 
Such an explanation very readily is suggested. The multiplicity 
of interpretations it permits allows infinite variation to accord 
with many diverse aspects of isolated cases. Yet I can not 
accept this theory as the most satisfactory explanation. I hold 
that a single “centre 77 is adequate to cause all of the manifes¬ 
tations of reversed writing. The very elasticity of the double¬ 
centre theory occasions complications, even contraditions, when 
one attempts to correlate all the cases and modified explanations 
and experimental findings. Again, it is against the concepts of 
modern physiology to think of a separate graphic centre as 
such, or in any of the modified or reduced forms set forth by 
various investigators in this subject—as located in the right 
brain of right-handed indviduals. Also consideration of experi¬ 
mental data and study of the numerous cases reported in the 
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SERIES 

CONTROL 

RIGHT 

HAND 

LEFT 

HAND 

Reagents 

Reversals 

Reagents 

Reversals 



Series 1 

General 

11 

0 

10 

0 



1 

12 

1 

16 



2 

4 

3 

12 

(Mem. 





by eye) 

Visual 

8 

0 

3 

0 



1 

20 

4 

20 



2 

17 

3 

14 



2 

12 

3 

12 



1 

7 

1 

2 



13 

0 

3 

0 


Muscular 

1 

4 

2 

8 





9 

4 



13 

0 

8 

0 

Series 2 

General 

1 

6 

3 

12 

(Mem. by 




3 

8 

right hand) 

Visual 

t 

12 

0 

3 

0 



1 

16 

9 

' 6 



1 

7 

2 

4 



13 

0 

4 

0 



1 

8 

3 

12 


Muscular 



6 

8 


i 

.. . i 



1 

4 

Series 3 

1 

General 1 

12 

0 

11 

0 



2 

4 

2 

8 

(Mem. by 




1 

4 

left hand) 


4 

0 

2 

0 



7 

10 

1 

20 


Visual 

2 

8 

9 

8 


! 

1 

4 

2 

4 


Muscular | 

11 

0 

11 

0 


1 

1 

16 

1 

8 


1 

2 1 

10 

2 

4 
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literature, has led me to believe that such a supposition is 
not necessary.* Therefore it is the purpose of this seetiou to 
explain the basic motor complex which enables the unpraetieed 
left hand to produce a skillful, automatic reversed script. 

In this seetiou, 1 shall treat only of this physiological aspect, 
and not of the psycho physiologaeal whole, whieh will be reached 
only at the end of the next section. 

As an observed fact, there can be no question of the ability 
of the normal man to execute either consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously associated movements, that is, symmetrical accompany- 
i jjo* movements. As 1 have already noted, the exaet cential 
complex involved in such movements yet remains a matter oi 
conjecture. However. I should feel that this paper were ineotn- 
pietc did l not express an opinion as to the nature of what is 
evidently a iirm organic basis for* these movements. 

This opinion is, that in every instance of stimulation of a 
nerve on one side of tin* body « primary stimulus* then* is, by 
the arrangement of the central paths, opportunity afforded for 
stimulation of tin* corresponding nerve on the opposite side ol the 
body (secondary stimulus*. It will tints occur that tin* graphic 
represent at ion of t In* secondary stimulus will be an exact mirror 
replica of tin* graphic appearance of the primary stimulus. 
Accordingly all symmetrical movements may be traced ulth 
matelv to a single brain area, From this area, tlie motor com 
plex of the side primarily intended to be active* receives its 
stimulus. The opposite side is st imulated to a lesser decree either 
by its (breed connection with the primary area: or indirectly 
by its connection with tin* opposite motor complex: probably 
both means are available. Ken* tin* purpose of mirror writing it 
is most convenient to assume* the* truth of the* second alterna 
tive that the* connectieui is betwe*<*u the motor cortices, through 
the* corpus e*alh»sum, Hvideue'e in lavor oi this enmt<mtion mav 
he summarized as follows: 

In le*sa* of course, one* he* developed hy p'f/Wic of flu* left arm. 
which is evidently not tie* case* hi spoufaneotm left handed mirror 

writing, which omini mtddenb, amt without forethought or practice. 
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(1) In the first place, the tendency of modern physiology is 
to attribute to at least those parts of the brain herein consid¬ 
ered, the function of an “exchange board 77 rather than those of 
a ‘ ‘ directing monarch 7 7 . 

(2) Muscular, or kinesthetic, or deep sensibility is mediated 
by the rich supply of afferent (sensory) nerves distributed to 
voluntary muscles, tendons, ligaments and joints. The impulses 
carried by these fibres to the brain are necessary for the proper 
contraction of a muscle, and especially for any co-ordinated 
movements. Indeed, section of the posterior spinal roots con¬ 
taining the nerves from any region is followed by a loss of con¬ 
trol of the muscles of this region hardly less complete than 
section of the motor roots. The muscles are withdrawn from 
voluntary control in spite of the maintenance of their normal 
motor connections. 32 

(3) "Within the central nervous system, the fibres of muscu¬ 
lar sense in part pass by the median fillet (sensory decussation) 
to the cortex of the opposite side. They end in the postcentral 
gyrus. This cortical sensory area is connected by association 
fibres with the motor areas of the pre-Kolandic convolution. By 
this arrangement, a reflex arc is formed. The co-ordination of 
this arc with other areas is necessary for the act of writing, as 
it is for the completion of any voluntary movement. 

(4) When voluntary movement is undertaken, there must be 
some definite condition to fulfill or satisfy by that movement. 
It makes no difference if the condition is the highly co-ordinated 
act of writing, or if it is some relatively simple act, such as a 
gesture. The ultimate mechanism is identical. One becomes 
aware that a certain movement should be made, which is suf¬ 
ficient to start the act. Then by differences in the deep sensi¬ 
bility of the various parts affected, and co-ordination of ex¬ 
changes of these various stimuli in the brain, we get the move¬ 
ment completed. 

(5) Let us suppose, somewhat schematically, that an impulse 
is sent from the so-called writing center (center for memory 
of motions entailed in formation of written language) which 
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should result in the formation of a letter. Possibly the move¬ 
ment could be started, but even at its birth the eo-ordmation 
would be snuffed out, and random movements at best could 
follow, unless the motor area is stimulated by the afferent mus¬ 
cular sensations. Sufficient proof of this phenomenon is afforded 
by breaking the circle on the sensory side. 

Writing is the sum of a number of simple signs. For in¬ 
stance, when forming the letter L we have grown accustomed 
to certain kinesthetic sensations resulting from a downward 
and outward stroke. These sensations, or stimuli, are necessary 
for an external expression of the central memory. And an L 
is never made by an inward stroke—which gives radically dif¬ 
ferent muscular sensations from an outward stroke. When the 
point is reached where the horizontal line should commence, its 
direction is either outward, or the movement stops, whether the 
left or right arm is being used. By virtue of this assumption, 
reversed writing will be the logical result of a left-handed 
attempt at written speech. For only this style will afford kines¬ 
thetic sensations which agree with the usual writing of the right 
hand. The most likely inference to be drawn from this observa¬ 
tion is the participation of a single writing-centre common to 
ordinary right-handed writing and to left-handed mirror writ¬ 
ing. The motor impulse originates in this single writing-centre, 
and is transferred either through the motor emissary of the 
left cortex to the motor emissary of the right cortex, or directly 
to the motor emissary of the right cortex. The former seems 
more probable in cases where there is no lesion of the left cor¬ 
tex, by analogy to more general cases of associated movements. 
The latter must be admitted as a possibility to account for the 
transferrenee of impulses in those cases where there is a lesion 
of the left cortex (right hemiplegia); for the writing-centre, 
being but a specialized part of the general motor apparatus, may 
be supposed to be as intimately connected (by the corpus callo¬ 
sum) with the opposite motor cortex as is the general motor 

cortex. 

Or we may approach the question in another way. The fact 
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itself of the rich commissural connection of the two motor cor¬ 
tices would tend to detract from the hypothesis of the additional 
centre, hy lessening the necessity for its formation. We will 
consider, first, that the greatest tendency for the hands to move 
sympathetically with rhythmic motions is in involuntary move¬ 
ments.* 39 27 66 ’ Second, the tendency is only slightly less¬ 
ened when one hand follows involuntarily the conscious (but 
random) movements of the other. Third, most conscious move¬ 
ments are not accompanied by a visible muscular contraction of 
the opposite part. Although the crossed innervations do not 
function, they are nevertheless potentially emitted by the ulti¬ 
mate motor source of the movement with only functional dimu¬ 
nition of power, as is demonstrable. Instance the ease with 
which associated movements may be consciously made. Fourth, 
we have no experimental ground for supposing these simpler 
transmitted movements to be interrupted at any place before 
reaching the motor area of the opposite side. Quite the opposite 
is indicated by the difficulty we encounter in attempting to make 
synchronous movements which do not correspond. Fifth, the 
simpler impulses being crossed by such a direct method, it be¬ 
comes needless to assume the far more cumbersome complex of 
an added station so complicated in nature as a writing-centre. 

A readier appreciation of the real simplicity of mirror-writ- 


*In this connection, I cannot refrain from mentioning a few primi¬ 
tive examples of symmetrical accompanying movements. When the 
corpus collosum is directly stimulated from above, symmetrical move¬ 
ment on the two sides of the body may be obtained. Another inter¬ 
esting illustration is given by a case of Kraft-Ebing’s [42 p . 291. The 
patient is hypnotized and a figure, as K, is placed on one side of the 
body and. suggested as hot; a blister is raised at this area, and also a 
symmetrical and reversed blister on the opposite side. Yet another 
example is found in the “scratch reflex”, “cross-extensor reflex”, 
etc., of Sherrington.<32 if one leg of a dog, for instance, be stimulated,' 
the homonomous leg mates scratching movements, while the opposite 
leg presents slight steady extension, with some abduction Now the 
extension is a protective measure to support the animal on three’legs 
t*i e fourth is scratching. We, therefore, have abduction common 
m both legs. I have found that certain variations of this experiment, 
such as placing the animal on its bach or side, may result in faint 
scratching movements of the opposite leg. The fact that here we deal 
with an overflow spinal reflex in no whit detracts from the value of 
the analogy, for writing itself depends upon a reflex arc, which we 
may suppose to be connected with one higher centre, as here indicated 
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ing will be felt only by grasping the similarity between uncon¬ 
scious corresponding movements, semi-voluntary corresponding 
movements, and highly complex corresponding movements, as 
shown by the above brief summary of observations on sympa¬ 
thetic motions. That is to say, any movement of one side of the 
body is accompanied by a potential symmetrical impulse to the 
corresponding part of the opposite side. This is a physio¬ 
logical or anatomical provision. The functioning strength 
of the impulse varies with the psychological state or con¬ 
dition of the individual. Thus a writer has only to 
learn the knack of disengaging and occluding the stronger 
functioning paths and letting the impulse function along 
the weaker paths, to have the usually non-funetionmg 
impulse result in a skilled movement of the so-called unpraetieed 
side. In other words, the table is turned, and the one system 
now occupies exactly the same position formerly held by the 
other. With this manipulation fully accomplished, the visible 
accompanying movements of the right hand become unnecessary 
for a fluent mirror-writing by the left hand. With a lesser 
degree of dissociation we have the characteristic mirror-writing 
that occurs in simultaneous writing with both hands, the atten¬ 
tion being directed to the right hand while the left hand trails 
along semi-automatieally. Or, simpler still, writing simulta¬ 
neously on both sides of a sheet held in front of the body and m 
the sagittal plane. 

There are additional objective phenomena confirmatory ox 
the absence of the secondary centre. Those that are based on 
synchronous writing are so easily verified that I need, scarcely 
more than mention them to have their bearing appreciated. It 
is easy for the average reagent to reverse his right-handed 
writing if his attention be given to his left hand while this left 
hand is forming normal writing. All the peculiarities and 
superfluous stroke, characteristically made by the left hand (e. g. 

'Q Goi ( % ( # for the usual ri g ht - handed formation G?F ) 
will be faithfully copied in reverse by the right hand (1. e. 
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0 ) -^gain, it is practically impossible for any 

reagent that I have dealt with to write different letters syn¬ 
chronously. I have myself attempted this repeatedly but have 
acquired little, skill in the performance. 

I repeat that I am unable absolutely to refute the possibility 
of the additional centre in the writing complex. I have there¬ 
fore collected a mass of evidence both for and against, and have 
formed from this my judgment. Thus, it might be that every 
movement of one side of the body is accompanied not only by a 
potential, but by a feeble symmetrical impulse to the corre¬ 
sponding part of the opposite side. By constant repetition, as 
in writing, the paths conveying these impulses would become 
more easily traversible—paths, in fact, that would be defined 
in exact proportion to the practice of the functioning side.* In 
this way a centre might become sufficiently formed to control 
left-hand mirror-writing in case of lesion of the left brain. Yet 
it would seem that even if such a supposition were tenable the 
centre need not be located in the right brain, since symptoms 
of apraxia on the left side in injuries to the corpus eollosum 
have been reported, in which there was no lesion of the right 
cortex ( 32 p. 229). Again, it is usually the uneducated right 
hemiplegic who resorts to mirror-writing. Did an additional 
centre control left-handed mirror-writing, one would expect 
exactly the opposite, for the centre must be developed in exact 
proportion to the practice of the right hand at ordinary writing. 

It seems to me that the best argument for the bi-lateral repre¬ 
sentation of the writing centre is that the faculty of mirror¬ 
writing has in rare cases been suddenly assumed by the left 
hand after paralysis of the right hand due to central lesion. 
The assumption in many instances has been that the central 
lesion has involved and destroyed the writing-centre of the left 
hemisphere. However, there is some doubt cast upon the loca¬ 
tion of the writing centre in Broca’s convolution, as has been 
shown by some recent work by Marie. I know of no cases of 


*See footnote on page 246. 
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mirror-writers, where to conclude from post-mortem findings, 
or from the study of aphasies or hemiplegics, that the writing 
centre, as such has been destroyed would not become extremely 
hazardous. 

The writing-centre is a motor memory centre, developed by 
practice, and causing the formation of writing to he an auto¬ 
matic rather than an attentively controlled process. Yet it is 
never so automatic as even such complex acts as reading and 
speaking. It is superior to the motor area of the brain, in that 
the motor cortex is merely the emissary area, or the connection 
between higher centres and motor nerves. The writing-centre 
was originally identical with these higher, intellectual areas, 
but has become in a sense detached from them, and reduced to 
a unity by the forces operating to make it a physiologic sending 
station, requiring the least possible participation of the higher 
centres. Were the writing-centre alone destroyed, the patient 
might again learn to write as he did in the beginning. Clearly, 
the left-hand writing of such an individual would not be mirror- 
wise in any greater proportion of cases than the left-handed 
writing of the perfectly normal right-handed individual or of 
the right-handed child, who when asked to write with the left 
hand scarcely ever reverses. The only difference between this 
case and a right hemiplegia supposed to involve the writing 
centre, is paralysis of the arm. And in fact but a very small 
proportion of right hemiplegias are accompanied by mirror¬ 
writing. These cases in particular have been cited as evidence 
of destruction of the left-brained writing-centre. But then, may 
one not ask why the normal individual when using the left arm 
is not just as dependent upon the centre of the right brain as 
if the centre of the left brain was destroyed? In other words, 
use of the left arm should imply dependence upon the opposite 
centre, which means mirror-writing, whether or no the centre 
for the right hand is destroyed. Should the use of the right leg 
be preserved in a hemiplegic mirror-writer and the patient be 
unable to write rightwards fluently and automatically with this 
limb, it would be strong presumptive evidence that only one of 
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two writing-centres was destroyed, but I have never heard of 
such a ease. 



C. W. S. Centre for motor memory of written speech, which is 
identically related to kinesthetic sensations from either side of the 
body, those from the left arising from the movements of mirror 
writing. 

M. E. Motor emissary of left cortex. 

Mi. E{. Motor emissary of right cortex. 

D. L. Decussation of lemniscus. 

D. P. Decussation pyramid. 

a, T), c. Graphic demonstration of musculo-sensory innervations of 
right arm, which are correspondingly related to a if h, a, of the left 
arm, and to the commissural impulses an, "bn, cn. 
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All tills leads to the conclusion that mere paralysis of the 
right arm has very little to do with mirror-writing. The pre¬ 
sumption that mirror-writing depends upon the retention of the 
single writing-centre is therefore more logical than the assump¬ 
tion of an additional centre to account for reversed writing. 

In the schema on p. 236 the idea embodied in the above dis¬ 
cussion is summarized. 

For the motor fulfillment of the act of writing we may sup¬ 
pose two essential steps: the first and lowest is the simple reflex 
are, involving the motor areas; the second forms the connection 
between the writing-centre and the reflex arc. In associated 
movements in general, the primary impulse is received by but 
one motor cortex. From here a secondary impulse is trans¬ 
ferred to the motor cortex of the opposite side. Mirror-wiiting, 
being but a specialized instance of associated movements, may 
be expected to follow this course. Destruction of the writing- 
centre will cause a loss of the faculty of habitual, or automatic 
writing, both by the right and left (mirroring) hand; but does 
not prevent the regaining of the ability to write by again 
repracticing the art with either hand. 


2. The Psychological Factor in Mirror-Writing 

The fundamental physiological relations which make of asso¬ 
ciated movements the simplest response to a bi-lateral stimulus, 
points to the validity of the conclusion of Buchwald; 13 Vogt ; 68 
Durand; 21 Nicolle and Halipre; 52 Ballet; 6 Meige; 49 Figuera; 25 
Laprade 44 and many others cited herein, that the reversed style 
is the normal writing of the left hand. May one not ask, then, 
why mirror-writing is not the universal style followed by the 
left hand? Why is left-handed reversed writing not the rule 
rather than the exception? Were it not for some inhibiting 
influence, one would expect this to be true in the majority of 
eases. By a study of the cases adduced in the literature, I 
was led to the belief that this inhibition could be removed by 
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experimental methods. The nature of this psychological factor, 
and its relation to the experiments just reported, is set forth 
in this and the following section. 

If you will recall the example of the letter L (given on 
p. 231), it was stated that the horizontal line will either be 



Si Connection between visual area and motor emissary of left 
brain. 

su Connection between visual area and motor emissary of right 
brain. 

d Emissary fibres from left brain to right arm. 

di Commisural connection between writing centre and motor 
emissary of right brain. 

du Emissary fibres from right brain to left arm. 

dm Connection between the association area and the motor 
emissary of right brain. 

div Connection between association area and writing centre. 

d v Connection between visuo-psychic and association area. 

Y. S. Visuo-sensory. 

V. P. Visuo-psychic. 

A. A. Association area. 

M. E. Motor emissary of left brain. 

C. W. S. Center for written speech. 

Mi. E{. Motor emissary of right brain. 


Modified from Lickley. 
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continued outward, or will not be drawn. The latter alterna¬ 
tive will exist only if the former process is interfered with by 
our higher conception of what an L should be, i. e., how it 
should appear when on paper. With the visual significance 
of the anticipated movement as guide, the line will certainly 
be directed inward, supposing that the left arm is being used. 
By the inclusion of this element, embracing the ‘visuo-psyehie,’ 

‘visuo-sensory’, and ‘association’ areas, the provisional diagram 
on page 236 may be completed as in the figure on page 238, 
opposite. 

To write from left to right with the left hand implies that 
the activities of the paths $u, d r , dm, ( Si, di are in¬ 
volved in the process, but to a much less degree) must be 
abnormally increased to the complete minimizing of the grapho¬ 
motor control as described above.* 

Since the grapho-motor control is the simpler and physiolog¬ 
ical control, and is provided for by the arrangement of the 
central motor complex, I maintain that rightward writing by 
the arm on the same side of the body as the writing centre, is, 
usually! of the character of drawing, as contrasted with that 
of writing. For by “writing” I understand the smooth, easily 
flowing, spontaneous, nearly automatic series of movements 
which through training follow each other without the necessity 
of direct participation of the conscious or intellectual centres 
at whose instigation the process originally arose. Entirely the 
opposite of this facile, I might almost say unconscious, sequence 
is the labored, sometimes painfully conscious, visually super¬ 
vised and poorly executed left-handed rightward “drawing”. 


*See Part III, Section. 1, pp. 227 ff. . 

i“Usually” refers to the occasional use of the left arm (or the right 
arm in the left-handed individual), to distinguish this condition from 
the persistent left-handed rightward writing following permanent 
injury to the right arm, or the sensori-motor arc, and m which there 
are two possibilities for the writing to become automatic: first, the 
gradual formation of a new centre under the influence of constant 
practice controlled by the visual areas; or, second, the persistence ot 
the more complex “drawing paths”, including the participation of the 
old writing-centre, which by practice becomes semi-automatic. The 
end results are identical. 
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The impulse from the grapho-motor apparatus which, if unre¬ 
stricted, would cause a left-handed mirror-writing, suffers by 
its reversal; by the addition to it of various impulses from the 
visual and association areas; and by the interference with the 
free passage of the impulses occasioned by the participation of 
the same higher centers which made possible the birth of the 
writing centre. Conversely, left-handed reverse writing 
would occur in direct proportion to the degree of suppression or 
inhibition of the interfering paths, from the visual and associa¬ 
tion areas, or—what amounts to the same thing—with the 

increasing canalization of patli di . 

We must remember that the visual complex predominates 
as an absolute “control” only in left-handed left-to-right writ¬ 
ing. Using the right hand, we may attempt all sorts of con¬ 
fusions on the visual sensations, but they will never usurp control 
from the automatic habitual control of writing. This circum¬ 
stance is well known by the following experiment: Place the 
right arm on the desk in a position for writing; then curve it 
inward, at the same time throwing the shoulder forward 
until the hand points toward the mid-sternal line of the body, 
a completely inverted writing will now be found far more 
natural than writing which to the eye appears normal. Only 
the legibility of our ordinary writing depends to a very great 
extent upon the visual stimulus. Thus, for proper spacing, 
for alignment, for the equality of letters, to avoid losing the 
wav when in the midst of a word and so misspelling it; m 
general, for purposes of orientation, sight is quite necessary 
But this direct visual guidance may be dispensed with, although 
the central memory and the sensori-motor arc are indispensible. 
An observation of no little significance is that we regard the 
letters just written, and do not follow the movements of the 
fingers or of the pen point in tracing individual signs. Here 
is the most obvious distinction between the external visual eon- 
trol, and the “internal writing”, as it has been termed. The 
former immediately follows, the latter immediately precedes 
the writing of the letter ( 6o p* 61). 
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There is, as I have indicated, one type of mirror-writing 
which is purely automatic. For obvious reasons, it is this type 
of mirror-writing which most interests us. But there are two 
other controls which may influence one to a reversed writing. 
One is the voluntary visuo-muscular transposition of the motions 
made in forming the letters in reversed form. The other is the 
confusion of the lateral relationships of objects in space. These 
three control factors may be combined in any proportion; but 
each, if present as the major influence, will result in the produc¬ 
tion of a type of m irrored lettering that is distinctive. 

The second type of control, then, occurs when one voluntarily 
endeavors to reverse his writing. If the condition extended no 
further than the conscious and attentive endeavor, it would 
have little to do with my problem, which is concerned primarily 
with the automatic reversals of the left hand. For until one 
gains some confidence in the use of the left hand; that is, until 
he has practiced writing somewhat with the left hand, this 
attentive form of reversal may be executed almost as well with 
the right hand itself. However, one should remember that here, 
as in every instance where a right-handed individual writes 
mirrorwise with the left hand (or vice verso>) the mechanical 
or commissural fibres have been “trained” by the practice of 
the right hand. As one practices left-handed intentional mirror¬ 
writing, he feels the influence of this factor in a constantly 
increasing degree. He soon realizes that left-handed mirror¬ 
writing is far easier than right-handed mirror-writing. And 
before long he regards left-handed mirror-writing as easier than 
left-handed rightward writing; that is, the mirror style requires 
less attention, and is therefore more freely and rapidly written. 
However, without this preliminary practice one finds it practi¬ 
cally impossible to dissociate what I have termed the psycho¬ 
logical factor, or briefly, the attention, without the use of such 
artificial methods as are described (on p. 215 ff.) with the experi¬ 
mental relations. But when such devices are used, the mirror¬ 
writing is probably no longer attentively controlled, but is of 
the nature of an automatic reversal. For the same reason, 
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attentive or intentional left-handed reversals which have been 
practiced are to be regarded as having passed more to the 
automatic class of control. • 

This may be of interest, in that a possibility is suggested 
for the mode of origin of some cases of pseudo-spontaneous 
mirror-writing. It does not seem improbable that some people, • 
through some whim would practice reversed writing. Finding 
this the most satisfactory style, both in ease and quickness, they 
might persist in its use till the conscious transposition of the 
images became unnecessary,* that is, until the process has been 
relegated from the more essentially attentive to the more essen¬ 
tially automatic systems; until, in a word, we have an automatic 
reversal acquired through practice, which step is usually 
omitted. 

The third type of control for reversed writing is contrasted 
in every way to the second type; it is due to confusion of the 
lateral relationships, and is for this reason always of a frag¬ 
mentary character where unassociated with the other controls. 
Hale and Kuh 31 have called attention to the fact that this 
type of reversal is almost universal with the right hand of normal 
children of a certain age. Considering only the element of 
confusion, one would expect that the proportion of reversals 
by the left hand would be slightly higher with the same children, 
due to a greater disorder experienced in writing with the left 
hand the same confusing lines that are so often misdirected 
under the more favorable conditions of right-handed writing. 
We must not fail to consider, however, that as left-handed 
reversals are always aided by the physiologically crossed motor- 
complex, the left hand is more prone to this, as to other types 
of reversal. If this process of confusion be exaggerated suffi¬ 
ciently, the influence of the crossed automatic paths in contrast 
to the influence of the paths of attentive control will be so 
great that the fragmentary left-handed reversals will become 
complete, and a true automatic mirror-writing will result. 

The left-right relations of objects in space are extremely 
elusive. They are acquired last and with most difficulty, are 
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hence easily confused in the process of learning and are the 
first to be lost in a process of spatial degeneration. Instances to 
the point are legion, and one has but to try an habitual movement 
before the mirror, or to watch a squad of recruits in facing 
movements to be convinced. On the other hand, above-below 
relations, being more fundamental, are rarely confused, which 
would explain the fact that spatial confusions of writing are 
so seldom^ those of fragmentary inversions. We may well expect, 
then, the normal right-handed writing of children at a certain 
stage of their development to be fragmentarily reversed, espe¬ 
cially such confusing letters as 8 and N. Exactly the same 
incomplete mastery would explain the fragmentary reversals of 
uncultured adults. Add to these facts the condition that through 
some (usually central) lesion the left arm must be used by an 
individual who is strongly of motor tendency, and we need not 
be surprised if he is inclined to ignore the confusing, purely 
sensory relationships, and completely reverse his script; i. e., to 
rely upon the habitual, or motor, complex, rather than upon 
the intellectual complex of writing. 

Conversely, we should expect the educated person, with his 
thoroughly mastered relations, not to be baffled by any condition 
comparable to that above. But what might ensue if this indi¬ 
vidual (or, as well, the uncultivated person) should combine 
aphasia with the enforced use of the left hand? All forms of 
aphasia, according to Marie, are due to interference with the 
posterior association area. But the only injury that can cause 
pure motor aphasia is injury to the lenticular nucleus. Motor 
aphasias are therefore due to a combination of cortical injury 
in the posterior association area (aphasia proper) and a sub¬ 
cortical injury (anarthria). As a corollary to this, aphasia is 
always associated with an impairment of the intellectual powers. 
Now, would it be assuming too much if the mirror-writing which 
follows hemiplegia were attributed to a similar circumstance? 
We should remember that mirror-writing but rarely follows 
cases of hemiplegia involving the left hemisphere. It may well 
be that the lesion in these exceptional instances is essentially 
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similar to a circumscribed aphasia. Or, at least, the lesion might 
cause disturbances comparable to a functional dissociation of 
the attentive from the automatic controls. Unfortunately, I 
have had an opportunity of studying only two cases of hemi- 
plegics who could write at all. Both of these patients were 
confined in an institution for the insane. It would be unsafe 
to draw any conclusions from the fact that one would write, 
with the left hand, only in the reversed style, though the analogy 
is startling. My reasoning is therefore entirely a priori. 

The “normal” or “abnormal” significance of mirror-writing 
forms a question of no slight importance. In attempting to 
decide it, I have been confronted with the ambiguity of the terms, 
which are apt to lead to some confusion. In ordinary writing, 
ideas are converted into the form of words which are transferred 
to the motor system and expressed as written speech. But writ¬ 
ing with the hand not accustomed to writing is a novelty, and 
as such brings into play additional elements such as increased 
attention, which are ordinarily sufficient to influence the writing, 
in order that it may be legible to the writer. If these factors 
are prevented from increasing, or are reduced below the level 
they occupy during ordinary writing, the crossed motor complex 
may express itself in the form of mirror-writing by the hand 
accustomed to writing. However, one can not suppose that a 
novel event such as left-handed writing could occur normally 
uncombined with increased attention, unless the other extreme 
-dissociation-is reached. The fact that one appreciates this 
use of the left arm as something new or unusual focuses his 
attention at once upon the act. If not, something abnormal is 
indicated. And the attention, we found, is of first importance 
in reducing the probability of a reversed script. If, however 
because of the presence of the crossed motor complex, we agree 
that mirror writing is “normal” to the left hand, we musi 
consider the inhibition of this property by the attention a: 
“abnormal”. Hence the answer to the query depends upoi 
which of the processes we choose to call the “normal” control 
My experience has led me to consider both the reverse. 
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and the ordinary script, or neither of them, to he “ normal ” 
and for the following reasons: 

(1) Mirror-writing is for the left hand the simplest, most 
direct, and essentially the automatic motor expression, involving 
only the primary central motor apparatus. It is, therefore, the 
“normal” motor automatic script. 

(2) But the fact of its “abnormal” appearance, both to 
the eyes, after it is written, and to the perception of the writer 
during the act, makes it a distinctly 4 ‘ abnormal ’ ’ entity. 

(3) Left-handed rightward script will, according to the 
above, be “normal” for the higher centers, and “abnormal” 
for the habitual crossed motor apparatus. 

(4) The knack of mirror-writing can be acquired with facil¬ 
ity by anyone. Yet of this latent power the vast majority of 
mankind is unaware. But one may not argue that the ease 
of its acquirement constitutes normality for a process. Nor can 
we suppose that the rareness of a thing makes it abnormal. We 
may say, however, that during the periods of acquirement, we 
deal with an “abnormal” process, which becomes “normal” 
when the higher attentive control is dissociated with ease and 
habitually. 

(5) There can be no doubt of the normality of a certain 
percentage of fragmentary reversals by the left or right hand 
by children and by unlettered adults. The confusion of the 
lateral relationships occurs quite naturally in the course of 
development. They are more “normal” than are experimentally 
induced reversals, or than “normally” occurring complete rever¬ 
sals, because the dissociation is but momentary, is less complete, 
and the writer is unconscious of the reversal, at least until after 
it has been recorded. 

I would say that the fundamental perviousness of the auto¬ 
matic as against the attentive paths is so much a matter of indi¬ 
vidual idiosyncracy that no line may be drawn between the 
physiological and the pathological. The one extreme—namely, 
fragmentary reversals and practiced, intentional, mirror-writing 
_is clearly perfectly normal. The other extreme—sudden, 
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spontaneous, complete reversals—certainly results only from 
organic or functional lesions having the nature of a dissociation. 
While the apparatus favoring reversals is always present as a 
physiologically normal entity, yet the functioning of the crossed 
impulses indicates, in extreme cases, great nervous disorgan¬ 
ization. 


3. Experimental Relations 

The simplest experimental verification for my argument is 
the ease with which subjects in the hypnotic trance may be 
induced to write mirror-wise. Charlatans have frequently taken 
advantage of so evident a means to impress their audience with 
the supernatural import of some message. Mediums and others 
have, doubtless in all good faith, placed this supernatural inter¬ 
pretation on their accidental left-handed mirror-writing, which 
is apt to occur in auto-hypnotic trance states. Special directions 
are not generally necessary, aside from insisting upon a left- 
handed response. Appropriate suggestions may at times be of 
aid; for instance, the subject should not be aware that he is 
writing in any but the normal form. And why is hypnosis a 
favorable—nay, the ideal—condition for reversed writing? The 
answer is at once that the response of the automatic mechanism 
is more completely relieved of the attentive control than in any 
other condition. The diffused activity of the brain is limited. 
The impulses, being confined to a restricted area, tend to follow 
faint ‘ 4 traces’ 7 (i. e., crossed impulses are more free to function) 
from which they would otherwise become deflected (by the 
attention) were the content of consciousness larger. All “paths’ ’, 
except di of the schema on p. 238 are occluded by the condi¬ 
tions of the experiment. For the same reason the “channel” di 
is “deepened and widened”.* The writing will be reversed 
because of the identical muscular relation between it and normal 
writing by the right hand. Ordinarily, this relation is disturbed 
by the interference occasioned from the visual centre. Ordi- 

*The assumption of these brain-conditions is supported by Rob¬ 
ertson.^ 
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narily therefore, the path d\ does not funetion as one simple 
link between tin 1 writing emit re and tlie muscles ol the Ivjt arm, 
similar to the corresponding Hide for the right arm. 

No less striking is the efleet of certain drugs 11 ' in facilitating 
the production of mirror writing. There may be some little 
difficulty in handling a person sufficiently influenced by the 
substances for our purposes, but if in* be prevailed upon to 
write at all with his left hand we may confidently expect at 
least fragmentary reversions. Thus, one who was in just the 
proper state of advanced alcoholic intoxication refused to 
move his left arm in any hut the reversed direction.® Other 
subjects, more moderate in their potations, exhibited lesser 
inclinations to reversals. In fact, the greater number of any 
tests indicated a direct relation bet ween the degree oi intoxica 
tion and the extent of the left-handed reversed responses. 
The more advanced intoxieation favors complrte reversals, 
while* in the less complete stages of intoxication then* occur 
few or no reversals, even of a fragmentary character. The 
most satisfactory stage, all considered, is one in which the 
shifting of the two conditions obtains. One may sec beautiful 
illustrations of the nice balance between tin* two control fac¬ 
tors that this state favors; at cun* moment the muscular re¬ 
sponses are mainly governed by tin* graphomotor stimuli; 
the next moment, tin* patient realizes that there is some 
tiling amiss and attempts to correct the error, I here is an 
instant of eon fusion accompanied by random, indefinite, 
motions of tin* arm. Then the subject gathers Ids scattered 
wits, concent rates bis at tout ion upon the task ol making in 
intelligible signs, and for a longer or a shorter time actually 
adheres to this design. 

Kther and chloroform I present essentially the same* 
phenomena. In all of the drug tests I was most caretul to 
avoid any suggestions which might lead tin* subject to suspect 
tin* purpose of the experiment, as the mental condition under 

#S m \K 217, 

fHeo p. 219. 
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these drugs is one which lends itself readily to suggestion 
These drugs are all narcotics. As such, they inhibit the pas 
sage of impulses through the central system, the formatior 
of associations and of traces. “Obviously’’, says Robertson 35 
“such drugs must tend to limit the field of consciousness tc 
the regions most vividly stimulated . . What could b( 

more favorable for our purpose ? By inhibiting the passage of im 
pulses, it would result that the commissural traces, being already 
formed, in however slight degree, would be more easily tra 
versed than the potential link with the visual area. The forma 
tion of new associations is more essential to unpracticed left 
handed rightward writing than to mirror-writing. This is sc 
apparent as not to need comment, I think. With the initia 
attempt at left-handed centripetal writing, new “traces 37 musi 
be formed, whereas w r e may see that “traces 77 conducive to left 
handed mirror-writing exist with the practice of the righi 
hand. Lastly, we have the field of consciousness limited to tin 
left arm and the -writing mechanism, i. e. the endeavor if 
notably motor, as the higher, the attentive, fields are the firs' 
to be depressed by the drugs. 

The action of Cannabis Indiea # is peculiar to our problem 
It has long been regarded as especially facilitating the passage 
of impulses through the central nervous system. If one wer< 
a practiced mirror-writer, and it were suggested to him that In 
should use only this style with the left hand, then mirror-writ 
ing under the influence of this drug should be extremely easy 
This, in truth, was exactly what occurred when I ate the hemp 
But an entirely different set of influences intervenes if th< 
impulses are not directed into the mirror-writing “paths 77 by 
some such forces as those operating in my case. The activitiei 
of the higher, attentive, or intellectual parts of the brain ar< 
increased. We should expect, then, to have the “drawing 7 
paths for the left-handed centripetal wmiting more intimately 
connected with the motor area of the right cortex, in view o: 
the fact that all paths are more easily traversed. However, ii 


*See p. 218. 
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the two eases I have been able to test, I gained, in one, almost 
a pure mirror-style with the left hand. The other showed con¬ 
siderable confusion, but wrote mirrorwise in but a small per¬ 
centage of trials. No doubt the explanation lies in the peculiar 
dissociative action of Cannabis Indiea. In the classical descrip¬ 
tion of the action of the drug 70 the individual’s-attention is so 
occupied in observing the flights of his imagination, possibly 
revelling in the visions, or in analyzing his state of conscious¬ 
ness, that the motor part is left largely unhindered by the 
usual attentive supervision. My hypothesis is that under pre¬ 
cisely these conditions there will be a relatively stronger predi¬ 
lection towards mirror-writing than towards rightward left- 
handed writing. 

An abrupt transition to the survey of the less evident causes 
of dissociation is instructive. Perhaps the most impressive 
example of this sort is the sudden reversion of adults which 
may follow functional loss of the right arm. Hemiplegias have 
been fruitful in calling the attention of observers to mirror¬ 
writing. Instances of injury to the right arm have been noticed 
to precede reversals. Merely intense occupation of the right 
arm favors synchronous mirror-writing with the left arm. Wit¬ 
ness the case of the telegrapher who often jotted down messages 
with his left hand, while tensely operating his key with his 
right, and who was frequently surprised at finding the written 
words reversed. 60 I have personally questioned forty telegraph 
operators, and found that not uncommonly, under similar con¬ 
ditions, many of them have noticed confusion in their writing, 
though not all of them were sufficiently interested in these con¬ 
fusions to remember them definitely as reversals. Now I have 
found, both in the published cases and by personal experience, 
that there is a direct ratio between the intellectual control and 
the amount of dissociation necessary to bring about mirror¬ 
writing. If one glances over the conditions which favor the 
spontaneous occurrence of mirror-writing* he will observe that 
there is supposed either a low grade of intelligence or a disturb- 


*See pp. 201-202. 
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ance of the higher faculties. And this we might expect, for 
there is less to dissociate in the unintelligent. That is to say, 
we have two grades of intelligence to both of which writing is 
common, and both of which possess, therefore, the ability to 
write mirrorwise with the left hand. The circumstance that the 
left arm gains in skill in direct ratio to the practice of the 
opposite arm, i. e., to the development of the writing centre in 
the left cortex, will, of course, be more favorable to a better 
mirror-writing by the higher intelligence. But this is rendered 
relatively unimportant by the greater corresponding increase of 
the psychological content and training, which is directly antago¬ 
nistic to mirror-writing. There will be, therefore, a greater 
number of conditions favoring an unintelligent mirror-writing. 
Conversely, it will be most difficult to induce the highly 
educated writer to reverse, but once this is accomplished, 
the reversals will be much more legible, complete, uniform 
and automatic. This is apt to be true because to get auto¬ 
matic left-handed writing at all we must attain more nearly 
that ideal property of dissociation and suggestion which is most 
favorable to mirror-writing. Whereas, in the unintelligent a 
much lower degree of dissociation and suggestion, both relatively 
and absolutely, will suffice. For we find that the higher we go 
in the scale of intelligence, the more is the purely motor expres¬ 
sion of brain activity subordinated to some form of expres¬ 
sion more compatible with cultivation. Mirror-writing is not 
ordinarily a thing which seems to intelligence to be expressive 
of beauty or usefulness, and is, therefore, unless by some whim 
or perversion, not tolerated. 

But if the higher intellectual content can inhibit mirror¬ 
writing, then a reversed vision should aid in the production of 
reversals, for vision is a most important guide to motor expres¬ 
sion of the psychic areas. However, the data I obtained was 
absolutely contrary to my expectations.* With the inhibiting 1 
visual field converted into a support of the commissural paths, 
the subject ought soon to orient himself, and plunge boldly and 


*See pp. 226-228. 
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naturally into centrifugal writing with the left hand. But the 
reagents calmly ignored the visual element, and wrote een- 
tripetally with the left hand; and when they attended par¬ 
ticularly to visual control, only confusion resulted, with nothing 
so much as indicating any actual progress at writing. In seek¬ 
ing for an explanation of these phenomena, which at the time of 
their trial apparently so completely refuted my hypothesis, I 
had the reagents memorize sets of simple figures and then repro¬ 
duce them with the field reversed. A marked individuality was 
shown in the tendency to reverse the figures. The majority 
of subjects, however, if left to their own devices, reversed but 
few or none of the figures, even with oft-repeated trials. With 
the right hand, reversals were extremely rare; and when they 
occurred, they showed a tendency to persist after the prism was 
removed. That is, they seemed to be errors of memory rather 
than confusion occasioned by the reversed visual field. Errors 
were more frequent when the left hand was used, and did not 
show a corresponding tendency to persist after the removal of 
the prism from before the eyes. 

We may infer that the “muscular 77 remembrance of the right 
hand, of right-handed individuals, is much more certain or 
reliable than the left. Also that the external visual element 
may interfere with, confuse or control the movements of the left 
hand to a greater extent than the right. But the latter factor is, 
after all, only of slight import to the motor memory complex, 
even in such meaningless figures as those used. The confusing 
prism aroused the subject 7 s attention, warned him to avoid the 
unsafe visual influence and to place his faith in the more 
reliable memory impressions. Muscular action is in imitation 
of the direction of the thought. Herein, I think, lies the reason 
for the control assumed by the majority of subjects in volun¬ 
tarily reversing their left-handed writing. After the vaiious 
tests, I had every suitable subject practice this style of script. 
The majority sooner or later agreed that it was necessary only 
to keep constantly in mind the necessity for reversing the let¬ 
ters, or to think of the general writing direction, or to start a 
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letter in a reversed manner, to have the hand complete the 
letter with little or no attentive guidance. The attentive and 
the grapho-motor elements were working hand in hand. It is 
but another step to suppose that without sufficient attention, oi 
with the proper kind of confusion of the attention, the grapho¬ 
motor complex may take charge and produce a left-handed 
reversed script. 

In the writing of adults with the left hand, I see a process 
comparable in some respects to a certain stage in the history 
of the individual acquisition of written speech. Where a child 
for instance, has just thoroughly learned the appearance of his 
letters, he devotes extraordinary attention to making his copy 
as nearly like the original as possible. The two processes—the 
visual appearance of the letter, and the tracing of a likeness 
of the same visual form—are so closely linked together as t< 
be practically a unity. I carefully studied eighteen such children 
and observed some forty others of approximately the same grad< 
of experience, and none of them evinced the slightest inclina 
tion to left-handed reversals. Nor could they be induced t< 
reverse; confusion and return to the usual appearance of th< 
letters supervened in every instance that reversing was tried 
In a like manner the adult of average intelligence thinks i 
impossible to reverse his writing. And if he does succeed, In 
usually calls upon his greater experience to reverse the menta 
image of the visual and motor “appearance” of the writing. 

At a later period, the child show's a considerable tendency 
to become careless. Perhaps his joy at having finally masterec 
the intricacies of graphic language incites him to over-confi 
dence in his ability to write invariably a correct copy. Profa 
ably, too, the preponderating visual control has been somewlia 
replaced by the automatic system of writing, which is closel; 
linked on the motor side and but feebly bonded on the visua 
side.* It is then quite easy to throw the child off his guarc 
and secure whole words in mirror form. I found in a preliix 
inary study of eight children of this age that some simple sub 


*See pp. 238-241. 
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terfuge such as having the child write rapidly two closely con¬ 
nected words, for instance, “Berkeley, California”, or the date, 
(but, between the words, having the paper turned rapidly about 
through an angle of 180° in its own plane), was often sufficient 
to cause the second word to be reversed.* A specialized con¬ 
fusion is aroused, with as little introduction of absolute sugges¬ 
tion as may be. 

It will perhaps be advisable to consider a few of the pub¬ 
lished eases of mirror-writers which maj*- not seem compatible 
with my argument. Type ease: E. M., a paralytic imbecile 
girl of seven years, hemiplegic since birth; when learning to 
write with the left hand, she persistently produced mirror¬ 
writing. 38 Compare such eases of left-handed children learning 
to write with the interesting report of Kingman. 42 A teacher 
injured her right hand. She easily wrote mirror-wise with her 
left hand and found it more convenient to give copy to her 
pupils in this style till she recovered. The children used a 
mirror to read their copy. Three of these children were exam¬ 
ined by Kingman and found capable of mirror-writing with 
either hand, easily and rapidly. There is a ready explanation 
for these occurrences of mirror-writers quite aside from the 
interpretations that might be drawn from the consideration of 
a possibly altered central motor complex. The tendency for 
children to mimic the motions of others is proverbial. I have 
had occasion to observe this inclination in a large number of 
cases. The average child will blindly follow any movement of 
one in authority, thinking, no doubt, that it is all a matter of 
the queer, grown-up idea of propriety, to be adopted without 
question by the child. This is especially true of deaf children, 
who rely more upon vision and who are more apt to subordinate 
other faculties in their endeavor to follow the meaning of their 
instructor. Even more would this be true in the imbecile 
attempting to imitate obvious graphic signs (“ 5 , p. 83). There 
have been cases reported where defective sight was associated 
with the mirror-writing of children. In one instance, upon 


*S6© P- 223. 
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removal of this reflex irritation, the \vritiu*r at onee heranu 
rightward, and if the e.orreetive glasses were removed the writinj! 
was again mirrorwise. 1 ’ 1 

Now, the centrifugal direction, being the biggest and most 
easily gtasped feature oi writing, is apt to be seized upon tirst 
by the child, especially if sentences rather than letters are used. 
The child is imitating with Ids left hand a series of motions made 
by the right hand of the instructor. Then, too, tin- symbols 
which the instructor forms have very little meaning to the child 
who is just learning to write, lienee his reversal of them will 
have little or none of the unusual in their appearanee. if the 
child is allowed to continue to practice the reversed form, it 
will become habitual, which will mean merely that lie lias 
learned his letters in reversed form. Ordinarily this process is 
not allowed to continue to such an extreme, <teeasiouallv how 
evei, this does occur, as is shown hy several cases w here reversed 
writing could be quite fluently nml." As such eases are able 
to read ordinary writing, it would seem that they have simply 
acquired an additional alphabet-complex in their reading centre, 
by which they are enabled to interpret mirror writing. It is 
not necessary to assume a visual disarrangement of any sort 
to enable one to read mirror-wriling, since all who are able to 
do so either are mirror-writers, or have had experience with 
mirror-writing. Without this experience, which must be , !Ul! „ 
extensive, the person will find it necessary to run ids eye back- 
ward over a word, thus deciphering every movement as it was 
made when forming each letter, 

Tlie different centra! relations that might he noticed in tie- 
various writing combinations of the left handed, and various 
ambidextrous tents, form a tempting subject. Hut this m a 
question which I, have been careful to avoid as beyond the 
scope of my problem. At, best, a consideration of these r**la 
lions could but, lead us further into the Held of the hv pothetie.d. 
However, 1 may mention tin* following as a possible explanation 


’"Most, congenital mlrror-wrlterst can read 
enUy.o; Most cases are unable to realize t)„. 
the text.w 


ttrlfltid; is 
«v* flliff*rt*sir from 
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of why there is a greater tendency for the left-handed child to 
write mirrorwise with the left hand, than there is for the right- 
handed child to write mirrorwise with the left hand. In the 
left-handed, the seat for the development of a centre for written 
speech is presumably in the right cortex. But the child is not 
allowed to use his left hand for purposes of writing. We should 
remember that upon the use of the right hand for ordinary 
writing depends our ability to write mirrorwise with the left 
hand. Now the language-complex in the present case is such 
that we may suppose the writing impulses are carried from the 
right cortex to the emissary area of the left cortex and thence 
to the right arm. An extra step is added. Hence, if the child 
does occasionally use the left hand, this extra step will be 
dropped. His left-handed writing is therefore simpler than 
the left-handed writing of a right-handed individual. Accord¬ 
ingly there is a greater tendency for the impulses to function 
unaltered in the left-handed child. What seems to me to be a 
confirmation of this opinion is given by Hughes 33 in a report 
upon his own experience. He was congenitally left-handed but 
was taught to write with his right hand. He was troubled for a 
number of years by the difficulty he experienced in so writing. 
Finally he hit upon the device of writing everything with his 
left hand mirrorwise, on thin transparent paper, and turning 
these sheets over when he wished to read them. Left-handed 
mirror-writing obviated all the tediousness of rightward right- 
handed script. I postulate that a writing-centre was developed 
by the right-handed practice; that left-handed rightward writ¬ 
ing would necessitate reforming this complex into entirely 
different relations; and that the primary facility of left-handed 
use tipped the scales in favor of an automatic, rather than of 
an attentive control. Any double-centre hypothesis (which 
Hughes himself favors) would be inadequate, because if there 
was a separate centre in the left cortex, it would be this centre 
which would be more highly developed by practice of the right 
hand; the “overflow” into the right cortex would be relatively 
less, and the difficulty of writing automatically with the left 
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hand would be greater instead of less than that of the right 
hand, in spite of the fact of left-handedness. 

While there is probably some such contributing factor as 
that outlined above, the safest and best explanation lies in the 
simple fact that the left arm of the left-handed child is the one 
preferred for all of the delicate operations ordinarily performed 
by the right hand. Use of the left hand for writing will there¬ 
fore be a more thoughtless, a more automatic, reaction than a 
similar action by one who is right-handed. And an automatic 
writing presupposes a proportionate increase in the control of 
the motor complex of writing; which in turn, is more favorable 
.to reversed writing. It is a necessary condition that the child 
must have had some practice with his right hand at ordinary 
writing. Otherwise, there will be no reversals by the left hand, 
for those who have been allowed to use their left hand freely 
and from the first, find rightward writing as easy as do the 
right-handed. 

There is an interesting question opened here, which I unfor¬ 
tunately have thus far been unable to investigate satisfactorily. 
That is, will left-handed writers, when placed under the same 
conditions which favor a left-handed mirror-writing by the 
right-handed, produce mirror-writing with the right hand? 
According to my argument they certainly should. Obviously 
the experimental difficulties would be far greater. Thus, it is 
a difficult matter to find left-handed writers who have not at 
some time been forced to practice right-handed writing. Such 
practice would, of course, introduce a new element into the 
writing complex, and make these subjects unamenable to cor¬ 
responding tests given the purely right-handed or left-handed 
writer. Of numerous left-handed persons investigated, but one 
could claim entire freedom from attempts to enforce the use of 
the right hand. The right-handed writing of this reagent was 
subject to experimentally induced reversals in a manner anal¬ 
ogous in every respect to the left-handed writing of right- 
handed individuals. That is, suggestions as to the purpose of 
the investigation were as carefully avoided, the tests were 
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similar, and reversals were as easily elicited as in the average 
right-handed subject. I found greater average difficulty in 
tret ting a right-handed reversal in those who had in the past 
practiced somewhat with the right hand. This 1 attribute to 
the fact that it is relatively a more automatic process for them 
to write rightwards with the right hand, due to the practice 
thcv have received in this action. Carrying this division to its 
extreme, we have those who have learned to write correctly with 
the left hand, but have subsequently been "broken” and trained 
in the use of the right hand. They are especially unlikely to 
give anv clear-cut, consistent, spontaneous reversals by either 
hand. It seems not improbable that these individuals have 
developed two writiug centers, one for rightward left handed 
writing wldeh, according to my argument, would lead to right- 
handed mirror writing: and one for rightward right-lmuded 

writing. Such a case is given by Acker' a hoy of ten 

years, broken of left handedness, who wrote with equal facility 
in four different ways, viz.: mirror writing with either hand 
and rightward writing with either hand. I experimented on 
two left handed children who were being "broken” ami found 
it an easy matter to develop them into similar eases. 

Let us consider also those instances where there is a perma¬ 
nent injury to the right arm, and an acquired facility in right 

ward left handed writing. Tin- writing is at first a slow, 

labored, attentively controlled "drawing”, typical of the ordi¬ 
nary left handed attempt at writing. But this improves rapidly, 
and the writing comes to have much ot the automatism ehainc- 
teristic of ordinary right hand writing; yet is seldom, if ever, 
as completely automatic. Separate cent re lor mirror-writing 
is hence superfluous, ami is probably not formed, although an 
additional centre for left handed left to right writing requiring 
as it would an entirely new set of kinesthetic responses may 
presumably he formed by pnmti<*e. 
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4. liKtum'ri.ATKix 

My argument may be summarized as follows: 
Mirror-writing depends upon two conditions. The one is 
the physiological element- which embraces ,at the same single 
grapho-motor memory centre for written symbols that is cm. 
ployed for ordinary right-handed writirnr, and ib' the identical 
sensory-motor relation that left-handed reversed writing bears 
to right-handed rightward writing, lienee there is a predisim 
sition towards unpraeticed left-handed mirmr-writitm which 
exists eoextensively with the* ability to write with the right hand. 
There exists no such complex for left handed centripetal writirnr. 
Mirror-writing is a relatively rare phenomenon. Therefore it 
must depend upon the itist urhann- of some part of the writing 
apparatus other than tlm motor: for the integrity of the graplio" 
motor centre and the commisural paths is the very foundation 

upon which mirror-writing is based. This is tl.es..ml condition 

the psychological element. The psychological governor which 
supervises our ordinary writing, must be so rearranged or 
altered that the psysiological {.revision for mirror writing is 
given an opportunity to act, or. perhaps, is encouraged or slim 
mated to independent action. 

The most striking generalization to be drawn from observa 

tiom on mirror-wrifi,,,. b tl,,„. i„ ... . 

born *. ««*, lb*, is . ... „ r i,„ H ,„ ri 

ainon; that .a, any liti,,,,. „„„ 

will write entirely nm-ronvine, while i„,„l|,er rat, |,„ 

relation n TV ■" "“'".v .. 

lelation in the <Ieaen,it,o„ „f . np 

n ous y. The patholottienl eomlition., mention, ,| „„ ■.(,] 

are relatively eommou. Yel ..limir-writi.,.. h 

i, ■„. 

- ^ - 

wuld be expected in every instance when these patieuH w!"- 
asked to use the left hand. <>r, it Iliav Hl;lt i; ^ 
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particular disorganization which occurs inconstantly in all of 
the conditions favorable to mirror writing. And this in truth 
more nearly approaches tin* conditions which my own theory 
emphasizes. The more that the psychological, or higher, parts 
of the nervous system are disorganized, the more confidently 
may we expect a left handed reversed writing to result. A^ain, 
the disorsranizalion must he «j;roat enough to pass a certain min¬ 
imal limit before one may expect spontaneous, complete left- 
handed reversals. And more particularly, we may expect that 
if the disorganization is of a specialized kind, one that will 
dissociate the automatic from the sensory and attentive control 
of the muscles, or, a stop more, divert writing activity to 
the physiological element, the dissociation need In* much less 
than tf the disorganization in general. This Is observed partic¬ 
ularly when considering I he relat ively circumscribed disturb 
ance occasioned by the majority of my experiments,* as against 
the ^rcat disorder of many of the pathological states in whieli 
mirmr-writitm occurs, notably the insanities. 

There art* two additional forms of left handed mirror-writing 
- viz., the deliberate, intentional, attentive and the fragmentary. 
These also depend, but to a much less decree, upon the crossing 
of tin* secondary impulse, In tho first of these forms, tin* less 
conscious or intentional the mirror writing is, the ^renter is 
this dependence, t’ouversely, the more attention we devote to 
these movements, which are a new experience to our blither con¬ 
sciousness, tin* more dependence is placed upon the vision 
psychic and association areas for tfuidanee. In the second 
type, there is a tendency for some reagents to make fragmentary 
reversals with the left hand, which depend to some extent upon 
the commissural paths, but as the reversals are, with tower grades 
of experience, fmfUenf with tin* fiftht hand, tin* ultimate explan¬ 
ation is found in tin* confusion of lateral relationships. This 
type can not properly la* considered as a representative of true 
mirror writing. 

♦See me iJU» ff 
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PART IV 

RELATION OP CONCLUSIONS TO EARLIER 
EXPLANATIONS 

Referring - to the classification of previous hypotheses as -riven 
on page 214 I find that while the definitions of tin- oeeurivnee 
of certain tendencies in movements are perhaps true. Croup A 
does not comprehend the fundamental reason for mirror writing. 
Of this group, the observations of Durand and t’eekham strike 
nearest to the real cause of mirror-icriliny, in that they intro¬ 
duce quite prominently tin- factor of attention; IVekham 
including as well a physiological basis for the phenomenon. 

The criticism of Croups B and O are several, ami may he 
best made clear by referring to the observations which seem to 
favor the hypothesis of a single centre, 41 and in addition to tin- 
criticisms of Hale and Kuhf and of Sweeney :j: 1 have -.(town 
that it is possible to (“scape from the wholly unsatisfactory idea 
of the presence of a definite mirror-writiug centre; and that 
the theory, rather than sulfering from this omission, is actually 
rendered the stronger. The study of these groups brings out u 
matter of even greater moment, namely, that the physiological 
aspect of mirror-writing, however it be answered, is but a minor 
part of the solution of the question. 

With the observations classed as group D, I agree. However, 
the same criticism as was made of group A applies here tin- 
explanation is not sufficiently comprehensive. In .-vein ease of 
true mirror-writing (which it should be remembered, doe, m.t 
include reversals by tin- hand accustomed to writing there miut 
be a disturbance, a deflection, ot tin- nn-ntal content, a dj-ctoei 
ation of attention. 

Group E, in placing prominence upon a factor of visual 
imagery, neglects the proper signilleai.ee of the normal physio 
logical, or grapho-motor, element as he iug the fundamental 

*See pp. 227-237, also group D, pp, ;*n 
fSee pp. 211-212. 

JSee pp. 212-213. 
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means by which true mirror-writing is accomplished. I agree 
with the conclusion of Hale and Kuh on fragmentary right- 
handed reversals, but do not class this type as a representative 
of true mirror-writing. I cannot agree with their, or with 
Sweeney’s answer to the question, why mirror-writing is not 
inverted: though their observations are sound, and are sufficient 
to account for right-handed reversals, yet the motor relations as 
I have described them would not permit of true inverted writing. 

I agree with Downey in group F, that there is a motor as 
well as a visual representation of a movement. My experience 
has been that the majority of subjects, when voluntarily revers¬ 
ing their writing, exercise their attention principally to force the 
writing in a reversed direction. The actual reversal of the 
letters is by the guidance of the grapho-motor system. Atten¬ 
tive guidance is required only when a confusing or relatively 
unfamiliar letter brings uncertainty to the automatic control. 

Many of the earlier explanations seem to be devised in view 
of the special conditions offered by some particular case of 
mirror-writing. Explanations of different observers have there¬ 
fore differed widely. I have shown that all the reported causes 
of mirror-writing, or conditions favoring it* have characteristics 
in common. Further, I have shown that typical mirror-writings 
can be controlled by experimental methods, and that to study 
mirror-writing we do not need to seek the spontaneously occur- 
ing cases, as has been done in the great majority of reports. 
Lastly, I have shown that mirror-writing is a simple, direct and 
unified process, not at all as complicated and disconnected as 
a comparison of the several findings would lead one to expect. 
Its explanation is simply that certain impulses which do not 
ordinarily function, are by the conditions in which mirror¬ 
writing occur allowed to do so. These conditions, instead of 
being a more or less unconnected set of symptoms as indicated 
on pp. 201-202, I have shown to rest, with the experimental condi¬ 
tions, upon the common basis of dissociation. 

Transmitted June SO, 19V,}. 


*See pp. 201-202. 
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T1h> primary object of this experiment was to obtain a record 
of the association, and if possible the very first association, which 
is aroused upon ydaneiiur at an advertisement. The material 
consisted id' sixty advertisin';; cards of the kind Generally dis 
played in street ears. These cards, which are 22 inches Ion* and 
11 inches hi;rh, were huun upon a rack at about the height and 
distance id' their usual position in a ear and so arranged that 
they could he displayed one at a time. They were illuminated 
liy a combination of daylight and shaded eh-elne hydtt. A cur¬ 
tain was arranged to «/ive a uniform background around tlm card 
and to conceal the apparatus and operator. 

Tin* cards were selected ... a lar<rc collection, all <d which 

had been ..ntly displayed or were hein- displayed in the local 

street, ears. There were cards of a ‘treat variety with respect to 
color, typography, ami subject matter, An eltort was made to 
have the same number of cards mak'uut special appeal to men as 
to WOOMOl. 

The associations were recorded by means <d a special torm 
of phonograph (the dictaphone.. This was so arranged that it 
was set. in motion at the moment a card was displayed, and was 
stopped soon after tin- observer had spoken. At tin satin tim 
dm phonograph recorded tin- half second beats of a metronome, 
so that upon subsequently listenin'/ to the record one could 
measure the lapse of time between the exposure of the card and 
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the reaethm word, Fateh curd was exposed about 5 seconds 
after the completion of the preceding react ton. Statu* persons 
tended to reach with rather complicated sentences from which 
it was difficult to extract the essential idea; on that account it 
was found necessary to have tin* reaethm limited to a single 
word, which is generally tin 4 spontaneous mode of react ion. 

The persons who made the observations were fifty men and 
fifty women, student volunteers, most of them untrained in such 
work. They had no knowledge of the purpose of tin 4 experiment 
other than that conveyed in the direetions, 

A set of typewritten directions was handed to the observer, 
as follows: 

It is the purpose of this experiment to Hint out just what clean am 
brought up by different advertisements, 

Ihiteh advertisement will be exposed for a few sihhiuUh, a very sho't 

time. Within this time* ami in fuel jimt mum ns cm possibly can, you 
will say what the advertisemeut makes yon tliiiik <»f. 

(live only one worth It must be the v er\ tir*!t idea that comes into 
your head. 

The wool you give mu) be some personal experience of which you arc 
reminded, it may be unmet hing you know about the goods or linn, it may 
be something you have heard, it may be an expression of your personal 
feelings or of a momenta!’) impression, or if may be wholly irrelevant. 

I to not rejeet any htea that comes up, e\ en though it appears to he 
foolish» 

Hpenk out very haul aid very distinctly, Hitch the voire an low as 
possible. Hold the mouthpieee close to the bps. 

The observers were allowed to practice somewhat with the 
phonograph in order to relieve their diffidence, Furthermore, 
the first fen associations were used merely for the sake 1 of 
practice and were discarded, but without the knowledge of the 
observer. 

A memory test was made as soon m the association test was 
completed, 11 will be noted that the memory would euver sixty 
cards, although only the last fifty appeared in the record of 
associations. Items in the memory reeord referring to the first 
ten cards were therefore discarded in computing tho association 
test. The direetions for the memory test.were m follows; 
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Writ.0 down the names of all tho advertisements that you can re¬ 
member of tho series just shown you. Muter tho Hon, under one of tho 
throo heads aecordin- to what you remember, ami thou till out as muoh 
L you oan umlor tho othor heads, opposite tho samo numbor: 

( H Kind of t U in it julvort istM; 

(13) Namo of maker, hvmul trademark, company, otm; 

(;i) H|uvial feat urea remembered. 

It is important to note that in tabulating tlm data obtained 
in tho mornorv tost an o.ptal wei-ht is to ho assigned to any entry 
UIU h>r anv ono of throo Imuds A, It. or (' to bo explained lator. 
Thus orodit for throo points was given if tut ohsorvor romem- 
borod all throo essential farts about a card, namely, what is 
advertisod, who advertised, and how advertised. The data are 
reported in percentages; thus tho sen re of dtl.d per rent math' 
by the person with the best memory moans that she was able to 
report 101 of the possible |f,0 items concerning the f.O oards for 
wh iol, records won- retained. The score for any give.. oar,l >s 
found by addin,' together its entries under all thro.- beads lor 

all the observers. . 

Tho cards were always display,si in the same se.pieneo, which 

was determined in the first place by chance. The cards at the 
( , ld of the series an- generally remembered somewhat hotter than 
those at the beginning, as evidenced by the fact that the eorro- 
,aUon between lateness in the series (reeoueyt and suecoss n. 
recall is Ode V*-t the cards themselves appealed to memory lar 
strommr than did their position; the live cards best remembered 
bad the foil.,win- positions in the series: Onyx Hosiery, position 
number 11 ; Arrow Collars, number 11 ; Hart, S.-halltier & Marx, 
number -Id; Haynes Automobile, number dll; Spearmint 
number 1 It should be noted that these position numbers rotor 
, 0 the last fifty cards only, as the .lata from the first ten cards, 
used for practice, as already said, are not considered: thus Spear 
mint Hum was the first of the fifty, but was actually the eleven i 
card shown, None of the first b-n practice cards was recalled as 
often ns Spearmint Hum, hut the seventh ot them, Walkov.-t 
Shorn, wun ii wry clow rivfiL 
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The data from the memory teat have been used ehiefty in 

correlation with other data to ho given later on, but there are 
certain sex differences to he noted which are of interest, and 
perhaps of further significance. Fader the heading which is 
least explicit, A, ^the kind of thing advertised/* the women 
excel the men to a greater extent than muter the more explicit 
headings; the women report 27,4 per cent of tin* items, the men 
22,0. The best advertisement muter this heading fur both sexes 
is Onyx Hosiery; HO per cent of the women give hosiery/' 
“stockings/* or “socks/* while 74 per cent of the men give these 
words. 

Heading B retjuires the most explicit information, the esseu- 

tint fact of the advertisement, namely, the name of the maker, 
brand or trademark. Men and women are here etpml, both re. 
porting 10 per cent of the possible items, Tin* women remember 
best Arrow Foliar, 02 per cent of them giving the name, The 
men recalled best the name Haynes Automobile; bf* per cent of 
them gave this. 

Fnder heading F, which calls for some feat ore of the adver¬ 
tisement itself rather than of the thing advertised, tin* memory 
of women is again better than that of mem The women retain 
22 per cent of the possible items, the uu*n 21 per cent. Special 
features of Arrow Foliar and of it art, KebafTner & Marx < lathing 
(the best advertiseinents for women under this heading* were 
remembered by 5H per cent of the women, Both of these advew 
tisements contained pictures of young men, The Hurt, HetiafTuer 
& Marx advertisement is also the leader with the men observers 
under tins heading; 52 per cent of them remembered it, 

In general, the memory of women is better for the advertise¬ 
ments than that of the mem But tins k not true in particular 
installers, They do not. remember the essentia! business factor, 
he., the same of the advertiser, any heifer than do the mem And 
while they exeel the men in the ease of 2! cards* there are 12 
cards whieh are remembered better by twm than by women, 

The study of association of ideas in this ease follows two 
lines: the measurement of react ion time and the elasddeation 
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The tvwes in this ease were de- 
of the associations into type^ ^ requirements 0 f the busi- 

ternnned with a view to tte P of the actua l words given 

ness of advertising after an mspec 

by the observers. me rely rea d off from the 

1 . &«&!,. mm the ob^ ^ the type M pic . 

STStrZSU as “reading- 1 ' *or example, the 

“stocking” from a >" sie " ^aTTame of some other 

2. CcmpeMor. If an ^ ^ ^ wor(J wag cl>ss ifiea 

product or producer m th reactions giving 

as “competitor,” and a * the same line of 

the name or trademark of another a 

goods. ii n-n- terms which seem to 

o phonal This class includes all the teims w 

3. personae. ^-nerience of the observer, for ex- 

relate only to the personal expenen 

ample, “Myself,” “Camping “ g voi< , c t0 a feeling 

4. Emotional. Any ,. Goo(i ,” “Bad,” is 

or implies an emotion, such as r 0011s , 

“foh^rThe reactions inclnded in this arc 

,hich express a normal, jr^entld something 

matter between some aspect of the adverusemei 

else; bn. one which would not be included m ^ 

groups. For example, the advertisement of Ileald s 
College provokes the reaction, “Bookkeeper. 

TvnU^n. A caption employed when no -«*«««“ 
be traced and ye. it appeared probable that ono really existed 

in the mind of the observer. 

7 Nothing. This caption covers not only those rare cases n 
which no response was made but also those in which the^ 
appeared to be qnite meaningless or irrelevant. Under tins head 
come the reaction words given by the observers when they id 
constrained, by the lapse of time, to say something, but^ cou c 
tHnk of nothing that seemed sensible. Such associations a 
profound for analysis in such a study as this. 

Doubtless the distribntion of the associations under these 
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captions occasionally was arbitrary, but in many doubtful rases 
observers themselves assisted in defining the meaning of their 
expressions, and in all eases the writers were in agreement as to 
the elassitieation. 

In addition to the elassitieation of assoeiafions given above 
another method was adopte<l based on the point of view of the 
praetieal advertiser. Assoeiutions were called “favorable” or 
"unfavorable": "favorable” if they were such as to indicate a 
favorable attitude toward the advertiser; "unfavorable" if they 
tended to his disadvantage. Thus, items under “rendini*” are 
favorable if what Is read is relevant to tin* advertisement* 
"unfavan-able" if some wholly irrelevant feature is noted, such 
as the name of a hank represented in an automobile advertise- 
meat. The class "competitor" is naturally all unfavorable. 
“Personal," “unknown," and “nothing" are neutral, but. 

(‘motional ’ can lie clearly either favorable or unfavorable. 
“Objective" associations are called favorable unless there ap¬ 
pears to be something in them to the disadvantage of the ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The reaction times are sufficiently short to warrant the as¬ 
sumption that the reported ideas lav very near the surface. 
Men respond more quickly than women: partly, it seems, be¬ 
cause they give more “reading" associations; bt per cent, of 
their associations are “reading" compared with lb per cent, for 
the women; partly because they experience less embarrassment 
in talking to tin* phonograph; but ehietly because tln*v respond 
more spontaneously. Women partly defeat the purpose of the 
expetiment by unconsciously or consciously selecting their asso¬ 
ciations, Ibis is shown not only by their distinctly slower re¬ 
action time hut by the fact that tin *ir iisMoiuuf ioiiH t*mvr a nm- 
siderahly wider range of ideas than those of tin* men. This fact 
was ascertained by listing all tin* words given by all tin* men 
(or women) in response to each card, The average card gave 
rise to 27.(1 different ideas among bO women, hut to only 22.(1 
among tin* same number of men. The women had mure different, 
ideas per card than the men in tin* ease of lb of the b(l cards. 
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T he mietion times (for AO enrds't for women mngej'rom 1-2 
seconds to 7,2 seconds, average 2,2 seconds, median 2.2 »'eonds. 
The miction times for nmn ran** fnmi 0,2 seconds to f.,2 «ecomk 
average 2.2 seconds, median 2.2 seconds. Men have a more rapid 
veaefion for all hnt three of the 20 cards. Thus it is evident 
that, the women hesitate longer over their responses and (Idler 
more from one another in their responses. 

F«r the advertising world the signitleant thing about the 
reaction times is that some advertisements produce an audible 
response much more quickly than others, Thus an advertise¬ 
ment of ('oca Cola, Hein - /, or Schilling's Host, all good cards and 
familiar, will provoke a response on the average within 2.2 
seconds,' whereas some of the poorer advert isemeiits require as 

hm<r as 2.7 .mis for the average person, in general, an ad 

vertisemeiit which produces rapid reactions with one sox is 
equally successful with the other. 

The classification of the associations also throws a strong light 
on the advertising value of the particular cards, Associations 
which are favorable to tin* advertiser are frequent with some 
cards and infrequent with others. Thus the extremely simple 

card of Schilling’s Host gives ss favorable responses per ... 

while another card gives only 2(1. Some cards give a large mini 
her of “reading” responses in which the observer indicates that, 
he 1ms apprehended directly what is presented to him has-been 
“hit.” Thus Spearmint and Coen Cola are rend off by <h and 
(10 percent, respectively, of the observers, while Schilling's Best, 
although it consists of only the two words in type without em¬ 
bellishment. is read off hy only 11 per cent, ami “ Perfection 
Bread" hy only -1 per cent of the observers. Note, however, 

that, the (17 pet.. '-reading" in the ease of Spearmint was all 

of relevant tacts and therefore ••favorable,” while half ol tlie 
Coca Coin eases of “reading" noted wholly irrelevant or “un¬ 
favorable” matters, such as an unimportant fact about the girl 
in the picture. In the same way • ‘ object ive" associations leading 
from tin* card to something naturally suggest!d h ( \ it* <ni 
common with some cards, being 7b per cent of (he responses for 
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Schillings Best or Perfection Bread; and are rare with others 
being for Spearmint only K! per cent. “Hmotioual" responses 
arc not produced freely by any of tin* cards, hut ’'personal” 
words rise as high as 11 per cent in the case of Daggett & Rams- 
dell's Cold Cream, or up to 17 per cent in the case of the adver¬ 
tisement for the Dictaphone, used in the experiment. Responses 
"unknown" and “nothing" are a pretty dear indication of hail 
<ul\ 11 1using, tilt 1 11 nosier ( ahinct was the worst m this respect 
giving 11 per cent of such responses, although, strange to sav. 
Spearmint came next with S per cent. 

Advertisements which advertise something other than what 
they arc intended to advertise, or even a direct competitor, stand 
in a class by themselves. The card of a local lumber company 
was mistaken tor an ad vert isemciit of something else bv IS p<>r 
cent of the observers, and the card of a local confectioner caused 
9 per eent of the readers to mention some other confectioner. 
In t his conned ion it may be mentioned that a similar confusion 
sometimes appears in the memory test; for example, half of all 
the observers who mentioned corn (lakes at all, put down Kel- 
higg s, which did not appear in t he act uni series; although “B. 
(■. did. This mistake was made by 12 per cent id'all tin* persons. 

The unlortunate confectioner whose card was just mentioned 
as having aroused t he name ot a competitor as a react ion word 
was remembered by only lb per cent of all the observers, and 
to one-third ot these it recalled a competitor who did not appear 
in our list. 

Statistical treatment of the data shows that there is a dose 
eclat kinship between 1 he results of f be memory test and tin* 
speed of association. It might be thought that a slow reaction 
tune, involving a comparatively long time of exposure, would 

. .lemony, but such is not the ease. Those cards which 

are responded to the most iptiekly are best remembered. The 
correlation 1 is 0.42 for the women and U,4h for the men. Prob¬ 
ably the factor of previous familiarity is responsible for some 
part, of this correlation. 

(.antain mechanical features of the advertising cards w*cre 

is s' r>* 

M'(imputed : r I 

,((,(- 1 ) 
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also measured and the data eon-elated with tin- psychological 
data. The eards were {riven a position in rank according to (11 
the proportion of the eard taken up hy the eut, (21 tin- suit* ot. 
the lamest type employed in the wording, (hi the total number 

of words printed on tin- mini. Correlations of memory are: 

Wnututi Mini 

With amount of out 0.:i!H U.:.!tm 

With si/.e of totters u.tlS O.ltl 

With uumher of words O.lilti 

Tlmt is to say, ;t eard will he somewhat better remembered 
if it has a lame pieture and if the number of words is small; hut 
the size of the letters is an unreliable faetor. 

The correlations between rapidity of response in the assoei- 
ation test tint! these mechanical factors are; 



\V null'll 

M«*u 

With amount of cut 

0.1571 

0.101 

With si 7,0 at lot tom 

(UtSt! 

0 , 0 /U! 

With number of wonts 


OJm;! 


In other words, the same factors which help memory help 
to accelerate the association, namely, lam*' pieture and lew words, 
and in addition it appears that lame type is probably helptnl. 
There seems to be a dose link between rapidity of response in 
association and facility of recall in memory. Kor the writer of 
advertis'-meuts this means security lrom an imaginary danger; 
an advertisement which has speed will not be in danger on that 
account of being forgotten; on the contrary, the very factors 
which make it fast, even the purely mechanical factors of largo 
picture and few words, will la-lp to hold it in memory. 

A further indication of the close relationship between mem¬ 
ory and good composition in the advertisement is to be seen in 
the fad that then- is a positive correlation between memora¬ 
bility and frequency of -‘favorable” associations (O.ltl) and a 
corresponding eorrelation with the absence oi uniavoiable 
ions (0.2K). 

These experiments were performed in the Psychological bub- 
oratory of the t’niversity of California during the fall of UU4. 
The original cards and completely tabulated data arc on file in 
the laboratory ami may he consulted there. 

Tr iihsmtttcd January 17, /■* I 
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A COMPARISON OF THE JAPANESE FOLK¬ 
SONG AND THE OCCIDENTAL 

A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OP FORM 

BY 

SANGORO ITO 


The folksong in Japan'differs from the Occidental, in that it 
plays no important part in the home life of the people. It is 
mainly nsed out of doors, in the season of cherry blossoms, of 
maple leaves, and in other rural festivals. A great many Japanese 
songs are licentious in meaning. The traditions of the Japanese 
folksong carry us hack as far as 901 a.d. (Engi Era), when it is 
believed that under the imperial patronage the national dance 
with great varieties of songs developed on a basis of peasants 
songs sung as the men trudged over the mountains with pack- 
horses bringing tribute to the Emperor. 

The following are two verses of such a song: 

Id© waga koma wa 

Hayaku yuki-kose Matsucki yama, 

Aware Matsueki yama ware. 

Ao-yagi wo 

Kata-ito ni yorit© ok'e ya 

TJguisu ni ok'e ya. 

The translation: 

Ok, my pony, 

Hasten past tke Matsneki Mountain; 

Ok, fair Matsueki Mountain! 
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\Wt»|»ing willow tiw» 

Twbt thy *uu#lo silktui Htnuidn into n porch 

Whoroon the m^htin&ulo may perch. 

Later the spirit of daily occupations reduced the songs to 
uvular terms. 1 hus, there is Mon ( lit, “Sonant’ the —iris plav- 
intr at hall,” ami Pstt-hiki Ha, the “Mortar Son- “ hv t * W() 

^irls pounding rice or hoans in a mortar to the rhythmieal heat 
of the pestle. Then there is the famous lUmOduri t'to , [Hon 
is the Memorial Day of the Ancestors, held at the full moo,, of 
•lulyl. Again, the same idea led to the many eharmimr songs 
invented to accompany the (ieisha dances of the present dav. 

'I’h,* seventeenth century introduced a novel composition 
known as Hot to and ho t to, short poems or proverbial savings. 
Both emanated tmm the f toi i the son- part i of the classical 
tfuntijaktt, or popularly know,, Ah. dance, and the Joorori, recita¬ 
tive accompanied hy solemn open chords. 

The local spirit is woven into these songs, The majorilv of 
tin- songs that have been selected for the present stmlv hear the 
name of the localities in which they originated, usually the dis¬ 
tricts formed hy elans, rather than the names of villages or towns. 

1 rimitive as the state ot Japanese civilization has been, the 
spieadin- ot these trom one place to another recalls many 
romantic incidents in the life of the people. 

KXl'hANATJON OK HYMitOLN UHKP 
fn the notation given on the following pages, the letters 
A, B, etc., represent phmsis. A is arbitrarily assigned to the 
first, phrase it, a song; B is another phrase different, from A; 

similarly (' differs from either A or B, But in case the ... 

phrase is but a slight modification of tin- first, and is not different 
enough to warrant, its being called B, the, such a phrase is desig¬ 
nated by A'; for this same reason B', is a modification of B. 

The phrase is sometimes divisible into equal portions called 
strains, and the strain into equal portions called motives. Some¬ 
times strains and motives appear within a sou- as a thematic 


•j 
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repetition or ns a refrain, ami in such eases either /, m. or n is 
used above the eapital letters to denote them. 

The Arahie numerals 1. 2. 2, hel.nv the eapital letters denote 
the number of measures in the phrase. 

As signs of repet it hoi. : : are used. 

\ indicates an instrumental introduetion in the Japanese 
H<mgs, containing a theme of the son;' or the suggestion of a theiuo. 
i indieates an instrumental introduetion without, theme or 

suggestion. 

_ indicates a bur or measure occurring within a song purely 
as an instrumental part and without words. 

e.r. is used to indicate exclamations, as explained under 


Japanese songs, , ,, ,. 

Any song having two distinct seethms. whether the sections 

arc phrases, periods, or sentences, is regarded as having a “binary 
form”: similarly, any song of three .seethms is regarded as having 

a “ternary form.” . 

The first eotumu in tin* following elussi beat ion indicates the 

musical metre of tin* w. Hie second column, the structure; 
th , third, the name; amt tin* last, the country to which d is 
commonly attributed. 


tic'flltKNTAl. SONHHi 
Tun Hr,< rne, Hrut et'ettu. on ftisun 1 *'oum 


Metre Htrwlur* 

2 (A A H H*i ( A A H ft’t 

.( a a a a a a a a 

a (AA')tlH') 
f 4 I 4 l 

4 (A ,V) itl<'> 

4 4 4 4 I 

3 t ( A It) I A H) | I M’ i • A Hi | 

'4' 2 2 ;* ;* 2 2 2 2 

2 (Alt) (4 ’ AI 

4 4 4 4 4 

tl {A A) ( H A t 

I 4 4 4 4 


Naim* nt lli#» Mdiin 

Tin* HwrMt** 

AnuiM tmurii* 

Jitlni my jo 

hnnt UtiHi* (if Hummer 

Am*u<«t MnrHt, fr«»m 
ItrifiK ti* Mi* iM? 


Country 
Kuhn in 

Sfolluntl 

Hruthmd 

hvluud 

Sw«*d**n 

f*5nj(lHWd 


t PrelVcmr Ubar . t.<mb Hee K .«r, Jr.. of the Ueimrtmcnt «f Music of 

tin* University of Ualifenda tow Uiu-Uy »sw«fwt me in U-cthai >f 

Occhlenhtt seiig i, Hint aided me ,m tin* musical ‘i-io t.f tins study. 















Love’s Parting 


Russia 
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Binary Form with Extension 


Metre Structure 
m m 

4 (AB) (B'C)+D 
I 2 2 2 2 

3 (A A) (BC)+C 

4 44 44 4 

3 AB+B' 

4 8 8 8 

6 (A A) (BC)+C 

5 44 44 4 


Name of the song 

Come All You Maidens 
Wherever You Be 
Daleearlian Maiden’s Song 

Santa Lucia 

Louisella’s Garden 


Country 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Italy 

Italy 




Three-Section or Ternary Form 

Metre 

Structure 

Name of the song 

2 

ABB 

Winter 

4 

4 4 4 



Country 

Russia 


3 

mmm 

A A B 

With My Flock 

England 

4 

4 

8 8 8 

AA (BB) 

Lullaby 

Ireland 

4 

3 

4 4 2 2 

ABB 

Troika 

Russia 

4 

2 

5 5 5 

ABC 

The Scarlet Sarafan 

Russia 

4 

6 

Tbc' 

(ABAC) (DD) (ABAC) 

For He’s a Jolly Good 

England 

8 

2 

2222 22 2222 
:(AB): C (AB') 

Fellow 

Verm eland 

Sweden 

4 

4 4 4 4 4 




Ternaby Poem with Extension 


Metre 

3 

Structure 

(A A) (BB) (C C) +C' 

Name of the song 

Necken Polka 

Country 

Sweden 

4 

4 4 2 2 2 2 2 



3 

mm 

A A B-+-m 

Home Forever 

Norway 

4 

4 4 4 2 




Combinations: Verse and Chorus or Refrain 


Metre 

s Structure 

Name of the song 

Country 

2 

n ran ran' ran 

(A B) (C B) 

Auld Lang Syne 

Scotland 

4 

4 

4 4 4 4 

(AABA) (CA) 

The Vicar of Bray 

England 

4 

3 

4444 44 

(AA) (BB')+A 

A Spanish Gypsy 

Spain 

4 

4 

5 5 5 5 5 

(AABB) (CB) 

Home, Sweet Home 

England 

4 

4 4 4 4 3 4 
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COMBINATION’S; BINARY OR TERNARY WITH BINARY A NO B FOR AT 
Metre Structure Name <4 tie* Country 


A A’ (B B) + A A' Ha Cupo: 

Buko Mart- 

France 

4 4 '2 2 4 4 

borough 


(AA’AH) B: lAA'AB) IhtCnpo-. 

Bong from t he 

Bpn in 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

Byrenees 


m m m 

(A BA) :C I>: 

The Uypsy 

Forge 


4 4 4 4 4 

Hungary 


THB CLABBIBICATicm OF THK 4 A FAN MHK BONUS 

In the classification of tho #fapnnese son^s there aro many 
things that should ho explained,* Almost all have instrumental 
introduotions containing sometimes the thomo nr tin* suggestion 
o£ a theme of tho song. Besides tho intro* luefhrn, thoro aro 
sovoral moasuros of purely instrumontal parts mmeenmpaniod by 
tho words of tho song. Thoso usually occur itt tin* oml of tho 
song, repeating tin* thorn** given in tin* introduction, There aro 
ondloss varieties of exclamation, some of which aro tpiite at true- 
tivo though entirely meaningless, while others have distinct words 
with “catchy” meanings. All thoso font urns I designate as 
ornamentation of tho songs, hut strictly spooking they an* nut 
onmmontation of tlu* songs, because flow aro indispensable and 
inhoront parts of tin* songs. Throughout Ho* oufuv work the 
word “ornamentation” is used in tit is sense, 

1, Form with two tin mt a eon feast* tl, Tin* songs of oithor 
two or four phrasos aro sometimes const met*** t in Hindi a way 
that thoy hri‘ak up into two distinct sections, where 0110 is in 
contrast to the other, 

2. Form with three met ions. This group includes th roo etc* 
meats or phrases irrespective of ornamentations, which could not 
be reduced to any simpler form, and corresponds to tin* ternary 
form of Occidental songs, 

d. Form with four seat tons. Tin* four soot t* ins separate into 
two, as in the can** of tho binary form of tho 1 teeideufid songs, 

. 2 Japarowo mmgs used in this study aro largely from the collec- 
tion compiled by the .Btpaucwe M utde Hoc! id v of Tt»k B*; a tVw tiro from 
other incidental publications, lit tho selection, ,Y|Uoe* tndn Koike and 
Aiko Kawanhima have furnished very valuatdo aasbituiuro. 
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Tlu‘ souks in this group have considerable ornamentation, yet a. 
few simple ones conform exactly to some type's of tin' Occidental 

SOllKS. 

4. Form irith ilalmrati roust rur/ion. The souks in this group 
differ essentially from the others, in that they are of elaborate 
construction. Kaeh has a principal and a subordinate theme; and 
these occur in varied forms as refrains. 

In the followiiiK tabulation of the -lapanese souks, the first 
column indicates the metre of the souks; the second column, the 
structure; the third column, any remarks on the souks; and the 
last, the name. 


Mdtre 

o 

5 

2 

1 

2 
4 
2 
1 


Metre 


4 
1 
2 

1 

2 

5 
2 
I 


Mt'trt* 

4 

1 

o 


0 


I 


l 


TUB JAVASKHH HONUH 


Form with Two Tttiwiw t ‘oN'miwTim 


HtrurWHT 

;! A I A; u H— <'i u l») 

ii 4 ;i 4 a 4 2 2 a 

I A B mt'ttninftteti# * rWunmfnom 

4 4 4 7 

;A BAB r,r,: 

4 a 4 a 


Kwitttfkfi 

I ’outran! of A ami B 
(WlmM of A sintl B 
(‘tint runt of A und B 


(AB) (<• IB 
a h 


('out runt of A B and < * 14 


FoftH WITH TiIMKII KlOTtONH 


Htrurturn 
m m* 

:i A H < * : 

a a 4 a 

(i A BB) (i A B < M 

2 a a a a a a a 

i* 

i A B < ’ 

a r» r> 4 

1 :A B; 

4 H 4 

Form 

Ht rue tun* 

1 A B B'<’ 

2 a 4 7 4 

(A B (MM B A B V IM: 

A A' B (‘ 

4 I 4 4 


Iti'iontAfs 

m ro friutt 

Kjoduumtion ttf»t»otirn 
throo timoM an mot ivo 

4 M M la ttimio up of Itiroo 
tiloutioul lmr«» (’ <‘j» 

I amt B nr* of tlm 

namo form 

‘it Four MM410KH 

Km it rim 


t U'l’itlottfitl in Htylo But 
|»rolmfdy not by 

imitat ion 

tu*ri<l*mtni iu ntyio but 
probably not by 

imitittion 


Nnum *»f the »tmf 

Bumo Huahi 
IlyuHoi Btmhi 
Btigiuio Bunhi 

(Hinvamu Bushi 

Vnum of tho turn# 

Nitniu 
Kwo Btmhi 

Fukiwhi Vamsi 
<HtoUn Stulu 

Knme of tin* wing 
Kiguri Ktr/unhi 

tunhu l iml»a 
Nogmio Yuma 
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Metre 

2 

1 

2 
¥ 

2 

4 

4 

¥ 

2 

? 

4 

¥ 


I 

*9 

| 

4 

¥ 


Structure 

I A •— — —. B — 0 D I 

4 S 0 <1 r* e*r. 

A BOD 
0 2 4 2 
i A B 0 D 
3 4 4 4 :» 

i A B — — I> — — 

a a a a a 

m m m' m 

:l A B 0 I)— — — 

a 2 2 2 2 

m n mn mn 

1 a H <! — —— eh\ (BHmm) 

2 2 a | a | 

a b— o d (K p<iH’iV) 

a 4 1 2| i 1 1 4 

i A B (V.r.) 0 I> (c,t\) ( pf ,) 

a at 42 ' li aj i i 

I A B O n 

10 n o io o 


Beitiarku 

I anti A almost alike: 
principal them** 

II in m *ho <» t A 
D is who of 0 


m v ■ ref mitt 


« •: prim*ipsil 

m - ; sttlutrOttint'#* t homo 

’ * f'.r, * * itvc itifelltiltWi* 
words, site It im stuvr, 
stink, pipe, efr, 

1 * pt\ ** are memtiit 

* * Bong Hung, ’ * f’Mttlntt'l 
e*l D» full mo tt |4 *4 vie 

Theme tit I 


Fill Ml WITH 

Metre Structure 

2 i A B (t\r.) A t?- 

¥441 II 


m iv m 

2 ; i A B (‘ — D K F 

¥ 4 a|(H 0 4 4 a 

m m 

2 A B 0 1) K 

¥ :u a ru 4 4 

m m m m 

2 A B 0 O' B-- . —« — 

¥ 0 4 2 2 4 

4 1 (A A) BO CD D) — KO 

4 112 111 2 1 

n m l m' I n 
4 A B 0 D K F — — — 

1 2 4 2 4 2 4 


m m w m 

2 ;r A B 0 D D' B' O' 

¥ 2 4 4 2 2 2 3§ 3§ 

2 A B 0 D K F 

¥ 4 4 4 4“ 4 4 


&u\Mott \TI-; i Wonwi'Tl* »:s 

Uetuurl^i 

(ej») A priti* ip.it tli*+nte 

B ittol < * stifmr*! innto 
themes 

*""i m prion i pit! flit*Hie 


B prineipnl Osteite 
m mtitordituile theme 

m > re frit i ft 

O * theme 
I nn*l A thorns 

« ’ " principal thfcniio 

m | I 

them#. 

« .V’ 1 principal Ut^mo 

Equal number of ntMtie 
tires in each phrase, 
The climax in C',\ 


Nttute of the mg 

Onto Wn 

Haifa ka 
Hitntsutoya 

Yoneyama 

•Baku 

Fnkaina 

Niagari Jinku 

Kiiirai Bunhi 

Toka Fhimt 

Oo»lo Nthon 
Bum ht 

Feltigo Jinhi 


Nitme ttf the minjt 

Fu Bonn 


Aria he Huh hi 
Hut Jut Burnt! kit 

Toyama Bushi 

< hm ha 

lion t hlorl 

i Jht tie TaBen 


Tango m* 

Miyn/u 
Ktrt no Boo 




I to; Jaixtnf'.w nm 


l, Orculrntnt /'V/tsnm/s 


co MPAIOHCN'S 

Of the fifty Occidental whikh. twenty one were grouped in the 
binarv, or two section form, seven in the ternary, or throe section 
form'-uni the rest in the eomhination h-nm and u, the modtbed 
forms of the binary ami ternary. What an* the el, anuherist.es 

of eaeh of these-roups ? 

The sontiK in the binary j*rmtp are constructed usually l.y 
the eon,bination of two periods, or four phrases where one or 
, U ore of them is repeated. In the type Alt' the period 

(Altt is halnneed hy another period • A <' 1 . «»»t the phrase A 
is balaneed hy ti.e <iitT**rent phrase U, and similarly A hv V In 
another type*. I A Iff ilt AH there are fmu sections, emph.yu.'t 
two different phrases, The halaneim,' is effected prine.pally by 
the two periods, eaeh composed of two elements. A and P In 
still another type. .A A. - A* A*V the first jn-riod eou.-usN ot 
two like phrases; and its we,.ml period, shyhtly different iron, 
tho tint eonsisls of two phrases, both of whieh an* modifications 
„r the intend,.etory phrase A. A uf this type possess,-s but 

little contrast <>r itaiaiiee <>f plirUM-H. 

The structures , \ AMlf' ■ l» !>' HP 'The n.mpbells 
Are Comin' > ; :A A It A: ‘ la-ve's P.M-tiny ; A A It It'* P It* 
(Home Sweet Homet are similar !„ the preeed.m? ones, hut 
lh**ir members are enlarged. The preeedmy dlustnd.ons are 
all of rewular and hvu, metrical types In an ,<•>•■*,/ulnr ‘M«’ 
(A A, fit’, ><’ ' ltaleearlian Maiden's Sony', the first part 
(A A. ISP, is complete ill Itself, hut the phrase C is echoed at 

the end. A son*,' of this type destroys tie* ..a I .eheme oi 

the symmetrical types. 

In the ternary «roiip. appear three kinds, A U H, A A IS, and 
A It A, of the regular types, and a tew other*, *d irreyul.n 

HI HI 

ty |h*h. m A A t w, 

Ponsideriny the different forms, we not.ee that in all eases tin* 
combinations of Hu* phraa-a are iuthieuee.1 hy the principle ot 
balance. There is some approach to symmetry in all tie* ditTerent 
patterns. Kadi phrase has an equal number of utcmtires thrmwlt 
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out. One stands as important as the rest. If one is altered in 
any way, the alteration will necessarily affect the order, or the 
character of the song. 

Examine the following structures (A A BA) (AA'AB) 
:C D:, and (ABA) :CD:. The second part, which is an addition 
to the structure, already complete in itself, is of an order that 
does not overbalance the first part, and therefore does not destroy 
the aesthetic effect. There is a definite order or proportion 
observed throughout. 

Of the Japanese songs examined, four were grouped under the 
form with two themes contrasted, four in the three-section group, 
twelve in the four-section group, and eight in the elaborate- 
construction group. 

The songs of the form in which two themes are contrasted 
consist of either two or four phrases, so they might be classed as 
a subdivision of the four-section group. What warranted placing 
them by themselves is that the phrases or groups of phrases 
show strong contrast or balance. The principle of balance may 
be present in the other groups, but owing to the uneven number 
of measures in each phrase, as shown in the tabulation, its 
detection is difficult. 

The songs in the three-section and four-section groups, I 
called simple constructions, because they are simple in comparison 
with the remaining groups, that of elaborate constructions. A 
few of these are quite similar in construction to those of the 
Occidental songs, (A BCD) (A BCD), AA'BC, and IA B, 
2222 2222 4444 

where I == A. Consider the song Hitotsu-Toya, A B C D. It is 

x n 6 2 4 3 

constructed on the four-section scheme. The phrase B is a 

distant echo of the first phrase A; D again is an echo of the 
phrase C. The composition is very simple and of a very pleas¬ 
ing nature. This song Hitotsu-Toya, the ‘ 4 Counting Song,” is 
sung throughout Japan. It is usually the first tune that the 
young folks begin to hum at play. 

Those in the elaborate-construction group are built upon an 
elaborate scheme, having principal and subordinate themes con- 
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st'int'lv reeurrin? but in varied forms; to this is added aommler- 
ornamentation. su,h as exclamations. either «l Upble «. 

‘of meanings words, instrumental introductions, a, , ^ 

Take, for example, Kuitosa. - 

This sonK has four phrases, where A is the principal one, B and 
(' iK-injr subordinate, lmt the exclamation (c.r.t is the nnportan , 
feature of the whole composition. The exclamation introduces 
the name of the mm? " hVdosa.” Tins occurs three nms, am 
has an attractive nature. Take, for another example, loyama 

rr'V ___ The m is the principal 

f!'atui’ h,n': il ..my ... rill"'. »* “ ,,r * 

A.i.l, H'" »'•« >“'» “ is "" 

»>" >»' ..> m - 

Or, to take another son?, tiki no Taisen, A ^ ^ 

This is rather complicated. The number «r measures in the 
phrases alternates between two and four. Tim « l-m? the pn„ 
! iiml theme „,h,,s ami -loses the mm?. H»H> ». and / an .to 

BU 'Ts alremlv state,1. the comparison here attempted lays speeial 
emphasis upon the formal element, the phrase. But in the course 

Amon? the fifty Occidental son?s examined, tin lollownif, 
show th<. results as to the tonality: j- 

1. Those built upon the tonic basis . . , 

Those built up«m a member of the tonic chord as basis ^ 

fc > Those Imili upon a doubtlul basis 

- ...■.-*«-. 1 ,ta, ,"r: t 

svstem of scales irrespective of its character wlietlu i it »■ 

diatonic, or‘ pentatonic, which is still a matter 

1. Those that seem to have lieen built upon the tonic has _ 

Those that seem to have been built upon a member ^ 

tonic chord .. ■ .' 
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2. Those built, upon a doubt ful basis 

Oi: those examined, consequently, nearly all of the Occidental 
songs lu\(> the tonic ;is basis, and should be classed as such. The 
Japanese songs, on the other band, should be classed, for the most 
part, in the other group. 

The metre, however complicated, may be regarded as of two 
kinds, that in which the accent is upon every second beat, “2’s ” 
and that in which it falls upon (‘very third beat, “,Ts,” 


2li 

27 


1. Those with and re in “2’s” 

2. Those with metre in “:;’s” 

Thr ,/a pa amt Soups 
T Those with metre in “2 s” 

2. Those with metre in “d’s” () 

T am of tin- opinion that the m-lo.iv of the Occidental song 
has a much more soothing quality than the melody ,,f the .lap 
anese. It, is perhaps possible to account for this difference. The 
Occidental songs belong to the home life of the people, ami have 
the spirit of the home, quiet and restful, As -lated in the intro, 
duction, the Japanese songs find their use mPdde (he home 

such they have a spirit that is hilarious rather than quiet and 

restful 


he division of a melody info small sndioits whmli aiv lir^r 
«ian a single measure, Hinnm nn indhptatsnbie find in tlm 

Occidental songs. Their soothing quality is due partially to an 
impression of (lowing, produced hy this repeating pattern in the 
composition. On the other hand, the rhythm in the Japanese 
song is without such a pattern (lowing through the compositions; 
the pattern rather is within (he limits of » single bar, and the 
repel,rtmn of this from bar to bar gives a peculiar, jerky effect. 

I he Occidental songs possess the characteristics of dual and 
triple balance, symmetry, proportion. The organic unity of the 
•song is man Jested hy a symmetrical balancing of periods, pre¬ 
serving usually an equal number of wt , w ,ms in each phrase 

. . •.«* i*~ .. 
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On tlu‘ other hand, the Japanese songs have a characteristic 
irregularity. Only a few, as \vc saw. are built on the principle 
of balance, and in these there is some symmetry and proportion, 
no doubt. But in others those properties are absent,. We should 

expect this, as the words of Japanese songs are for the most part 
not in formal metre, even when they are poetic. But pcihaps 
the principal characteristic of the Japanese songs is their orna¬ 
mentation. Mon* than two-thirds or those T have examined have 
instrumental introductions and conclusions which are unlike the 
mm . “accompaniment ” in the Occidental songs, but are an 
inherent part of the composition. Some ol these ornamentations 
( .„ n tai» the them- Of the song, and others just a suggestion of 
the theme. There may Ik- several measures occurring ms a purely 
instrumental part, unaccompanied by the words of the song. 
'I'll,, attractive exclamations are frequent features. These are the 


characteristic “ornamentation.” 

What are the similarities or differences in tin- mental attituce 
( , r the two races as regards these folksongs? The Occidental 
mind is directed toward and influenced by the organization of 
the different parts. This organization is determined by the 
formal lams of halann. siimmc/m and proportion. Each varia¬ 
tion in the latter produces a corresponding change in the organ¬ 
ization. and this again has an effect upon the mental and bodily 

Eliminating other ph-asuregiving factors, the organic unity 
reacts on tin- mind of the Occidental as a favorable stimulation. 
As favorable, the stimulation is pleasurable. In the Japanese 
songs the above characters are not altogether lacking; it; is on y 
a question of degree. It is evident that both groups ot people 
enjoy contrast ami variety. But the principal source o the 
appreciation in flu- Japanese mind is not lound m ■ 

Zrturm It is in the allrarlirrnrss of II, c intricate orna^, 
Mion. The Japanese mind delights in the minute display of 
things. This is the main difference between the. two typ*^ ^ 

one •mnreeiates the beauty of organic, unity; and the other, 

I’ ,; more easua. and yet indispensable ornaments of the 
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song. I think it is true, that there is no connection whatever 
historically between the Occidental and the Japanese folksongs, 
yet both have elements in common: rhythm, melody, and harmony 
to a slight degree. The idea of contrast and variety is analogous 
in both. This, as a source of gratification, has through the ages 
diversified the forms of art. There are several points of interest 
in the differences. The melody in the Occidental song has a 
flowing quality as contrasted to that of the Japanese song with 
its hilarious spirit. The Occidental song uses the two usual 
metres, with equal and with unequal accents; whereas the 
Japanese song employs metre of equal accents only. 


Transmitted December 18 , 1915 . 
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I 

INTRODUCTION' 

Imt is t he net uni busts tit tite assert ititt that some iudivid- 
uals are more rear lily itilltieiiee.l b.v suggest i«n than others? [s 
it true that some persons possess a trait which may he culled 
miggost ibility , while others possess a certain positiveness of 
character which enables them to resist suggestions? And, in 
particular, is it true tImt men are less suggest ilde than women'/ 
With these finest ions in mind, experiments were earned on from 
August, 1912, till May, 1914, in the Psychological Laboratory of 
the University <>i California. These experiments were alt very 
simple. The suggestions were given in the form of printed 
directions concerning what, seemed to he perfectly commonplace 
laboratory exercises. The persons who received the suggestions 
were all students in elementary courses in psychology, and they 
were asked to do things which they thought they understood, and 
about, which they had no misgivings, Careful anti systematic 
inquiry made it certain that mute of them suspected that the 
experiments bail anything to do with suggestion, or that there 
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was anythin* misleading about the “directions” in which the 
suggestions were concealed. 

rpi 1( , persons who eont lud(‘d the experiments exercised little 
or no personal intluenee over those who took part in them. Ihe> 
merely handed the written directions to the subject, and pro¬ 
dded with the mechanical operations required by the experi¬ 
ment. Tims the suggestions were received by the subject, while 
in a perfectly natural, active frame of mind, in complete ignor¬ 
ance of tin' fad that any suggestions were being made, and in 
the absence of the personal intluenee which is so conspicuous in 

livpnotie suggestion. . 

Tlie experiments themselves were numerous, and not alt ol 
the subjects participated in all of them. Fifty-four women and 
tweiitv-uine men took part in all of the fifteen experiment* ot 
the first two groups: others took part in several of these experi- 
uu . n ts, hut did not complete all. The experiments of these 
i>Toups purported to discover the ability of the person, partic¬ 
ularly the delicacy of his senses, his powers of sensory per¬ 
ception and discrimination, and his memory and imagination. 
Tin' third group contained experiments which purported to 
measure two illusions of sense perception, to test the accuracy 
of estimate of distance ami weight, and to obtain an expression 
«r choice in matters involving a very simple esthetic, pretcrenee. 
lu ihis third group there were forty-one women and »ori,v-1brcc 
men. Uadi separate experiment involves its own peculiar difh- 
culties and has its own points of special interest. In the lo low- 
hrn pa<ws the experiments will be taken up one by one and the 

resulfs^givcn in turn. .. attention will be paid to sex 

differences wherever they appear. At the same tune an eflort. 
will he made to show, whenever possible, to what extent siig- 
gestihilitv” in the particular experiment is correlated with 
"suggestibility” in other experiments. This will inevitably in¬ 
volve a certain amount of forward rclercnce. lhosi. ,l ‘ U( ,s 
who have not sufficient interest to peruse the matter m , ie a<- 
counts of the separate experiments will find a nummary of m 
more general results at the close of end. chapter and m th. 
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chapters. In order to laeiiitate ret'erenee, the titles of the 
twenty-six. experiments are given helow in the order \ n w i lidl 
tlmy were originally performed. For tin- systematic order of 
their presentation the reader may turn hack to the table of 
contents. The first group were performed i„ the fall of lop* 
and again in the fall of 1 <U; 1 , The second group were pe,s 
termed in the spring and a,vain in the fall of I<i];{. 'fhe third 
group were performed in the spring of 1 P 14 . 

List <>r thk Kxi’khimkmts is Tim Ouukk is Which Tiikv Wkiir Ori«iiuu,t 

Pkk rotate 



«'h<n,t.T 

2HK 

IL 

ptm*#{»tihUt otforw, 

oh 

IL 

Loiwt |wr<H*iif;tiiIp HoHrtf »ho«*k. 

IMS 

IL 

Lonsf 

111 

III. 

Lwwt |ii*rn>|it,il»lci **!iiyi^ of hri^titj 

120 

Ill, 

Li»ftNf it«*r<‘»*|»HI»lt* «f Vlt ch, 

111 

V, 

Mtomirv fur hi/** imfimroM), 



Sternal (#nmp 

411 

X. 

LrHVrofiw fur n «sii|ftr uufur. 

,10! 

V, 

Ink hint tun! uf 

149 

V. 

R*n*u^niti*m uf form i uliuukurhtmi**! 

119 

V, 

Momury fur joHtttw, 

14! 

IV. 

Lru^ruHMiv*' Iuu*h, 

Ill 

V. 

Hmitfuitiou uf position (iHtnrsi. 

110 

IV, 

Lro^riwivu weights. 

10 1 

IL 

LuiihI potvopt $|ih* t<mt*h, 

111 

11 L 

Lcimi i***rtu*jifif*lu motion, 

210 

11L 

Lu,*ivf fiUlVi*|»fit,Iu cliattgU **f Hi/4% 


Third Otttuft 

o71 Vtf. Hi;!** woigtit tlluHimi. 

j ?7 VII, Mtiller Lyur illtiHttm, 

*H0 Lroturutuu* bufwmi two fiitmH, 

402 IX, I*ruiWr**<l fr 

IX, LrufVrruO 
*4H<I VIIt. KwtJmitfsoii «f 

*191 VIfL b'M imatioit *,f winitltf, 

'HO IX, tWmu«l vision of n fin**, 

‘H7 X, Lroforml uolor comhirmtimi. 

Reform! projmrtimtH of ti crtwi, 

ti<m they*’'I m tLilldir'm' i'l,', 1" *" lh.< t ,r.ill,, 

omtomH, „„ InillcaOHl by th„ k„, mm,!li ", a,,.iw,’ K, '"‘ ,,f 
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In each experiment an attempt was made to obtain an index 
of suggestibility or, in other words, a number which would rep¬ 
resent the relative suggestibility of each individual m that par¬ 
ticular experiment. This attempt was successful m eleven of the 
fifteen experiments of the first two groups and in seven of the 
ten in the last group. In these cases the individuals were ar¬ 
ranged in rank according to the degrees of their suggestibility, 
the one who yielded most readily being first and the most re¬ 
sistant last. When such rankings had been obtained for di- 
ferent experiments the correlation was calculated between the 
rankings in the different experiments by the formula 

6 2 D 2 

r = l-—-77 

n (ir — 1) 


If the ranking was the same in the two experiments, i.e., if num¬ 
ber one in one experiment was number one in the other number 
two in one was number two in the other, and so on, then t e coe 
cient of correlation would be 1.00; if there was no correspondence 
whatever it would be 0; and if the rank in one experiment was 
exactly the reverse of the rank in the other it won e 

In calculating the correlations the sexes have been kept sep¬ 
arate. Furthermore, correlations are usually given separa . 
for each of the persons who conducted the experiments,^ or 1 1S 
evident that if one experimenter managed to obtain hig er in¬ 
dices of suggestibility for his subjects than those obtained by 
other experimenters this fact would give rise to a coefficient 
correlation which would be misleading. It would be a corre¬ 
lation depending on the work of the experimenter and not upon 
the suggestibility of the subject. But the files for the separate 
experimenters are in many cases too short to give reliable co¬ 
efficients of correlation or reliable averages for sex di^ erences 
Moreover, there are numerous eases in which the experiments 
group I were administered by one experimenter and those of 
Lap II (for the same subject) by another. General averages 
for all persons and correlations for the 

(srouns I and II), without regard to experimenter, will there 
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fore be found together with the other figures. In the last j 
of experiments separate figures for the different experinn 
are not feasible, for reasons which will be produced in due 

Careful readers will note that the total number of sul 
entered for correlations does not tally, in some instances, 
the total number taking part in the experiment, and tha 
number of subjects ascribed to an experimenter is not a] 
the same. These discrepancies arise from the fact that c 
lations must be calculated on the basis of the experiment 
the fewest subjects. On that account data had to be rej 
from the correlations which were perfectly good for other 
poses. Moreover, the calculations for different purposes 
made at different times, and records were at times incl 
which could not be used in subsequent calculations. Fur 
more, there were a few cases in which the experimenters i 
mistakes, and in some of them the record was acceptable 
one point of view but not from another (for example, giving 
time but failing to note the direction of a change of pitch), 
some cases all the experiments made by one person have 
excluded from the general average when there was some ques 
about the experimenter’s procedure. If all of the discrepai 
had been rectified, a considerable amount of valuable data i 
have been rejected and an enormous amount of labor would 1 
been involved in recalculations. 

The experiments were performed by the following studi 
all of whom were doing advanced or graduate work in 
laboratory: 

Miss G. Atkinson (A), all three groups of experiments. 

Miss T. S. Cockcroft (C), first two groups. 

Mr. L. W. Fike, last group. 

Mr. A. I. Gates (G), first two groups. 

Mr. W. S. Heller (He), first two groups. 

Miss M, T. Hodgen (Ho), first group. 

Mr. S. Ito (I), first two groups.. 

Miss L. Jackson (J), first group. 

Miss K. M. McHee (M), first group. 

Mr. F. C. Nass, last group. 

Mr. Y. Sugisaki (S), first two groups. 

Miss B. E. Wolf, last group. 
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Cmlil is duo tin so students, not only for the careful manner 
in w luch thev performed the experiments lmt also for many 
suggest ions in planning the work, and for very helpful prelinu- 

narv surveys of the data. 

The plan of a group of experiments to test; the possdile 
ditTerenees in suggestibility between the sexes came from tlm 
director of the laboratory. Professor Htratton. He had a large 
share also in the devising of the details of the experiments «uu 
in'the supervision of the experimenters. Moreover, the writer 
under "-feat obligation to him for advice and encouragement, 

„ r .m. -.. ..*.> >.»>•; 

tu discuss systematically in this report the original sources of 
the various experiments which have been made use ol Wc are 
Ldcr Obligation to Scot./ Whipple," and <'l,o.,eekr tor calling 
attention to the problem of individual ditTerenees in suggesU- 
1)ilitv From numerous experimenters, particularly Seashore 
several experimental devices and methods have been adopted. 
\bove all we are indebted to Binetd from whom we have hot- 
;, m , d rm ., v ideas and methods, both for particular experiments 
nw , for the work in general. Some of the experiments have 
been taken over bodily from the work of previous uivesUgatoiH. 
A number have been modified to meet our special needs. Seve a 
wen. devised for the occasion, but these were not «.-ne«aU> th . 
inventions of one person/but resulted from co-operative plan¬ 
ning in the laboratory. 

iSrutt, \V. la, ' ‘ 1 Vr-ii'iuit (linVrem'eM in suggestibility, 1 11,1 •> 

vol. 17, HUO, p. 1 >7. . rnt* p. •! H, edition of !»>«• 

ii Whipple, Mninntl <>l M'utal.uul Ihysunl l p. ’ 

-i ('hlijeeUi, A.. ‘■ < hint dbut am ft iVtude de In suggest. I elite, 

^tannuentH of n«4 ..4~.” 

SI ml i<s from the VoU t'.-yrhol. I.nh., yet. p. 1. 

1 , liiliet. A., /.u tiiinili- hhilili, fans, 1,«I0. 
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FOURTEKTS l X Y< >1 A' I X<) A --LEAST I>HEFH1>TI1SLH- 
(IMAUINHO i SENS ATI OX 
I. Oiwitts; 2. Tumi; Hkat; 4. Shuck 

Hour experiments arc concerned with imaginary sensations. 
They were all so arranged as to lead the subject to believe that 
he would experience a weak sensation. The force of the smr- 
fjestion was probably enhanced in many eases by the thought of 
competition with others. In fact, the appeal, through the spirit 
of competition, to the pride of the student plays a conspicuous 
part in nearly all of the experiments. It is understood, of course, 
that ! here was no actual compct it ion; each student was tested 
separately. 


I. Onous" 

The following set of typewritten ins!met ions and explana¬ 
tions was handed to the subject : 

DKLH'At'Y OF THE SENSE of HMKU, 

It is the object of this experiment to inejiMUre the <tetieaey of your 

SOHKC ()f SllH‘11. 

Tho experimenter will lot you smell comparatively strung samples of 
each t»f three otlorn peppermint, wintergreeu, mot ethyl alcohol, 

Vou will then bo gi\ eit too bottles in suee*miot*. Von are to Hint’ll of 
each of these carefully amt report in each cane whether you smell one of 
the odors you have just sampled, mo too of loo* odor, or no odor at nib 

The ton hot t ion referred ft* wore ihh ihj 4 l<*t tt iuhIv numbered 
from one It* ten, in order, They contained distilled wafer. Of 
flit* three actual odors used, on* 1 won pure tdeohol and the of hens 
were 15 per eenf colorless solutions of esseuee of peppermint and 
essence of wintergreeu in water. 

A record was kept for each person showing what he reported 
for each of tin* ten holt leg of water, The average results are 

A similar experiment In denenbed by Headiore, loir u»b If, 

IHUH, p. f*H; by Hmalb M. II.» /Vd, Srw,, \ <4, I, |Hti*b p. I 77, mol bv HIomhou, 
H, 8., Pxyt'hol. Un\, vol. <1, l Spit, p, |i>7. 
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■riven below for women, for men, and for both, in terms of the 
number of answers out of the possible ten. 


Amnvdr itu:<l»» 

urn 

U2 

1 H5 

1»\ 

wmiibn 

turn 

JH'THUJIH 

4 4 Nothin# * ’ 

run 

(1.22 

5217 

4 4 AU’ohol * ’ 

i.:w 

1.22 

i.:i7 

4 4 \Vintet#reen 1 * 

l.lo 

l.os 

i.:n 

4 4 iVj>|H k rimtft ’ ’ 

1.47 

0.1)8 

i.:u 

Other 

o.r»u 

0,29 

u.t2 

Tattd suth 

4,Stt 

,! JM 

u,t 


H is evident from Ibis table that the dilTerenees between the 
odors used for the introduction of the surest ion do not alfeet 
the results to iiii.v considerable extent. 

The index of suggestibility was obtained by taking the sum 
of the reports for alcohol, wintergrecn. peppermint, or any other 
speeilie odor. The proport urn of "Other” odors was small. 

The table above slums that the average index of suggestibility 
lo,. woun-n is considerably higher than that for men, indieating 
tlmt in this experiment tin- women air much more suggestible. 
Tllt . following figures show that the greater suggestibility of 
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The difference between the sexes in this experiment stands 
out in spite of the fact that the various experimenters bad very 
uueipial success with the experiment. Seven Of the nine exp.ua- 
menters find the women more suggestible than the men. 






'«NI l ntn rnilii of California Puhlirations in I‘siirlmlo;i,, rv.u.j 

Data were taken tnuu all comers, even persons who had or 
claimed to have, "colds” whieli interfered with their sense of 
snudl. 1 lie nuinher of eohls which seemed to develop sank 
detil.v was somewhat disconcerting to the experimenters. It will 
tie observed, however, that in spite of the "eohls" the average 
person is able, under mild surest ion, to smell an odor in f„ ur 
or more out ol ten bottles of odorless water, 

1 he distribution of the individuals according to the fre¬ 
quency with which different decrees of suggestibility occurred 
is given in the following table and in the graph t fig. li. The 
k'raph does not follow the table exactly, but presents the same 
data in a more com leased and more readily comprehensible 
form. The graph, and till the similar ones which are to follow, 
are so constructed Unit one centimeter in altitude represents 
4 per emit of the subjects. The difference between the sexes is 
again appaieut here. Not only do the women give a smaller 
proportion who fail to respond to any of the suggestions, but a 
larger proportion of the women yield to the suggestion for eaelt 
separate bottle or for a large number of bottles. Half of the 
women respond to the suggestion five or more times among the i 
ten bottles, while only a third of the men do so. 

There were a number of persons who refused to admit that 
there was any odor about any of the bottles of water. Men are 
about three times as apt to make such a complete resistance to 
the suggestion as women. Only 7 of the 1 UtS women were thus 
completely immune to the suggestion, while II of the t*2 men 
were. 

OHOItH 

of iHFFwiidvr fboiiiiiivi or HrootcTrittiuTV 

Tht* aro tho port'onftlo proportion of flto jwin who thought 

thoy pomdvod an odor in 0 hotflo, t botths i* tooths, up to fho wtmh* 
niimhor of 10 bottles, f 
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0 1, 2 3, 4 5, 6 7, 8 9, 19 

Fig. 1—Odors. Light line, women; dark line, men. 


It was found that the effectiveness of the suggestion increased 
regularly from bottle to hottle up to the eighth bottle. More 
persons yielded to the suggestion on the eighth bottle than on 
any other one. Very few yielded on the first or second, an very 

few yielded on the very last. # 

The correlation between suggestibility in this experiment and 
suggestibility in nine other tests is shown in the following table. 
The tests with Touch, Heat, and Shock rest upon a suggestion 
in terms of “least perceptible” sensations; those m Change of 
Brightness, of Pitch, of Size, and of Motion rest upon a sugges¬ 
tion of least perceptible change; those with Progressive Weights 
and Lines rest upon a suggestion of continuity. , 

The entries opposite “All” in this table do not refer to the 
total number of subjects of all the experimenters. As has been 
explained, some of the subjects who took part m one or another 
experiment did not take part in others, or perhaps their wor 
was rejected in some experiments but not m others. u er 
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Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Experiment With Odors 
and Suggestibility in Nine Other Tests 


Women 


Experi¬ 

menter 

■ Number 
eases Touch 

Heat 

Shock 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

A 

14 


.35 

.07 

—.05 

—.31 

C 

12 


.73 

.27 

—.11 

—.12 

G 

16 


.09 

.38 

—.87 

.15 

He 

11 


—.05 

.05 

.20 

.06 

Ho 

IS 


—.35 

—.41 

—.14 

.00 

I 

13 


.00 

— 

.33 

—.30 

J 

9 


—.15 

—.03 

—.35 

.35 

M 

24 


.23 

—.20 

.33 

—.11 

S 

10 


.18 

—.60 

.00 

—.32 

All 

54 ■ 

—.01 

.11 

— 

.05 

—.10 

Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

cases 

Touch 

Heat 

Shock 

Men 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

A 

6 


.54 

.14 

.55 

.25 

C 

7 


.03 

.45 

—.32 

.57 

G 

7 


.88 

.43 

.11 

.40 

He 

9 


.18 

—.37 - 

—.28 

.19 

Ho 

1 


— 

— 

_ 


I 

5 


—.30 

— 

.50 

.75 

J 

6 


.89 

.49 

.57 - 

-.40 

M 

8 


.63 

.11 - 

—.22 

.18 

S 

13 


.86 

.32 

.37 - 

-.05 

All 

29 

.23 

.26 

— 

.40 

.16 


Size Motion Lines Weights 


.08 —.28 .28 .18 


Size Motion Lines Weights 


.39 .14 .24 .16 


were 54 women and 29 men who completed all the nine experi¬ 
ments of this division. Correlations have been made out for 
these 54 women as a single group, regardless of who performed 
the experiment, or whether it was performed at the same sitting 
or at a different sitting, and so for the 29 men. These are the 
correlations which are entered opposite “All” in this and sub¬ 
sequent tables. The correlations which are filled out for the 
separate experimenters are for pairs of tests which were per¬ 
formed at a single sitting and by that experimenter. The col¬ 
umns which are not filled out for the separate experimenters 
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are for pairs of tests which were performed at a different sitting 
and, tisually, by different experimenters. Blanks oeenr where 
the work of some experimenter must bo rejected. The column 
for Shock is not tilled out opposite “AIT' because the methods 
of different experimenters were not sufficiently uniform to war¬ 
rant the computation of a correlation. 

There is some evidence of positive correlation. When the 
larger groups of students are considered who, under the heading 
“All", wore experimented upon by various experimenters, it 
appears that five of tin* eight tests give positive* correlations for 
women and that the whole eight give* positive* oorrelatiems for 
mem. When the* smaller groups art* considered, all of the* nu*m- 
bers of whieh were* experimented upon by a single* pe*rsem, the* 
women show fifte*en positive* and seventeen negative* correlations, 
while the* mt*n in these* small groups show twemty-four positive fc 
anti se*V(*n n<*gative eorrclatiems. While positivo eorrclations 
s<*em te> predominate, it will be* ohst*rve*<l that the* tigure*s are* ne>t 
high. The* difference betweem the* eorrclation figure* for the* mem 
anti that for the* wemieti is <*haraete*ristie* of most t)f the* te*sts; few 
seam* reasem tin* men s correlations are* regularly hight*r. 

Tin* correlations <lo not seem to be* any highe*r with tests 
invedving the* sane* general type* of suggestion {Touch, U<ai, 
Shock) than with tests of an entirely different nature*. Nor does 
tin* amount of eorrclation seem to depend to any gre*at extent 
upon the* presentee of the* same* operator for the* two tests. The* 
figure*s at the* feud of flu* open columns, which represent pairs 
of tests in whieh tin* two tests were usually administered hy 
different ex perimeuters and at different thues, seem to he* about 
the* same* as those at the* foot of the filled columns, in whieh flu* 
same experimenter carried on both te*sts at the same* sitting. 

The essent ial findings concerning the* Odors experiment are*: 

1. Womem are eonsitlerably more* suggestible than ni<*n. 

2. A low but fat h*ast for men) posit ive* correlation is foimel 
be‘twe»em this te*st and other te*sts. 

3. The* eorre*lation is mtu'h strong<*r for men than for women. 
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2. Touch 7 

The. typewritten directions which were handed to the subject 
were as follows: 


—a. xjljdujcj WJiilU-JtiT 

thafthJ?, 866 ! fVf Sma11 C ° rk WeigMs > SOme of whi <* are s ° 

findthe U^hW f!v 6 at ^ K iS the pUrp0se of this experiment to 
find the lightest of this set of weights which you can feel on the tip of 

the middle finger. When the experimenter says “ready- you are t se 
immediately! ** ^ *»^ 


The cork weights were cylindrical in shape and two milli¬ 
meters m diameter. They were suspended by a silk thread. The 
subject was shown that one of these, weights aroused no sensation 
when placed upon the finger-tip, while another weight, which 
was heavier, was clearly perceptible. The subject then thrust 
ns hand through a slit in a curtain and let it lie upon the table, 
lhe perceptible weight was applied four times with a signal 
ready” each time. Then the signal “ready” was given ten 
times with the same intervals between, but no stimulus was 
applied to the finger. Suggestibility is measured by the number 
of positive answers for the ten trials. In the following table the 
number of subjects and the number of positive answers for 

the ten trials of each subject are given for each experimenter 
separately. 


Experi¬ 

menter 

A 

C 

G 

He 

I 

S 

All 


Number 

Index 

women 

sug. 

19 

1.53 

9 

1.11 

19 

3.05 

10 

2.10 

12 

2.08 

10 

2.80 

69 

2.16 


Number 

Index 

women 

sug. 

10 

1.40 

5 

1.20 

6 

3.83 

18 

0.89 

8 

1.75 

11 

1.09 

58 

1.46 


It will be seen that the average figures show a considerablv 
higher index of suggestibility for the women than for the men. 


1895, p. 56. Small, Ped. Sem., 
different plan. 


Seashore, Yale Studies, vol. 3, 
p. 184, employed a somewhat 
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This average is, however, probably too high, for there are two 
experimenters who find men more suggestible, and if we take 
out the data obtained by experimenter He., who obtained in this 
experiment extreme differences between the sexes, the average 
indices become 2.17 and 1.73 for women and men respectively. 
This figure is probably a reliable measure of the greater suggest¬ 
ibility of the women in this experiment. 

Here, as with the Odors, there are relatively more men who 
refuse to admit any positive touches in the series of ten. There 
were 22 men out of 58 who thus rejected the suggestion in toto, 



0 1 2 3 4 5 or more 

Fig. 2—Touch. Light line, women; dark line, men. 
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and there were only 16 women among 79 who did so. But ten 
of these men were under the direction of experimenter He., and 
if we exclude his data we find 12 men among 40 and 15 women 
among 69, that is to say, one man among 3.3 refuses to yield to 
the suggestion and one woman among 4.6. 

The graphic representation of the relative frequencies of the 
different degrees of suggestibility (fig. 2) shows the same general 
type of distribution for both sexes. But the distribution is much 
more scattered for women than for men. Not only do fewer 
women fail on all ten trials, but more women respond positively 
to a large proportion of the ten trials. 


TOUCH 


FREQUENCY OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF SUGGESTIBILITY 
The figures are the percentile proportion of the subieets who thought 

s.ca;n t *STi,L n “ “**■ & 1 “*»■ >" 3 Vtffi 


Trials 

Women 

Men 

0 

24.4% 

41.4% 

1 

29.5 

22.4 

9 

15.4 

19.0 

3 

12.8 

10.3 

4 

11.5 

5.2 


Trials Women Men 

5 2.6% 1.7% 

6 1.3 0 

9 1.3 0 

10 ' 1.3 0 


Positive answers were given three or more times by a third 
of the women, but only one in six of the men gave as many as 
three positive answers. 

A comparison of the graphs for Touch with those for Odors 
(p. 301) shows at once that the suggestion in Touch is not as 
effective as the suggestion in Odors, in spite of the very great 
similarity of method between the two experiments. While the 
average person imagines that he detects an odor in 4.4 of the 
10 bottles of water, he admits feeling a touch only 2.6 times in 
10 trials. Apparently the suggestion with odors is about 1.7 
times as effective as the suggestion with slight pressure on the 
finger. The suggestion of touch was entirely rejected by almost 
three times as many persons, in proportion to the whole number 
taking part in the test, as rejected the suggestion of odor. Com- 
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paratively few individuals responded as many as five times to 
touch, although half of the women and a third of the men re¬ 
sponded five or more times to odors. 

The correlation between the suggestibility of the various 
persons in the touch experiment and their suggestibility in other 
tests is given in the following table. A statement of the general 
nature of these other tests has already been given (p. 301). As 
was explained before, the filled columns of the tables are for tests 
which were given by the same experimenter and at the same 
sitting with the one for which the correlations are made out 
(now Touch ) and the open columns are for tests which were 
made at a different sitting and, generally, by different experi- 
menters. 

Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Experiment With Touch 
and Suggestibility in Nine Other Tests 


Women 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

eases 

Odors 

Heat 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

Size 

Motion 

Lines 

Weights 

A 

19 



.. 

. . 

.01 

.24 

—.06 

—.24 

G 

19 





—.10 

.22 

.44 

.05 

He 

9 





.19 

.45 

—.06 

.68 

I 

12 





.12 

—.33 

.42 

—.08 

S 

11 





.07 

.06 

.47 

.04 

All 

54 - 

—.01 

.35 

.15 

to 

.04 

.07 

.14 

—.13 





Men 





Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

eases 

Odors 

Heat 

Bright 

ness 

Pitch 

Size 

Motion 

Lines 

Weights 

A 

10 





.16 

—.05 

.06 

—.20 

G 

6 





.20 

.14 

.03 

—.46 

He 

18 





.33 

.51 

.33 

.08 

I 

7 





.34 

.57 

.08 

.24 

S 

11 





.35 

—.40 

.18 

.08 

All 

29 

.23 

.19 

.42 

.15 

.30 

.19 

.17 

.11 


Of the twenty correlations for the separate experimenters, 
fourteen of the women’s and sixteen of the men’s are positive. 
In the correlations for the larger groups where the data from 
several experimenters are combined only one ease (Progressive 
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Weights, for women) is clearly negative; one ease {Odors, for 
women) is practically zero. On the whole, it seems proper to 
say that there is a distinct positive correlation between the re¬ 
sults of this test and those of other tests, but that the actual 
amount of the correlation is not great. No particular test seems 
to be more closely related than another to this test, at least not 
conspicuously so. 

The general results of this experiment may be stated as 
follows: 

1. Women generally yield more readily than men to a sug- 
gestion of light touch. 

2. Persons who yield readily to this form of suggestion will 
be apt to yield to other forms of suggestion. 

3. The correlation between this test and others is higher for 
men than for women. 


3. Heat 8 ] 

The instructions were as follows: j 

LEAST PERCEPTIBLE WARMTH 

It is the purpose of this experiment to determine the smallest amount j 
of heat which you can feel with your finger. | 

# until the box has been heated by the electric current for one 

minute. Then let the index finger follow the indicator slowly into the 
hole until you feel the least perceptible warmth from the heated coil 1 
within. 

If you do not feel the warmth the first time allow the current to heat j 
the box for another minute and then try again. If you still fail to feel 

the warmth it means that your sense of temperature is not sufficiently 1 

delicate and the experiment must be given up. 

The box contained a small hole into which the finger could \ 
be inserted. Within this hole the finger came in contact with a 
piece of velvet attached to a flat disc. The disc was attached to ;! 

the short arm of a lever of which the other arm extended out- * 

s The experiments of this type by Seashore, Small, Guidi, and Scott 
are discussed by Whipple in his Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 
pp. 423-428 of the^ edition of 1910. The method here adopted is a vari¬ 
ation of that of Guidi (“Recherches experimentales sur la suggestibility * } 
Arch, de psychol., vol. 8, 1908, p. 49). Guides method was also employed 
by Chojecki, Arch, de psychol., vol. 11, 1911, p. 182. 

f 
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side the box in the form of a pointing indicator which could be 
moved along a scale on the outside of the box. As the indicator 
moved along the scale the disc within the box moved farther in 
and permitted the finger to be inserted farther. The box was 
covered with dead black paper and was loaded with lead to make 
it heavy enough to justify the “coil within.” There was an 
incandescent electric light on the top of the box. The wire from 
this light passed in and out of the box in a conspicuous manner, 
but produced no heat within the box. 

At first we allowed the subject to insert his finger into the 
box as fast as he liked, pushing the indicator along by the 
pressure which he exerted against the disc. Under these con¬ 
ditions we recorded both the time and the extent to which the 
finger was inserted into the box. This involved the difficulty 
that some persons pushed the finger in very rapidly while others 
proceeded in a very gingerly fashion. Later the indicator was 
moved along the scale by the experimenter at a uniform rate, 
allowing the finger to enter only as fast as it moved. In either 
case suggestibility was measured by the time (or distance) of 
insertion before the heat was reported. As both methods of 
scoring were used with a considerable numjier of persons it is 
possible to make a comparison of the rankings obtained by time 
and by distance. The following table gives the correlation be¬ 
tween the ranking according to time and according to distance . 

Heat Experiment—Correlation Between the Bank According to 
Distance on the Scale and According to Time 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

cases, 

women 

Cor. 

Number 

cases, 

men 

Cor 

G 

16 

.77 

7 

.46 

He 

11 

.90 

9 

.88 

M 

26 

.99 

8 

.90 

J 

9 

.93 

6 

.86 

Ho 

11 

.78 

Hone 



As the correlations are quite high for all of the experimenters, 
it is evident that either method of scoring will give practically 
the same ranking that would he obtained by the other method. 
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It may be of interest to note that this statistical result is a ilireet 
contradiction of the casual observations of all of tin 1 experi¬ 
menters. The experimenters all thought that if a subject pushed 
in rapidly his score would show a high reading on (he scale and 
a short time. The result proves that this “observation” was an 
inference, and that in fact those who push in rapidly stop before 
they have got far in, so that their record shows a low reading 
of the scale as well as a short time. However, the method later 
adopted of controlling the movement so that the finger can go 
in only one degree of scale per second of time seems, on the 
whole, a preferable method so far as the score is concerned. 

The following table gives the significant facts regarding sex 
differences in this experiment. It shows for each experimenter 
the number of subjects tested and the proportion of them who 
failed to respond to the suggestion on the first trial. If also 
shows the average time required for the response of those who 
did yield to the suggestion. 


Experi 

Number 

Per cent 

Index 

N umli 

*r P««r runt 

lnth \ 

menter 

women 

failures 

«u*r. 

turn 

failures 

rntjr. 

A 

14 

50.0 

9.0 

6 

66.7 

9.;; 

C 

34 

35.7 

7.9 

7 

42.9 

8.0 

G 

16 

12.5 

22.8 

6 

16.7 

16.K 

He 

11 

36.4 

14.5 

9 

4 1.5 

10,1 

Ho 

14 

35.7 

10.6 

1 

HUM) 


I 

13 

15.4 

10.4 

5 

40.0 

7.0 

J 

9 

44.5 

13.7 

0 

16.7 

8.3 

M 

26 

50.0 

5.0 

S 

62.7 

1,9 

S 

10 

30.0 

13.5 

12 

41.7 

15.5 

All 

127 

37.8 

18.16 

60 

43.3 

! 9.62 

All the 

experimenters 

except. one 

(J) 

report that 

more men 


than women refuse to yield to the suggestion, and iti the average 
it appears that the men an* slightly more resistant. On the 
othei hand, five of the eight experimenters report that I he men 
who do yield to the suggestion do so in a shorter time than tin- 
women. The fact that flu* average time for all the men who 
yield is slightly greater than tin- average time for all the women 
must not be taken too seriously. All of the experimenters who 
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obtains! slower reactions for the women belonged to the group 
who worked with a fixed rate of movement. It is not improb¬ 
able that this fixed rate delayed the response of the more impet¬ 
uous men. At any rate, if we take only the persons who worked 
at their own speed, and were subject to a double score, we get 
the following average figures: 

■19 women, average time, IS.00 seconds, average scale .19.8. 

IS men, average time, IH.7S seeomls, average scale 12.2. 

We ought also to take into consideration the data of the 
second trial, mad** one minute later with all those persons who 
failed to yield to tin* suggest ion on the first trial. The second 



Nut I 1 .’so i on ov<-r :i<) 11 no 1 10 

'Out and I '*l eo 

tri.il trial trial trial trial 

Pig. ;; Heat, light, line, women; stark line, men. 
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trial left only 14 per cent of the men still holding out against 
the suggestion, while of the women 19 per cent were still holding 
out. In other words, although there was a large number of men 
who resisted the first trial, two-thirds of them fell a prey to the 
second, while only half of the women who survived the first test 
yielded to the second. 

An inspection of the graph (fig. 3) throws some light on this 
somewhat muddled set of data. This graph shows the distri¬ 
bution of the persons according to the lengths of time that they 
resisted the suggestion. It shows that more men resisted the 
first test, and that more women finally resisted both tests. In 
the first test a larger proportion of the women hold out for a 
period of thirty seconds or longer. 




Frequency op Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures are the perceutile proportion of the subjects who confessed 
to reeling warmth after various intervals of time. 


Women Men 


Not at all . 19 2 13 6 

21-30 seconds, second trial . 8.8 3.4 

11-20 seconds, second trial . 6.4 15.2 

I- 10 seconds, second trial . 3.2 10.2 

Over 30 seconds, first trial . 8.8 5.1 

21-30 seconds, first trial . 12.8 18.6 

II- 20 seconds, first trial . 23.2 11.9 

1-10 seconds, first trial . 17.6 22.0 


In view of all of these facts it seems clear that men are more 
suggestible in this test, in spite of the fact that more men resist 
the first suggestion and that their gross average time of resist¬ 
ance is slightly greater. Fewer resist the cumulative effect of 
the two suggestions and a larger proportion of the men yield to 
the suggestion abruptly. 

All of the data of this experiment are open to some criticism 
on the ground that there was not sufficient uniformity of method 
in conducting the tests. 

The correlations of the heat test with the other tests will be 
found in the following table. The general arrangement is the 
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same as that observed in the case of Odors and Touch. In com¬ 
puting tin 1 rank for correlation the second test has been treated 
as if if were a direct continuation of the first, so that the shortest 
time recorded for the second trial take's the rank directly after 
the longest time for the first trial. 

Tin 1 correlation with Touch seems to bo particularly high in 
spite of the fact that this was one of the experiments performed 
at a different time and by different experimenters. The cor¬ 
relation with Odor s* is also fairly high, as these correlations go. 
The results of tlit* separate experimenters’ figures indicate a 
relatively high positive correlation with Ileal and id hock. As 
will be explained in tho next section, the methods of adminis- 

< ’(ikuki.ationv. Between SreeKSTtmiaTV in Tin; Heat Wxckiumknt and 
H roorsTtmuTY in Mine Other Tests 


IP omen. 


Expon 

isM-ntor 

Tmndt 

( Nfil |" , 

Shork 

Undo 

Citrli 

Si/.i* 

A 

1 l 

,a,*i 

i 

,aa 

.15 


() 

12 

,ra 

.45 

.29 

.41 


(1 

HI 

.09 

.09 

,22 

.2H 


Me 

11 

.Oil 

,42 

.11 



Ho 

14 

,55 

,52. 

.Hi 

.45 


I 

i:; 

,00 


.17 

,19 


J 

a 

. 15 

,15 

.51 

.oa 


M 

24 

.22 

,o,x 

,09 

.01 


8 

10 

* IS 

.15 

,15 

.59 


All 

54 ,55 

,11 


,07 

,29 

,04 

E xjH'ri 

montor 

euM'fi Toufh 

odor; 

Shod* 

Mm 

Urifjd 

tit’nrj 

l"d<4t 

Si/.e 

A 

a 

,54 

.09 

,2a 

,2a 


<t 

7 

,o:s 

.12 
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U 

7 . . 

,8M 

.44 

,oa 

,4H 


He 

9 

AS 

.17 

.19 

,52 


Mo 

I 

l 

*1 

.an 


,5n 

.70 


.J 

(» 

.Mi 

.an 

.5(5 

.71 


M 

H 

4i:i 

.12 

JO 
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H 

12 

,H6 

,5H 

,00 

.01 


All 

29 .19 
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.04 

,06 

.26 
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Motion 
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.15 .05 
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tering the shock experiment v;irie<i so much From one experi¬ 
menter to another that it was impossible to compute a correlation 
for the larger groups in which the work of several experimenters 
would have to be combined. 

Out of eight sets for the larger groups, six are positive for 
women and seven for men. Among flit' correlations for the sub¬ 
jects of separate experimenters there are twenty positive to 
fourteen negative for women and twenty-four positive to six 
negative for men. 

The conclusions from this experiment are; 

1. Mote men than women resist tbe first suggestion of beat, 
but fewer resist the cumulative ollVel of two suggestions, and 
the men who do not resist yield to the suggestion sooner than tie* 
women who yield. 

dheie aie more positive than negative eorrelations between 
this test and other tests, and then- is a definite correlation b.* 
tween this test; and Touch, Odors, and Shock, all of which are 
tests of the same general typo. 

3. The correlations are much more distinctly positive fur men 
than for women. 


ru,l*;< TKK' MKX'K ' 


A Dubois-Raymond induct ion coil was arranged on the table 
in front of the subject, with an oscillating reed which interrupted 
the primary circuit twenty times per second. Wires leading 
from the secondary circuit were dropped into jars of water. 
The subject placed his index finger in one jar and the middle 
finger of the same band in the other jar, A secret key enabled 
the experimenter to cut out the circuit from tin* secondary coil 
without stopping the noisy interrupter, which continued to spot 
ter on the table before the eyes of the subject. The directions 
were as follows: 


189.5,^, S 59 nar ex P° rim0Bt w,lH I’Cd'onncit l.y .Nrirdum*, Yntr ,s7,w.t, a. 
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KhKOTRIO SHOCK 

It in tho purpose of this experiment to measure the weakest induced 
current which you cau passing from one linger to the other. 

You are to sit with the first and second finders of your left, hand dipped 
in the glasses of water which contain the electrodes. The experimenter 
will start the current through the primary coil and then pull the secondary 
coil slowly up until you fool the current distinctly. This is merely to 
acquaint you with the working of the apparatus. 

The experimenter will then push the coil hack and start it up again 
very slowly. You are to keep a sharp lookout for the first faint shock 
and as soon as you are sure that you feel it tell the experimenter to stop. 

In ease \ on do not feel the current soon enough, tho experimenter may 
again return to the starting point. Tho experiment may he repea,ted two 
or three times at the discretion of the experimenter. 

The subjeet vvatelied the movement of the secondary coil as 
it was drawn up by a windlass. For the first trial the coil was 
drawn up with the eurrent in aetion until tho subjeet felt the 
shock distinctly, Tim second time (to measure tin* “least per¬ 
ceptible shock**’ the current was secretly cut out. In ease of 
failure, another trial was made without current. In some of the 
work an actual shock was administered to persons wiio twice 
re fused to feel the imaginary shook. This did not affect the data 
of this experiment, but may have influenced the 1 suggestibility 
of tlie subject in later tests. 

The index of suggestibility in this experiment can not be 
ascertained without knowing the point at which tin* current was 
actually hit when it was in action. Tin* distance between this 
{joint and tin* point where tin* subjeet imagined be hit a “least 
perceptible” current, when then* really was none, is taken as 
the measure of tin* suggest ibility of tin* subjeet. Such a mot hod 
is math* necessary by the fact that different persons differ greatly 
in sensitivity to this form of electric stimulation. For that 
reason tin* absolute reading of tin* scale does not permit of any 
comparison between individuals with regard to suggest ibility. 
Fitrfliermore, we were not very suecessful in keeping the actual 
strength of the primary field eouslant, so that readings at dif¬ 
ferent limes were not precisely comparable. Ihd this method 
of scoring involves a serious difficulty, for it proved to be im- 
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possible to get the different experimenters to adopt a uniform 
idea of what constitutes an actual shock which can be “clearly- 
felt.” Some waited to see their subject squirm a little before 
stopping the advance of the coil. Others stopped the coil on the 
very first indication that any current was being felt. There 
seems good reason to believe that the coil was sometimes stopped 
and a record entered for “actual shock” when no actual, but 
only a faintly imagined, shock had been experienced by the sub¬ 
ject. On account of this difficulty with the method of scoring 
no attempt has been made to compute correlations involving the 
work of different experimenters. 

It may be noted in passing that the average point at which 
women are reported as feeling the actual current is considerably 
lower than the corresponding point for men. The difference is 
nearly 30 mm. on the scale of the instrument, a distance which 
represents, for any particular individual, a change from a just 
perceptible to a distinctly unpleasant sensation. This difference 
may be, as it purports to be, a real difference in the sensitivity 
of the sexes, or it may mean that the report of an actual shock 
was entered, in the case of the women, more times when there 
was no actual shock. If the latter hypothesis is correct it means 
that the women are more suggestible before any shock has been 
administered. 

The following table gives the results, such as they are, ob¬ 
tained by the different experimenters. It will be seen that the 
men appear, on the average, to be better able to resist the sug- 


Experi¬ 

Number 

Per cent 

Index 

Number 

Per cent 

Index 

menter 

women 

failures 

sug. 

men 

failures 

sug. 

A 

14 

35.7 

47.8 

6 

16.7 

25.0 

C 

12 

50.0 

78.2 

7 

42.8 

42.5 

Or 

16 

0.0 

15.8 

7 

14.3 

9.0 

He 

9 

22.2 

25.7 

5 

60.0 

17.5 

Ho 

14 

7.1 

95.6 

1 

0.0 

140.0 

J 

8 

37.5 

55.2 

6 

33.3 

131.2 

M 

26 

3.8 

74.2 

8 

12.5 

57.1 

a 

8 

50.0 

34.8 

11 

18.2 

18.9 

All 

107 

20.6 

57.2 

51 

25.5 

42.6 
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gestion and that those of them who yield wait longer (i.e., wait 
for the coil to approach more nearly to its former position) be¬ 
fore they yield. The index of suggestibility is the distance in 
millimeters on the scale of the instrument between the “actual” 
and the imaginary shock. But while the general average shows 
the men more resistant, that is, less apt to report the current, 
yet four of the eight experimenters found the contrary to be the 
case, namely, that a larger proportion of the women refused to 
give in to the suggestion. 

In these scores the results of only the first trial are recorded. 
The second trial will be used in computing correlations, but 
reference to it in connection with the per cent of failures does 
not clarify matters. There were only a few scattering cases in 


Not 1-20 21-60 61-120 Over 

or 2nd 120 

Fig. 4—Shock. Light line, women; dark line, men. 
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which a failure to respond to the suggestion on the first trial 
was followed by submission to the suggestion in the second trial. 

The graphic representation (fig. 4) of the relative frequen¬ 
cies of different degrees of suggestibility in men and women 
confirms the impression that men are less suggestible in this test 
than women. Not only is the proportion of total resistance 
greater among men than among women, but a larger proportion 
of men wait until the coil has almost (20 mm. or less) reached 
the point at which they first felt the shock before yielding to 
the suggestion. There are fewer cases of extreme suggestibility 
among the men. 


Frequency op Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures are the percentile proportion of the subjects who confessed 
to feeling the shock at various distances from the point where they first 
felt the actual shock. 


Distance Women Men 

Not at all, or only on second trial. 21.5 25.0 

1-20 mm. before point of actual shock . 28.0 34.6 

21-40 mm. before point of actual shock . 16.8 13.5 

41-60 mm. before point of actual shock . 6.5 7.7 

61-80 mm. before point of actual shock . 7.5 5.8 

81-120 mm. before point of actual shock . 8.4 3.8 

121-160 mm. before point of actual shock . 5.6 5.8 

161 mm. or more before point of shock . 6.5 1.9 


The following table gives the correlation between ranking in 
this experiment and ranking in four other tests, as obtained by 
the several experimenters. As has been explained already, it 


Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Shock Experiment and 
Suggestibility in Four Other Tests 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

women 

Odors 

Heat 

Bright 

ness 

Pitch 

Number 

men 

Odors 

Heat 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

A 

14 

.07 

.34 

.10 

—.29 

6 

.14 

—.09 

—.09 

.03 

C 

12 

.27 

.45 

.20 

—.41 

7 

.45 

.12 

.43 

.71 

G 

16 

.38 

.09 

—.30 

.22 

7 

.43 

.44 

—.54 

.31 

He 

9 

.05 

.42 

.39 

—.13 

9 - 

-.37 

.17 

.83 

.08 

Ho 

13 - 

-.41 

.32 

.18 

.23 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

J 

9 - 

-.03 • 

—.15 

.47 

—.43 

6 

.49 

.60 

.71 

—.71 

M 

24 - 

-.20 

.08 

—.31 

—.27 

8 

.11 

.12 

.69 

.80 

S 

9 - 

-.60 

—.15 

.44 

.49 

13 

.32 

.38 

.12 

—.29 
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is not possible to attempt correlations involving the work of 
different experimenters because of the lack of uniformity in their 
methods of making the record. 

For women, 19 of the 32 correlations are positive, while 21 
of the 28 correlations are positive for men. On the whole, this 
test shows a distinct tendency to correlate with the other four. 
The positive correlation is particularly noticeable between Shock 
and Heat. These two are very similar in general method and 
they were always given one after the other in the above order. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Shock experiment shows 
that: 

1. Women are more apt than men to yield to the suggestion, 
and they do not wait so long before yielding as do the men who 
yield. 

2. There is a positive correlation between this test and the 
four others with which it can be compared. 

3. The correlations are more clearly positive for men than 
for women. 

5. Conclusions Regarding the Four Tests Involving the Idea 
of a “Least Perceptible” Sensation 

The four tests so far described all involve the same type of 
suggestion. Through an appeal to pride and competitive interest 
the subject is led to anticipate and report as the * ‘ least percept¬ 
ible” a sensation for which there is no physical basis. 

A majority of the persons tested yielded to all four of these 
suggestions. On the whole, the test with Odors was the most 
successful of them; only one person in ten could resist it. Touch 
was resisted by 28 per cent of the persons tested, and, moreover, 
those who did yield in Touch were more cautious than in Odors . 
Shock succeeded with a few more (only 22 per cent resisted) 
than Touch . Beat was the least successful of these four tests; 
it failed in nearly 40 per cent of the cases. The probability that 
the suggestion will succeed depends to some extent upon the 
length of time that it is kept up, and obviously the heat sug- 
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gestion, to which the subject was seldom subjected for more than 
thirty seconds, could not be expected to influence so many per¬ 
sons as the suggestion of odors, which was ten times repeated and 
continued in all for several minutes. 

All four of these tests succeed with more women than men, 
and in all except Heat they succeed to a greater extent also with 
women; but in Heat the women who yield hesitate longer (though 
the difference is not great) than the men who yield. Three 
(all except Heat) of the graphs representing the distribution of 
different degrees of suggestibility show not only that cases of 
complete immunity from suggestion are more frequent among 
the men but that cases of extreme suggestibility are rarer. This 
evidence must be considered in support of the averages, which 
show a greater degree of suggestibility among the women. The 
averages by themselves are not very reliable from a statistical 
standpoint. Unfortunately it is not feasible, in view of the 
peculiar roughness of the data, even to state the degree of relia¬ 
bility of the averages, but the distributions indicate that the 
averages are not seriously misleading. Moreover, the conclusions 
are supported by the fact that the general averages are con¬ 
firmed by the separate findings of the individual experimenters. 

To some extent the indices of correlation should enable us 
to determine whether there is any real relationship between the 
members of this reputed family of tests. Heat shows correla¬ 
tions which are comparatively high (high, that is, in view of the 
average magnitude of the coefficients obtained between these 
tests) with each of the other three, and particularly with Shock, 
its nearest theoretical relative. The relationship between Shock 
and Touch has not been computed for lack of suitable data. 
Shock does not appear to be related to Odors any more closely 
than to tests of a wholly different type. Touch is more closely 
related to Heat than to any other test, notwithstanding the fact 
that the tests for these two experiments were made at different 
times and, for the most part, by different persons. Touch does 
not correlate as closely with Odors as with other and different 
tests, in spite of the strong theoretical relationship between them. 
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Odor gives higher correlations with other tests than with mem¬ 
bers of its own family. So far as the coefficients of correlation 
may be interpreted as indicating an actual resemblance between 
these tests which are supposed to have a theoretical relationship, 
they confirm the relationship between Heat, Shock, and Touch, 
but tend to deny it in the ease of Odors. 

Since the coefficients of correlation are, in general, more apt 
to be positive than negative, the results so far lend color to the 
theory that suggestibility is a trait such that a person who is 
found to be highly suggestible in one test will probably prove to 
be more suggestible than most persons in another test. This 
is certainly so if, as in the present group of tests, the different 
tests bear a certain amount of resemblance to one another. 


Ill 

FOUR TESTS INVOLVING THE PERCEPTION OF 
CHANGE 

1 . Brightness ; 2. Pitch ; 3. Size ; 4. Motion 

The background for three of these tests is drawn from the 
familiar notion of a “just perceptible change.” The notion of 
a just perceptible motion, embodied in the fourth of these sug¬ 
gestions, seems closely analogous to the others when it is ex¬ 
pressed as a “just perceptible change” of position. In all four 
cases the subject is given an actual perception of change upon 
which to build up his anticipation. In all four cases the spirit 
of emulation is aroused. The degree of suggestibility is meas¬ 
ured in terms of the promptness with which the subject reports 
the imaginary perception after he has been told to look for it. 
In all of the four experiments the subject was given credit for 
a “failure” (i.e., immunity from suggestibility) if he resisted 
the suggestion for as long as two minutes. 
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1. Change op Brightness 10 

A color-wheel was provided by means of which the propor¬ 
tions between the black and white sectors of a disc could be 
varied while the disc was in rotation. The apparatus, except the 
disc, was covered by a screen, and proper precautions were ob¬ 
served to prevent the subject from discovering that the experi¬ 
menter failed, after the preliminary demonstration, to change the 
sectors. 

The typewritten directions which were handed to the subject 
were as follows: 

LEAST PERCEPTIBLE CHANGE IN BRIGHTNESS 

It is the object of this experiment to determine how small a change in 
brightness you can detect. 

The experimenter will first demonstrate to you the operation of the 
apparatus, showing how the proportion of black and white can be changed 
while the wheel is in rotation. 

You are to sit directly in front of the wheel. The experimenter will 
give you a signal when you are to begin to look for a change in the 
brightness of the disc. The experimenter will hold a stop-watch to see 
how long the change continues before you notice it. 

As soon as you are sure whether the disc is getting lighter or darker 
you are to give a signal to the experimenter to stop the motor. Ordinarily 
only one trial will be given. 

A conspicuous change was given by way of preparation and 
then the actual test was begun with the word “now”. No 
change was then made, but the time was noted until the subject 
thought he saw a change, either lighter or darker. This time is 
taken as the index of suggestibility. 

The following table gives the number of subjects and the 
average time of resistance as obtained by each experimenter. 
The figures are given without regard to the question whether 
the subject thought the change was toward “brighter” or to¬ 
ward “darker”. The number of persons who refused entirely 
to respond to the suggestion in this test was so small that it has 
not been entered in the table. Pour women failed to respond, 
one with experimenter S. and three with experimenter He., and 

10 An experiment of a similar kind was tried by Seashore, Yale Studies, 
vol. 3, 1895, p. 32. 
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Change or Brightness 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

women 

Average 

time 

Number 

men 

Average 

time 

A 

14 

23.6 

6 

10.7 

C 

12 

8.2 

6 

19.0 

G 

17 

9.9 

6 

6.5 

He 

10 

19.0 

8 

16.4 

Ho 

9 

13.4 

1 

8.0 

I 

11 

10.7 

6 

16.0 

J 

7 

18.4 

6 

18.5 

M 

24 

14.6 

8 

18.3 

S 

9 

5.5 

13 

10.9 

All 

113 

13.7 

60 

14.0 


three men, two with experimenter M. and one with experimenter 
He. The number of subjects given in the table is inclusive of 
these recalcitrants, but the average time does not, of course, in¬ 
clude them. This same method of tabulation will be followed in 
each of the three experiments following. 



Not 31-70 21-30 11-20 6-10 1-5 

Fig. 5—Brightness. Light line, women,* dark line, men. 
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No very marked difference in suggestibility appears between 
the sexes. The general average shows that the men hesitate a 
fraction of a second longer before yielding to the suggestion than 
the women, but this result is contradicted by the findings of four 
of the nine experimenters. 

The distribution of persons according to degrees of suggest¬ 
ibility (fig. 5) indicates that a larger proportion of the women 
than of the men yield to the suggestion within ten seconds. This 
argues in favor of the reliability of the average figure, which 
shows that men resist the suggestion a little longer than women. 
The absolute number of persons who wholly resist the suggestion 
is too small to give a reliable indication of a sex difference in 
that direction. 


Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures are the percentile proportion of the subjects who confessed 
to seeing a change after the various intervals of time. 

r ^“ ne Women Men 


Not within 2 minutes . 4.2 3.3 

51-70 seconds . 1.7 3,3 

31-50 seconds . 4.2 5.0 

21-30 seconds . 9.2 10.0 

11-20 seconds . 23.5 26.7 

6-10 seconds . 28.6 25.0 

1-5 seconds . 28.6 26.7 


The correlations between the rankings in this test and in the 
other tests are shown in the following table. On the whole, there 
is a tendency on the part of this test to correlate positively with 
the other tests. Of the correlations among the subjects of the 
separate experimenters, the women show twenty-one positive in¬ 
stances to thirteen negative and the men show twenty-two posi¬ 
tive to eight negative. Among the correlations for the larger 
groups, without regard to experimenter, some of the most clearly 
positive (Touch and Weights) are found for tests which were 
made at a different sitting and by different persons. The cor¬ 
relation is relatively high with Change of Pitch, which closely 
resembles Change of Brightness in general method and which 
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was always given immediately after it. Yet six of the seventeen 
correlations by separate experimenters are negative between these 
two tests. 


Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Test With Change of 
Brightness and Suggestibility in Nine Other Tests 






Women 






Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 
cases Touch 

Odors 

Heat 

Shock 

Pitch 

Size 

Motion 

Lines 

Weights 

A 

14 

—.05 

.66 

.10 

.20 

. 




C 

12 

—.11 

.29 

.20 - 

-.06 





G 

16 

—.87 

.22 

—.30 - 

-.05 





He 

10 

.20 

.44 

.39 - 

-.10 





Ho 

13 

—.14 

.16 

.18 

.27 





I 

13 

.33 

—.47 

— 

.21 




. 

J 

8 

—.35 

—.31 

.47 - 

-.14 




. 

M 

24 

.33 

.09 

—.31 

.64 





S 

10 

.00 

.13 

.44 

.65 





All 

54 .15 

.05 

.07 

— 

.18 

—.16 

—.05 

—.06 

.22 





Men 






Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 
cases Touch 

Odors 

Heat 

Shock 

Pitch 

Size 

Motion 

Lines 

Weights 

A 

6 

.55 

.26 

—.09 

.14 





C 

7 

—.32 

.65 

.43 

.04 





Gr 

6 

.11 

.06 

—.54 - 

-.14 





He 

8 

—.28 

.19 

.83 

.18 





Ho 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 





I 

5 

.50 

—.30 

— 

.81 





J 

6 

.57 

.36 

.71 - 

-.42 





M 

8 

—.22 

.16 

.69 

.55 





S 

13 

.37 

.00 

.12 

.66 





All 

29 .42 

.40 

.04 

— 

.38 

.09 

.39 

.08 

.40 


The following general statement may be made regarding the 
Brightness test: 

1. The amount by which women exceed men in suggestibility 
is very small. 

2. This test correlates positively with other tests. 

3. The positive correlations with other tests are much greater 
for groups of men than for groups of women. 
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2. Change op Pitch 

The following typewritten directions were handed to the 
subject. 

LEAST PERCEPTIBLE CHANGE OP PITCH 

It is the object of this experiment to determine how small a change of 
pitch you can detect. 

The experimenter will first demonstrate the apparatus to you, showing 
how the change of pitch is produced while the whistle is blowing. 

You are to sit with your back to the apparatus, so that you can not 
see how great a change of pitch is being produced, and listen intently to 
the whistle. The experimenter will hold a stop-watch to see how long the 
change continues before you notice it. As soon as you are sure whether 
the change is up or down, that is, whether the pitch is higher or lower, 
you are to give a signal to the experimenter to stop the whistle. Ordinarily 
only one trial will be given. 

The subject was shown the apparatus, which consisted of a 
Stern tonvariator, by which the pitch of the metallic whistle 
could be altered while the whistle was being blown from a float¬ 
ing tank of air. He was then seated with his back to the instru¬ 
ment and the whistle was started at a pitch of 420 vibrations 
per second. A rapid and conspicuous change of pitch was then 
made up to 435 and back to 420. The experimenter then refilled 
the air tank, started the stop-watch and said ‘ ‘ ready ’ ’, while the 
whistle was steadily blowing but without any change of pitch. 
The degree of suggestibility was measured by the time the subject 
waited before announcing the direction of the change of pitch 
which he imagined he heard. 

Only 4.4 per cent of the subjects (four women and four 
men) failed to hear a change of pitch within the two-minute 
period which was allowed for the suggestion to take effect. We 
are not prepared to say that the pitch of this whistle does not 
really change while it is blowing, but if it does there is little 
agreement among the subjects as to the direction of the change,* 
59 per cent of the women thought the pitch grew higher, and 
53 per cent of the men thought it grew lower. The following 
table shows the number of persons experimented upon by each 
operator and the average time of the delay before responding 
to the suggestion. 
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Experi¬ 

Number 

Average 

Number Average 

menter 

women 

time 

men 

time 

A 

14 

16.1 

6 25.7 

C 

12 

21.0 

7 17.3 

Gr 

16 

13.3 

7 

18.3 

He 

11 

16.1 

9 

22.4 

Ho 

11 

31.1 

1 

28.0 

I 

12 

21.8 

6 

27.0 

J 

9 

14.1 

6 

16.5 

M 

26 

8.7 

8 

12.2 

S 

9 

8.8 

12 

15.2 

All 

120 

15.7 

62 

19.4 


The general average shows that women respond to the sug¬ 
gestion more quickly by about three and a half seconds. Seven 
of the nine investigators agree in finding that women respond 
more quickly. 

The distribution of the degrees of suggestibility (fig. 6) does 
not show as consistent a difference between the sexes as is shown 


Not 31-70 21-30 11-20 6-10 1-5 

Fig. 6—Pitch. Light line, women; dark line, men. 
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by some of the other distributions. The men are less apt to 
respond within five or within ten seconds, but more men respond 
in from six to ten seconds. The mode for men is between six 
and ten seconds; yet it must be said that on the whole less men 
than women respond within ten seconds and that more men than 
women reject the suggestion for more than twenty seconds. 
More women than men resist for more than fifty seconds, and 
more men than women hold out for the entire two minutes of 
the test, but the absolute number of individuals concerned in 
these last statements is small. 


Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures'show the percentile proportion of the subjects who eon- 
xessea to hearing a change of pitch within various intervals of time. 


Women Men 

Not within 2 minutes . 3.2 6.3 

51-70 seconds . 5.6 1.8 

31-50 seconds. 6.4 8.0 

21-30 seconds . 12.8 19.0 

11-20 seconds . 28.0 25.4 

6-10 seconds . 23.2 30.1 

1-5 seconds . 20.8 6.3 


The absolute time of hesitation in this test is from two seconds 
(women) to five seconds (men) longer than in the test for 
Change of Brightness. But in spite of this fact the test succeeds 
just as well in that nearly all the persons tested yield to the 
suggestion within the time limit of two minutes. 

The following table shows the correlation of other tests with 
Change of Pitch. Of the correlations obtained for the subjects 
of separate experimenters, the women give thirteen positive and 
twenty-one negative; the men twenty-two positive and nine nega¬ 
tive. This test correlates comparatively closely with the anal¬ 
ogous test in Change of Brightness and to some extent with Size , 
Weights, and Touch, but it does not correlate well with Odors, 
Seat, or Shock, in spite of the fact that the last-named tests were 
administered at the same sitting and by the same persons. 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN StHiGESTimUTY IN THE TEST WITH CHANGE OE 
Hitch ani> SrtaiKSTiBi mty in Nine Other Tests 





IVommi 




Expert* Number 
mentor ohhoh lunch 

Odors 

limit 

Shock 

Bright- 

ness 

Size 

Motion Lines 

Weights 

A 14 

2U 

. 15 

• .29 

.20 




C 12 

.12 

.11 

.11 

.00 




G Hi 

.1.1 

„2N 

2° 

■ .05 




Ho 11 

JHj 

U * * 

.15 

.10 


...... f ...... 


Ho It 

.(HI 

.15 

.25 

.27 




I K1 

,;io 

.19 


.21 




J 9 

*«i *) 

.00 

.45 

.14 




M 24 

.ii 

.01 

■ '.27 

.04 




s s» 

' 212 

219 

.49 

.05 




All 54 .27 

.Hi 

.29 

Men 

.18 

.04 

.16 .05 

.07 

Export- Number 

mentor nnum T»»ueh 

Odors 

limit 

Hhock 

Bright > 
ness 

Size 

Motion Lines 

Weights 

A 0 

,25 

,20 

.05 

.14 




C 7 

,57 

,09 

.71 

.04 




(, 7 

.10 

.48 

211 

.14 




Hr 9 

Ilo l 

,19 

,52 

.os 

.18 



...... 

I # 

,75 

.70 


.81 




,J " 6 

,10 

.71 

.71 

.42 




M H 

.IN 

.20 

,HC) 

.55 




B lit 

.05 

.01 

29 

.00 




All 29 *15 

.10 

,00 


218 

.46 

.09 —.OB 

.38 


The data of this experiment warrant the following general 
st elements: 

1. Nearly all persons yield to tint suggestion of Change of 
Pitch, hut women yield more quickly than men. 

2. Suggestibility in this test is positively correlated, to a 
small extent, with suggestibility in other tests. 

The correlations are much closer with groups of men than 
with groups of women. 
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3. Change of Size 

An Aubert diaphragm was interposed between a light and a 
lens in such a way as to throw a bright square of light upon a 
translucent screen of waxed paper. The image was about 5 cm. 
square and its corners were placed in the vertical and horizontal 
axes. The instructions handed to the subject were as follows: 

LEAST PERCEPTIBLE CHANGE OP SIZE 

It is the object of this experiment to see how small a change of size 
you can notice. You will see a bright area on the screen. This can be 
made gradually larger or smaller. Watch it closely and as soon as you 
see any change of size tell the experimenter whether it is increasing or 
decreasing in size. 

By opening the Aubert diaphragm, with a rack and pinion 
the experimenter produced, for demonstration, a very noticeable 
increase in the size of the bright square. He then reduced the 
square to the original size and said Ci ready 77 . No further change 
was made in the size of the square. The time was recorded 
from the word “ ready” till the subject reported an increase or 
a decrease. This time was taken as the index of suggestibility. 
Two minutes were allowed for a failure. 

This experiment was given at the same sitting with, and 
immediately after the completion of Motion, which will be de¬ 
scribed next. Brightness and Pitch, which have just been de¬ 
scribed, were given at a different sitting, and usually by different 
experimenters. 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

women 

Average 

time 

Number 

men 

Average 

time 

A 

19 

11.1 

10 

8.2 

C 

8 

6.8 

6 

12.2 

G 

19 

11.1 

6 

3.1 

He 

10 

13.3 

19 

17.9 

.1 

12 

11.5 

8 

4.9 

S 

11 

11.6 

11 

6.5 

All 

79 

11.1 

60 

10.3 


The sex differences in this experiment are very slight. More 
men resisted the suggestion completely (one in every 12 as com- 
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pared with one woman in 79), but the average time of resistance 
of the men (10.3 seconds) was less than that of the women (11.1). 
Four of the six experimenters agree with the average in finding 
that the men yield sooner than the women. The figures are 
given in the table on the opposite page. 

The distributions according to degrees of suggestibility 
(fig. 7) show that the men are more apt to yield within five 
seconds, and also, as stated above, more apt to resist completely. 
The distribution is not unlike that for Brightness, except that a 
larger proportion of all the cases fall within the first ten seconds. 



Not 50-120 31-50 21-30 11-20 6-10 1-5 

Fig. 7—Size. Light line, women; dark line, men. 
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Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who con¬ 
fessed to seeing a change of size within various intervals of time. 


Time Women Men 

Not within 2 minutes . 1.3 8.3 

51 seconds or more . 1.3 1.7 

31-50 seconds . 5.1 3.3 

21-30 seconds . 6.3 6.7 

11-20 seconds . 19.0 11.7 

6-10 seconds . 35.5 30.0 

1-5 seconds . 31.6 38.4 


The absolute time which elapses before the average individual 
yields to this suggestion is somewhat less than for Brightness or 
Pitch , yet the number of total failures is larger. 

The correlations between this and other tests, as shown in the 
following table, are generally positive. Those based on ranking 
29 men and 54 women, without regard to experimenter, in this 

Correlation Between Suggestibility in the Test With Change of Size 
and Suggestibility in Eight Other Tests 


Women 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

cases 

Touch 

Odors 

Heat 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

Motion 

Lines 

Weights 

A 

19 

.01 





.42 

.49 

.17 

C 

7 

— 





.21 

— 

— 

a 

19 - 

-.10 





—.13 

—.21 

.12 

He 

10 

.19 





.73 

—.01 

.21 

I 

12 

.12 





.62 

.68 

—.05 

s 

11 

.07 





.45 

—.40 

.53 

All 

54 

.04 

.08 

.04 

—.16 

.04 

.12 

.06 

.27 


Men 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

cases 

Touch 

Odors 

Heat 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

Motion 

Lines 

Weights 

A 

10 

.16 



. 


.70 

.04 

.29 

C 

5 

— 





.98 

— 

— 

a 

6 

.20 





.94 * 

—.03 

—.09 

He 

19 

.33 





.83 

.47 

—.12 

I 

7 

CO 

. 




.45 

.84 

—.34 

s 

11 

.35 





.08 

.53 

.09 

All 

29 

.30 

.39 

.26 

.09 

.46 

.36 

.17 

.22 
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and eight other tests give only one negative instance for the 
women and no negative instance for the men. The correlations 
for the separate experimenters, in this and four other tests, show 
fifteen positive to six negative cases for the women and seventeen 
positive to four negative for the men. 

The correlation is high with Motion, which was performed at 
the same time and by the same persons and according to an 
almost identical method; but it is also high with Odors } which 
was as different as possible in method, and performed at a 
different time and, usually, by different persons. The corre¬ 
lation is much closer with Pitch than with Brightness , although 
both of these experiments seem to rest upon much the same 
methods as were employed in the present experiment. 

The general conclusions for this experiment may be stated 
as follows: 

1. No clear sex difference in suggestibility appears. Although 
men tend to yield sooner than women to the suggestion, more 
men also succeed in completely resisting it. 

2. There is a positive correlation between this test and nearly 
all of the others. 

3. The correlations are much higher for men than for women. 

4. Motion 11 

A strip of medium gray paper was stretched from the picture 
moulding to the floor in a partially darkened room. A disc of 
light, just bright enough to be clearly visible on the background 
of the paper, was projected upon the middle of the paper. The 
disc was 5 cm. in diameter and was about 3 meters avray from 
the subject, a little above the level of his eyes. The directions 
were as follows: 

LEAST PERCEPTIBLE MOTION 

It is the object of this experiment to find how small a motion you can 
see. You will see a small circle of light on the wall. This light can be 
raised or lowered. Watch it closely and as soon as you see any motion 
tell the experimenter whether it is going up or down. 

n The experiment of Small, JPed. Sem., vol. 4, 1896, p. 182, with the toy 
camel bears some resemblance to this one. 
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For demonstration the dise was made to rise about la on 
by turning the erank of an elevating stand u|um whieh the ligh 
stood. It was then lowered to tin* start in# point. Then tit 
experimenter said ready"" and began to turn the erank of an 
other stand, making the same noise as tlint made when tin* liglt 
was really moved. Time was reeorded from the word ‘'ready' 
till the subjeet reported mo-turn. Tin* test was euusidered ; 
failure if no motion was reported within two minutes, Ilf 7! 
women, only three failed ft* see a rhattge within tuilf it mmnt 
and none* resisted for two minutes. Of X unm, nine failed h 
see a motion within half a minute, and of these six held on 
beyond the two-minute limit* but it should he noted that five o 
the six were reported hy one experimenter i lie, < 


Kkiwn 

men ter 

N mutter 

\ 1 i 

ISfiir 

S lts*iVr-i 
m^n 

Unie 

A 

H» 

tto 

HI 

t:yt 

{* 

K 

n,;» 

3 

t tu 

{J 

HI 

i r,n 

li 

5.7 

He 

to 

nui 

t» 

14.3 

l 

ttJ 

f:rn 

| 

M 

H 

11 

sj 

It 

!Mi 

Alt 

7 l J 

nyi 

fin 



Tin* average time of resisting the sumption is greater fui 
the wonnm by a very slight amount, although four of the m 
experimenters found tin* time longer for tin* men, 

The distribution of the degrees (i f suggestibility , shown it 
figure 8, indieates that it larger pro-port ton of the women yieh 
to the suggestion within five seeondx and flint none of them resin! 
for the whole two minutes of tin* tent. A eomparativety btrgf 
proportion of tin* men hold out against the suggest ion for tin 
entire two minutes. 

Wonnm appear to tie slightly more suggestible than melt it 

this experiment, although the simple average gives an imlieatmt 
tin* other way. 

With respeef to tin* absolute time ro'iuuvfl before tin* sag 
gentian heroines ertVefh*% and to the genera! form of tin* etuw 
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Not 50-120 31-50 21-30 11-20 6-10 1-5 

Fig. 8—Motion. Light line, women; dark line, men. 


of distribution of degrees of suggestibility among individuals, 
this experiment tallies very closely with the one on Change of 
Size. The superficial resemblance of the two experiments seems 

Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who con¬ 
fessed to perceiving motion within various intervals of time. 


Time Women Men 

Not within 2 minutes . 0.0 10.3 

51 seconds or more . 1.3 1-7 

31-50 seconds . 2.5 3.5 

21-30 seconds . 7.6 3.5 

11-20 seconds . 25.3 22.4 

6-10 seconds . 34.2 34.5 

1-5 seconds . 29.1 24.2 
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to be continued by the data. There is also a. relatively high 
degree of correlation between ranking in Si:r and in Motion, 
The correlations for this test are shown in the following table, 
For the group of f>4 women, without regard to experimenter, 
there are five of the eight eorrelations which are negative. In 
spite of these negative eorrelations for the women, there are mi 
negative correlations for any of these eight tests among tic 
corresponding group of 2b mem Of the separate eorrelations 
for the subjects of particular experimenters* there are sixteen 
positive to five negative eases for tin* mem The women show 
twelve positive to nine negative. 

Correlations Between HmaiESTtmurv in hie Tent Wim Motion ami 

HtUHIESTIIIIUTV IN BtUIlT CITHER Tcm-i 


IVomai 


Experi- 

mentor 

Number 

emm 

Touch 

Otiori 

licit 

Urethf 

Itrn-n 

Ibfrli 

Si:** 


Weight 

A 

19 

,24 





,42 

,t;i 

,01 

C 

7 






at I 



0 

19 

.22 





Alt 

,29 

,os 

He 

10 

An 





All 

,19 

,55 

I 

12 - 

.55 

, ... 




.02 

,05 

,51 

S 

11 

.05 






, 0 o 

,00 

All 

54 

,07 

-,2S 

,24 

,05 

A0 

,12 

,20 

224 






Mrti 





Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

ruses 

'Pouch 

CUbic » 

Unit 

IlmOtf 

»CV‘i 

r»oii 


limn 

WrOjiO 

A 

10 - 

.05 





,70 

.25 

. 12 

0 

5 






,9h 



G 

6 

.14 





Jif 


2 lo 

He 

19 

.51 





xi 

,05 

,09 

I 

7 

,57 





,45 

,5S 

35 

S 

11 - 

.10 






,55 

,2o 

All 

29 

,19 

.14 

.09 


,09 

,;ui 

225 

JH 


The only test which shows a good pmjfhe correlation with 

Motion lor both men ami women is Si », UiTh and To nr l* an* 
the only others for which a positive correlation in found among 
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women. Brightness gives a high positive figure for men and a 
small negative figure for women. 

No conclusions of much value can be drawn from this ex¬ 
periment : 

1. Women are perhaps more suggestible, 

2. While men show a positive correlation between this and 
most other tests, women do not. 


f>. Tnu Dirkction tiik Imaginary Oiiangk 

A curious phenomenon in connection with the experiments 
involving the suggestion of an imaginary change is that the sug¬ 
gestion seems to work more effectively in one direction than in 
the other. Eor example, a change of brightness is more apt to 
appear as an inmost than as a decrease; the disc seems to be¬ 
come lighter more often than it seems to become darker. The 


data on this point are 

eotnbined 

for the* 

four 

experiments 

in the 

following table: 

Number Average Number 

Average' 

Total 

Average 


women 

tun*' 

men 

time 


time 

Bright ness * * lighter’ ’ 

0 1 

M r» 

42 

11,5 

106 

14.4 

Brightness ‘Mark* r ’ ’ 

. 17 

11.4 

17 

11.6 

64 

12.0 

Pitch “up” 

69 

11.9 

27 

15.7 

96 

14,4 

Pitch “down ’ ’ 

, , 47 

18.4 

:u 


78 

20.2 

Hizo “increase” 

del 

10,6 

.16 

10.4 

82 

10.5 

Hizo “decrease” 

28 

12.6 

16 

10.5) 

44 

12.0 

Motion “ up M 

. ,, 52 

10.0 

*>o 

11,2 

74 

11.6 

Motion “down” 

, „ 114 

11,4 

27 

0,2 

51 

10.2 


Tin* figures indicate a marked tendency to favor the judg¬ 
ment of “increase” or “up”. No clear difference is apparent; 
between the sexes with regard to this tendency, although two 
exceptions to tin* general rule an* found in the masculine groups. 
On the* whole, there is evidence that tin* more favored response* 
is given with less liesitafion, that is, in a shorten 4 time*, than flu* 
less favored response. Exceptions are found in the* case* of the* 
women in Briyhfness and tin* men in Motion. In the* latleo- ease* 
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the total for men and women together becomes an exception tc 
the general rule through the magnitude of the exceptional figures 
for the men. 

If an interpretation of this phenomenon is sought it may be 
found in the fact that the “’increase" or “up" dins*!ion of 
change was always mentioned first in tin* directions which were 
put into the subjects’ hands, or in the further fact that the same 
direction of change was always used first in giving the demon¬ 
stration of an actual change before the test. The diversity of 
the experimental material makes it highly improbable that the 
phenomenon springs from purely sensory sources. Such an ex¬ 
planation readily suggests itself for one or another of tin* experi¬ 
ments singly, but would scarcely account for tin* rather uniform 
effects in all of the experiments together. It is possible that the 
preference for one judgment ratlnu* than the other depends upon 
a deep-seated central tendency whereby the mental maehiucry 
is prepared to give expression to one notion more readily than 
the other in the absenee of any outer ehange in tin* situation, 

6. Conclusions Rkcjaudinu tiik Koru Tksts Basko on tuk Ima 

OK A “ IjKAST PlOROKmiUiU" Chvnuk 

These four experiments permit of a very Hose comparison, 
not only with respect to tin* form of tin* suggestion but also with 
respect to the measurement of suggestibility. They all rest upon 
the familiar notion of a "just perceptible change"; they are all 
reinforced by a demonstration of actual change, and they are all 
scored by tin* lapse of time before tin* suggestion takes effect. 

The four experiments an* all successful in securing an almost 
uniform acceptance of the suggestion. Moreover, tin* suggestion 
is accepted very promptly. The following table shows the aver- 
age time elapsing be!ore the subject yielded to the suggestion, tlit* 
proportion of the subjects who accepted the suggest ion within 
ten seconds, and the proportion of the subjects who refused to 
accept the suggestion within two minutes. 

This group of experiments does not reveal a very (dear sex 
difference in suggestibility. Considering the average time of 
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Average 
t ime 

Per cent 
yielding 
within 

10 

Per cent 
resisting 
over 

2 min. 

Brightness 

15.8 sees. 

55% 

;u)% 

Pitch 

10.9 

41 

4.6 

Si 

to .7 

68 

4.5 

Mot ion 

10.9 

61 

4.4 


resistance, tlu“ number «i‘ refusals, and the proportion of quick 
responses, it appears that the women arc more suggestible in 
I > i(vh and less clearly so in Brightness. Bize shows a briefer 
resistance but also a larger proportion of total refusals among 
t.lu. men. Million gives no positive difference, although the dis¬ 
tribution shows more women yielding within five seconds and 
fewer resisting for two minutes. Taken as a group, the four 
tests show women somewhat more open to suggestions of this 
type than men. 

The correlations indicate that, the theoretical relationships 
between the four tests of this group are reflected in the effects 
upon the subjects. Bitch is more closely correlated with Bright¬ 
ness than with any other test; its next closest correlation is with 
and it is positively correlated, for both men and women, 
with Million. Brightness, however, has other correlations 
st ronger than that with Bitch, while its correlation with Motion 
is not (dose, and with Size the poorest of all. Bizc is closely (as 
tliese figures go) correlated with Motion and Bitch, hut not. with 
It right ness. Motion and Size are closely correlated, hut all the 
other correlations for Motion are very uncertain on account of 
tb<( verv low coefficients obtained irom the women and the very 
much better figures obtained from the men. On the whole, the 
relation of the two pairs. Bitch wilh Brightness and Motion with 
l-izc, stands out- clearly. Kurt her, Bitch, Bizc, and Motion seem 
to he interrelated, hut Brightness does not seem to be dowdy 
.•(dated to any of them except Bitch. While these four tests 
really seem to constitute a family group, it must he acknowledges! 
that, their relationships within flu 1 group an. not. much strongei 
than some of their relationships outside, the group, and in the 
ease of Motion not so strong. 
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Although these tests do not afford many high coefficients of 
correlation with other tests, positive figures occur more fre¬ 
quently than negative ones. This seems to indicate, so far as it 
goes, that suggestibility is a trait of such a kind that if a person 
proves suggestible in one of these tests he is more apt than not 
to prove suggestible in other tests. ■ Since the coefficients are 
much higher for men than for women, the above conclusion is 
much more probably correct for men than for women. 


IV 

TWO TESTS DEPENDING UPON A SERIES OF 
PROGRESSIVE INCREASES 

1. Progressive Weights; 2. Progressive Lines 

These tests were made as nearly alike as possible in method 
and in scoring. The idea in the background in the directions 
was “least perceptible difference” or 4 'delicacy of discrimina¬ 
tion.” The real source of the suggestion seems, however, to be 
the actual series of increases with which the experiment begins. 
The method of scoring was adapted to the purpose of obtaining 
exactly comparable scores from the two experiments. 

1. Progressive Weights 12 

Fifteen black tin boxes of uniform appearance, but marked 
on the top in a conspicuous manner with numbers, in order, 
from one to fifteen, were placed in a row on a table. The actual 
weights of the first five were 20, 40, 60, 80, and 100 grams, and 
all the others were 100 grams. The directions which were 
handed to the subject were as follows: 

discrimination of weights 

This experiment is intended to test your ability to distinguish between 
weights. Lift the weights, one after the other, as directed by the experi- 

12 This experiment is Binet's (La suggestibility pp. 161-208). The 
directions, material and method of scoring are according to Whipple, 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, p. 410, edition of 1910. 
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menter, beginning on the left. As you lift each weight say whether it is 
heavier, lighter, or the same as the one just before it. All that you have 
to say is either 1 i lighter “ heavier 77 , or “ the same. 77 Remember you 
are to compare each weight with the one lifted just before. Do not lift 
any weight more than once. 

The experimenter indicated to the subject the manner of 
lifting the weight between the thumb and fingers. It is very 
hard to make the subjects follow the directions in this experi¬ 
ment, and more verbal explanations were required than is de¬ 
sirable ; but once the subject had got fairly started there was no 
difficulty in making the judgment. 

There were ten judgments upon weights which were really 
all the same. The index of suggestibility was obtained by count¬ 
ing the number of judgments “heavier” which occurred among 
the judgments on these ten weights. The table below indicates 
that women are more apt than men to continue saying c heavier 
when there is no longer any difference between the weights. 
The average result is confirmed by the findings of four of the 
six experimenters. 

Average Average 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

women 

number 

"heavier” 

Number 

men 

number 

"heavier” 

A 

19 

4.3 

10 

3.6 

C 

9 

4.8 

6 

4.1 

Gr 

19 

4.1 

6 

4.1 

He 

10 

5.2 

19 

4.1 

I 

12 

4.4 

8 

4.9 

S 

11 

4.9 

11 

3.7 

All 

SO 

4.5 

60 

4.05 


As some objection may be raised to the method of scoring, 
on the ground that no account has been taken of the number 
of times the weights were judged equal, it may be added that 
the average woman calls the weights equal 3.5 times, while the 
average man calls them equal 3.7 times in ten trials. This 
indicates that the index according to positive cases, as given 
above, does not seriously misrepresent the actual sex difference. 

The distribution of persons according to different degrees of 
suggestibility, shown in figure 9, reinforces the inference from 
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O, 1 2 3 4 5 6 Over 6 

Pig. 9—Progressive Weights. Light line, women; dark line, men. 


the average that women are more suggestible than men in this 
experiment. More men say ££ heavier 77 only three times or less 
(47 per cent as compared with 30 per cent). More women say 
“heavier” seven times or more (12.5 per cent to 6.7 per cent). 
The mode for the women is four judgments of ££ heavier ”, that 
for the men three. 

Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who reported 
“ heavier ” 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., times among the 10 trials with equal weights. 


Times 

Women 

Men 

Times 

Women 

Men 

0 

1.3 

1.7 

6 

13.8 

18.3 

1 

0.0 

3.3 

7 

5.0 

5.0 

2 

S.6 

11.7 

8 

7.5 

0.0 

3 

20.0 

30.0 

9 

0.0 

1.7 

4 

22.5 

13.3 

10 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

21.3 

15.0 
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The correlations between ranking in Weights and other tests 
is shown in the following table. In the groups of 54 women and 
29 men the women give two negative correlations out of eight 
(Touch, Motion) and the men one (Heat). The correlation is 
unusually high with Brightness, Pitch, and Size; and positive, 
but not high, with the closely analogous test of Progressive Lines . 
Particular interest attaches to the high correlation with 
Brightness and Pitch, not only because these tests involve an¬ 
other method and were given by different experimenters at a 
different time but also because their suggestion is addressed to 
sight and hearing respectively, while the suggestion of Weights 
is addressed to a different sense. The correlation is negative 
for the women and not high for the men w T ith Touch, which is 
addressed to the same, or to a closely related, sense. Perhaps 
it should be noted, however, that the conspicuous numbers on 
the tops of the weights make a strong appeal to the eye. Of 
twenty-one correlations for separate experimenters thirteen are 
positive for women and the same number for men. 

Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Experiment With Pro¬ 
gressive Weights and Suggestibility in Eight Other Tests 


Women 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

cases 

Touch 

Odors 

Heat 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

Size 

Motion 

Lines 

A 

19 - 

—.24 





.17 

.04 

.44 

C 

9 

— 





— 

— 

.41 

a 

19 

.05 





.12 

—.08 

.05 

He 

9 

.68 





.21 

.35 

—.08 

I 

12 - 

—.08 





—.05 

—.31 

—.07 

s 

11 

.04 





.53 

.06 

—.05 

All 

54 ■ 

—.13 

.18 

.05 

.22 

.07 

.27 

—.24 

.17 

Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

cases 

Touch 

Odors 

Heat 

Men 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

Size 

Motion 

Lines 

A 

10 ■ 

—.20 





.29 

.42 

.01 

C 

5 

— 





— 

— 

.90 

a 

6 ■ 

—.46 





—.09 

—.20 

—.46 

He 

19 

.08 





—.12 

.09 

.05 

I 

7 

.24 





—.34 

.13 

—.44 

S 

11 

.08 





.09 

.20 

.13 

All 

29 

.11 

.16 

—.16 

.40 

.38 

.22 

.18 

.16 
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The final statement for this test may be put in the following 
way: 

1. Women are undoubtedly more suggestible than men. 

2. There is a positive correlation between this test and others, 
and the correlation is not lower for tests given by a different 
method, by different persons, at a different time, and addressed 
to a different sense organ. 

3. The correlations are higher with groups of men than with 
groups of women. 


2. Progressive Lines 13 

This experiment corresponds very closely to the one with 
Progressive Weights, just described. They were given by the 
same experimenters at the same sitting, but another test inter¬ 
vened between them. The directions which were handed to the 
subject read as follows: 

ESTIMATION OE LENGTH OE LINE 

It is the purpose of this experiment to test your ability to estimate 
the length of short lines. You will see one line at a time and you are to 
reproduce it right afterward from memory. Take one look at the line 
and then make a mark on the cross-section paper just the distance from 
the left-hand edge that the line is long. Then say “ready” and the next 
line will be shown you. Make your estimate of it just under your estimate 
of the last line. And so on for all of the twenty lines. 

The lines were drawn very black on glazed white paper and 
attached to a drum which could be revolved. They were ex¬ 
posed, one at a time, through a horizontal slit in a screen. The 
estimates were made on every fifth line of a sheet of millimeter 
co-ordinate paper. All the preceding estimates could be seen 
when a new one was made. The actual lengths of the first five 
lines were 12, 24, 36, 48, and 60 mm., and all the rest were 60 mm. 

In order to make the results comparable with those of the 
last experiment (Weights), suggestibility was measured in terms 

is This experiment is Binet's (La suggestibility pp. 83-160). The 
matenal and directions are according to Whipple: Manual of Mental and 
Physical Tests, p. 414, edition of 1910. The method of scoring has been 
that nsed in the experiment with Progressive 
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of the number of estimates, among the ten following the last 
actual increase, which were greater than the estimate of the 
preceding line. Such an increase in the estimate corresponds to 
the judgment “heavier 77 in the Progressive Weights . It will he 
noticed that in this manner of scoring no account is taken of the 
last five estimates. They were included in the programme of the 
work before it was realized that they would not be wanted. 

According to the table below, there is no sex difference in 
the average number of lines which are drawn longer than the 
one just before, but it may be noted that four of the six separate 
experimenters find the women more suggestible in this respect. 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

women 

Average 

number 

“longer” 

N umber 
men 

Average 

number 

“longer” 

A 

19 

3.6 

10 

4.7 

C 

9 

3.7 

5 

4.2 

Or 

19 

3.6 

6 

3.3 

He 

9 

4.3 

19 

3.8 

I 

12 

4.8 

7 

4.3 

S 

11 

5.1 

11 

4.2 

All 

79 

4.1 

58 

4.1 


The average woman makes the lines equal more times than 
the average man (2.8 to 2.6), but makes them decrease less times 
.(3.1 to 3.3). In other words, the men do not make the lines 
equal quite so often, but they make them shorter enough more 
times so that the number of increases is the same for men as for 
women. 

The distribution of persons according to degree of suggesti¬ 
bility, shown in figure 10, does, however, indicate that women are 
somewhat more suggestible than men. The mode for the women 

Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

Tlie figures show tlie percentile proportion of the subjects who drew a 
certain number of lines longer than the line just preceding. 


Lines 

Women 

Men 

Lines 

Women 

Men 

0 

0.0 

1.7 

. 5 

34.2 

24.2 

1 

3.8 

8.6 

6 

8.9 

8.6 

2 

10.1 

6.9 

7 

1.3 

1.7 

3 

16.5 

25.9 

Over 7 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

25.3 

22.4 
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3 4 5 6 7 

Fig. 10—Progressive Lines. Light line, women; dark line, men. 

is higher than the mode for men, and there are more men who 
give only a very small number of increases. 

Other methods of scoring may be used in this experiment. 
For example, the ratio may be calculated between the last of 
the increasing lines and the longest estimate made for one of the 
equal lines which follow. The figures of the following table 
show the results of a computation of the ratio between the aver¬ 
age length of the fifth line (the last of the increasing lines) and 
the average length of the longest line given as an estimate of one 
of the following 15 lines (all of which were really equal to the 
fifth). 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Women 

Men 

A 

1.15 

1.18 

G 

1.30 

1.23 

G 

1.22 

1.14 

He 

1.21 

1.14 

I 

1.16 

1.18 

S 

1.19 

1.17 

All 

1.20 

1.16 
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According to these figures, in which the general average is 
substantially supported by the findings of the separate experi¬ 
menters, the women are more suggestible in the sense that they 
are more likely to draw some one line of the fifteen equal lines 
considerably longer than the standard. It is interesting to note 
that the average estimate of the 60 mm. standard was much too 
low. It was 44.3 mm. for the women and 45.4 for the men. The 
actual length of the sporadic longest line is, in the average, 
practically the same for men and women (women 53.0 mm., men 
52.9). It is evident, then, that the women are not induced by 
the suggestion to draw a line which is absolutely longer than 
that of the men, but only one which is longer by comparison with 
the very inaccurate estimate of the fifth line. 

The coefficients of correlation between the ranking in this test 
(on the basis of the number of estimates which show an increase) 
and the ranking in other tests is shown in the following table. 

Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Experiment With Pro¬ 
gressive Lines and Suggestibility in Eight Other Tests 


Women 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

cases 

Touch 

Odors 

Heat 

Pitch 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Size 

Motion 

Weights 

A 

19 

—.06 





.49 

—.13 

.44 

0 

9 

— 





— 

— 

.41 

G 

19 

.44 





—.21 

—.29 

.05 

He 

9 

—.06 





—.01 

—.19 

—.08 

I 

12 

.42 





.68 

—.05 

—.07 

S 

11 

.47 





—.40 

—.60 

—.05 

All 

51 

.14 

.28 

.15 

—.06 

.05 

.06 

—.20 

.17 






Men 





Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

cases 

Touch 

Odors 

Heat 

Pitch 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Size 

Motion 

Weights 

A 

10 

.06 





.04 

—.23 

.01 

0 

5 

— 





— 

— 

.90 

Gr 

6 

.03 





—.03 

—.03 

—.46 

He 

19 

.60 





.47 

.63 

.05 

I 

7 

.08 





.84 

.58 

—.44 

S 

11 

.18 





.53 

.53 

.13 

All 

29 

.17 

.24 

.04 

.08 

—.08 

.17 

,23 

.16 
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The best correlation is with Odors, a wholly unrelated test. The 
correlation witli Wd iyhts is fairly high, hut not as high as might 
be anticipated in view of the elose relatiouship in method he- 
tween the two tests. This test does not give a positive 1 (correlation 
with Brightness or Pitch in spite of tin* faet that Wtiyhis, its 
theoretical relative, has a high eorrelation with those tests. On 
the whole, the supposed relationship of I,in* v and 1 Yeitfhfs is 
not well supported by the eorrelat ions. 

The chief conclusions from this test are: 

1. Women appear to be somewhat more surestible than mem 

2. The correlations with other tests are for tin* most part 
positive. 

3. The correlations are higher for men than tor women. 


3. Conclusions Ruoakoino thk Two MxmouMKNTH Involving v 
►Skiukk of PimmmssivK Pit vnoks 

These experiments are Hueeessful in so far as they afford what 
has the appearance of being a measure of the suggestibility of 
nearly every person tested. Only two individuals among MU 
escaped wholly from tin* suggest ion of Proyr* ssiiu Weights, and 
only one among 137 from Prof/n ssin Into $, 

In spite of the elose external resemhlaner of the two tests, tla* 
coefficients of. eorrelat ion do not indicate I hat they are particu¬ 
larly apt to affect the same persons in a similar manner, Much 
of them is correlated more strongly with other tests than with 
its mate, and tin* two of them do not show high eorrelat ions with 
the same tests. 

On the whole, the two tests show positive correlations with 
other tests, hut this is not so true for women as for mem 

Both tests make women appear more suggestible than mem 
Owing to the faet that a larger number of men prove conn 
paratively resistant to the suggestion, the groups of women, as 
represented in the distribuf ions, a tv more compact than the 
groups of men. The women present a more distinct single mode, 
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FIVE EXPERIMENTS INVOLVING MEMORY, 
RECOGNITION, AND IMAGINATION 

1. Recognition of Form (Checkerboard) ; 2. Recognition of 
Position (Letters) ; 3. Recognition of Size; 4. Memory 
for Pictures ; 5. Ink-Blot Test for Imagination 

These tests have little or no theoretical relationship. They 
are grouped here for convenience in presentation. The measure¬ 
ments obtained in most of them are of such a nature that it is 
not possible to calculate correlations between them, or with other 
tests. 


1. Recognition of Form (Checkerboard) 14 

The directions for this experiment were as follows: 

MEMORY EOR SPACE RELATIONS 

It is the purpose of this experiment to test the accuracy of your memory 
for simple space relations. 

A design will be shown you in which there are six small circles. You 
are to observe the absolute and relative locations of these circles so that 
when you take another card of the same size you can mark in the exact 
locations of the circles. 

Try to put the circles in exactly the same positions on the second card 
that they had on the first card. 

The first card was marked with a checkerboard of five lines 
34 mm. apart and with circles 6 mm. in diameter drawn on the 
intersection of certain of the lines, as in figure 11. This was 
exposed for fifteen seconds; and after it had been withdrawn, a 
second card of the same size was shown. The second card was 
marked with a checkerboard of seven lines, as in figure 12. If 
the circles were marked on any of the intersections of lines in 

i* This experiment was developed on the basis of W. McEougall J s 
f ‘ Spot pattern test . 3 J See Burt, C., Brit. Journ. Psychol., vol. 3, 1909, 
p. 150. 


250 Uaivn'sitif of Cnlifornitt /VMimPiW* nt ! Vw, 


this second %un\ neither the absolute tier the ivbifhe |«mititm 
of the circles would he the smite ns in the first figure. Tin 
subject Is held to he suggestible itt lids experiment if he place 
the circles on tin 1 intersections of lines, If** is held ft* lie sag 
gestible even though lie may he aware that the figure when emu 
pieted is not exact 1 y flu 1 same us flic standard, 
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f fhe following table shows, for curb experimenter, f he numliei 
ol persons tested and the nuuther who suee* vded in resistiug tin 
suggestion. Less than 22 per cent of the women resisted, whili 
ov(»r 27 per cent of the men resisted, Tin* vnfiditi of the total 
figures is attested by the fuel flint only one of tie* si\ e\perb 
mentors found men more suggestible The isiiielissiou setsin 
assured that women are more open to this suggest ion ilmn men, 
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Ih'ou'H: DijjciYHCi's ui Huggt'slibility 

lhc incasurcmi'nls do not pmnit of calculating a correlation 
betwoon (bis test and others. The relationship of suggestibility 
in this to suggestibility in the next test (Recognition of Position) 
will ho discussed in the next section. 

2. Rkpounituin of Position (Letters) 

1 In* title ot this experiment is a, misnomer, for no recognition 
is really involved. It is ratlun* a case of falsi* recognition. The 
actual situation may bo better understood by reading the direc¬ 
tions which wen* handed to tin* subject. 

MEMORY FOR POSITION 

It is the purjxi-se «.r this experiment, to test, the accuracy of your memory 
for posit um. 

A rani will ho show u you on which there are twelve letters. Observe 
it closely, noting the positions of the letters. After you have had a short 
look at this eard another will he shown to you, and you will be asked to 
tell from memory which of the letters art' in the same position as on the 
first card. 

Tit** letters \v**rt* plain Roman capitals 41 nun. high, arranged 
in three rows of four letters each on a card 1 H hv 20 cm. Tin* 
first card contained the letters shown in the left-hand combina¬ 
tion below. The second ear*I contained the letters in the right- 
hand combinai ion. 

<! V h D I) W G Q 

d X <{ K P L B II 

X V T R T K M 55 

The first eard was exposed for fifteen seconds, and immedi¬ 

ately replaeed hv the seeond. Although fiv<* letters appear on 
tht* seeond card whieh appeared on the first card, there is no 
letter which appears in the same position on both cards. Sug¬ 
gest ibilitv is measured by the number of loiters falsely recog¬ 
nized as bring in the same position on flic second card. 

The* following table gives tin* number of subjects tested by 
each experimenter and the proportion of the subjects who fa,ibid 
to respond to the suggestion, together with the average number 
of letters which the suggestible subjects thought, they recognized. 
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But little confidence can be placed in the average because of the 
great differences between the findings of different experimenters. 
The separate experimenters do not report a consistent sex dif¬ 
ference in suggestibility. Yet an inspection of the distribution 
of the persons according to the number of letters they thought 
they recognized tends to increase one’s confidence in the sex 
difference indicated by the average figures. 

Frequency or 1 >i liferent Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who thought 
they recognized 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., letters as being in the same position on the 
second as on the first card. 


Number Number 


letters 

Women 

Men 

letters 

Women 

Men 

0 

39.7 

40.7 

4 

9.0 

6.8 

1 

21.8 

20.3 

5 

3.8 

1.7 

2 

12.8 

3,5.3 

6 

1.3 

0.0 

3 

11.5 

15.3 

Over 6 

0.0 

0.0 


Individuals who report a comparatively large number of 
letters (four or more) are more common among the women than 
among the men. On the whole, it seems probable that women 
are more suggestible than men in this test. 

The measurements are not sufficiently delicate to warrant the 
calculation of correlations with other tests, but a direct compar¬ 
ison of the “failures” (i.e., cases of immunity from suggestion) 
in this experiment with the failures in the preceding one 
(Recognition of Form) gives the following figures: 

Women Men 


Number who failed in Checkerboard .. 17 21 

Number who failed in Letters .. 30 24 

Number who failed in both tests . 5 30 

Per cent of those who failed in Checkerboard who also 

failed in Letters ... 29% 48% 

Per cent of all persons who failed in Leaders .............. 40 41 

Per cent of those who failed in Letters who also failed 

in Checkerboard ....—.*. 37 42 

Per cent of all persons who failed in Checkerboard .... 22 37 
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These figures show that a woman who failed to respond to 
the suggestion in one of these tests is not so apt as the average 
woman to fail to respond in the other test. But a man who fails 
in one is a little more apt than the ordinary man to fail in the 
other. Thus we have a phenomenon of the same order as that 
which makes the correlations generally higher for men than for 
women. For the men it may he said that those who prove sug¬ 
gestible in one of these tests probably will prove suggestible in 
the other, but the same statement can not be made for the women. 


3. Recognition op Size (Squares) 15 

The directions were as follows: 

MEMORY EOR SIZE 

It is the purpose of this experiment to measure the accuracy of your 
memory for size. 

The experimenter will first show you a white square on a black card. 
You are to observe this closely, trying to remember how large it is. 

Then the experimenter will withdraw the card and will show you a 
board on which there are a large number of squares like the one on the 
card. You are to look them over and indicate the one which seems to be 
the same size as the one on the card. 

This experiment is repeated with each of three standard squares and 
with each of three sets of squares on the boards. 

The three standard squares were all of the same size (a 10 cm. 
square of white bristol mounted on a half sheet of black bristol), 
but the subject saw that there were three of them; and as he 
had no opportunity of comparing them he might infer that they 
were different. The squares from which the choice was to be 
made were mounted on three black boards 8 inches wide. The 
boards were exposed standing on end against the wall, the largest 
square at the bottom. The first board shown contained squares 
ranging from 6 cm. to 14 cm. by steps of a half centimeter. This 
will be referred to as the “medium” board. The “small” board 

is The plan of this experiment is derived from Hollingworth ? s study of 
the “indifference point” (Hollingsworth, H. L., “The central tendency 
of judgment,” Journ . Philos., Psychol., etc., vol. 7, 1910, p. 461). The same 
idea is to be found in the recognition of length experiment of Binet 
(La suggestibility;, p. 62). 
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was shown next; it contained squares ranging from 3.5 cm. to 
11.5 cm. Finally, the 4 4 large ” board, containing squares ranging 
from 8:5 cm. to 16.5 cm., was shown. The relative sizes of the 
boards is shown in figure 14. The 10-cm. standard square is 
marked right in each part of the figure. The standard 10-cm. 
square on the card was shown for fifteen seconds each time just 
before exposing each of the boards. 

It is not quite certain in this experiment how a person would 
respond if ho wore really “suggestible” or how he would respond 
if he were not “suggestible”. It is open to question, indeed, 
whether this experiment; really involves suggestion at all. It 






M 



Medium Small Lanm 

Fig. Id -The position of the 10-cm. square on each of the three boards 
is shown by the* word Hhfht. 
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differs from all of the others in that it rests upon an extremely 
theoretical assumption. The assumption which was made, 
whether justly or not, was that a suggestible person would tend 
to select a square toward the middle of the series on the board 
from which the selection was being made. Upon this assumption 
“suggestibility” was measured, in the ease of the “small” and 
“large” boards, on the basis of the choice made on the “medium” 
board, with the further assumption that the “constant error” 
of memory would be approximately the same for the other boards 
as for the medium one. The square selected on the medium 
board is taken as the datum point for each person. With that 
to start from, we know what card ought to be chosen on each of 
the other boards (assuming that the subject ought to select a 
square of the same absolute size every time). The following 
figures show what proportion of the subjects actually chose the 
size which they “ought” to have chosen and what proportion 
chose a card nearer to the center of the set or farther from the 
center of the set. 


Per Cent op Persons Choosing the ‘ ‘ Right 7 7 Square, or One Too Near 
the Center op the Set, or One Too Par Prom the 
Center op the Set 


Women, set of small squares 
Men, set of small squares . 

Women, set of large squares 
Men, set of large squares . 


Too far 


‘Right” 

Too near 
center 

from 

center 

31 % 

41% 

28% 

24 

40 

35 

21 

63 

15 

21 

63 

10 


The figures show that it is a fact that the choice is more apt 
to fall too near the center of the set than too far from it. The 
tendency toward the center of the set appears in both the “large” 
and the “small” sets, although this involves choosing too large 
a square in one case and too small a one in the other case. It is 
noticeable, however, that the tendency toward the center of the 
set is much stronger in the set of large squares than in the set 
of small ones. 

Upon the assumption which has been made regarding the 
effect of the suggestion, it is not possible to make out a distinct 
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sex difference with regard to the number of individuals who 
respond to the suggestion. The proportion of individuals who 
choose a square too near the center of the set is almost exactly 
the same for men as for women. 



Pig, 10 Pig. 16 

Figs. 10 ami 16 Hi/e of* Squares. Pig. 10, small squares; fig. 16, large 
squares. Light line, women; dark lino, men. 


The graphs for the distribution of the judgments (figs. 15 
and 15) show the eharaetoristic excess of choices too near the 
center, hut do not indicate a sex difference of any consequence. 
In the following tabic the “right” square is the one which would 
have boon chosen if the subject had made the same absolute*, error 
i n the ^ ‘ small ’' or k * largo' 1 set t hut lu*. made in the ‘' modium set. 
The table then shows the* number of choices, 1 step, 2 steps, 3 
steps, etc.., in either direction from the ‘Tight” choice*. Kach 
stop is to the* next card in the* se*rie*s, that is, 5 mm. 
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Small^squares 

Large squares 

Steps from “right” 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

4 too far from center . 

. 0.8% 

0.0% 

0.8% 

0.0% 

3 too far from center . 

. 2.4 

3.2 

2.4 

1.6 

2 too far from center .. 

. 4.1 

11.3 

3.3 

1.6 

1 too far from center . 

. 21.1 

21.0 

8.9 

12.9 

0 = 11 right ’ } . 

. 30.9 

24.2 

21.1 

21.0 

1 too near the center . 

. 21.9 

21.0 

23.6 

22.6 

2 too near the center . 

. 13.8 

11.3 

20.3 

21.0 

3 too near the center . 

. 1.6 

8.1 

12.2 

12.9 

4 too near the center . 

. 3.3 

0.0 

5.7 

4.8 

5 too near the center . 

. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

6 too near the center . 

. 0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 


Some interest attaches to the absolute amount of the errors 
in recognizing the squares, considered merely from the point of 
view of errors of memory. The following table shows the abso¬ 
lute amount of the error in millimeters for the subjects examined 
by each experimenter. The standard was a square 100 milli¬ 
meters wide. The figures show that the first square (the one 
estimated on the 44 medium” board) was systematically under¬ 
estimated, and that the next (the one picked out on the 44 small’* 
board) was also underestimated. The underestimation is greater 
for the "small” than for the "medium” on the part of the 
women, but the same for the men. These figures conform with 
statements above, which were derived from a consideration of 
the number of persons who underestimated, in the "small” set, 
relative to the 44 medium” set. The square chosen in the 44 large” 
set indicates a considerable over estimation, which is comprehen¬ 
sible in terms of the tendency to make a selection toward the 
center of the set. 

A slight difference between the sexes appears here in the fact 
that the general averages give more underestimation in the 
44 small” set and more overestimation in the 44 large” set among 
the women than among the men. Yet it must be observed that 
the findings of only half the experimenters support this average. 

The individual measurements are not finely enough graded 
to warrant the computation of correlations. 
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Average Error in the Recognition of a 100-Mm. Square 


Experi¬ 

Number 

Medium 

Small 

Large 

menter 

women 

set 

set 

set 

A 

14 

— 2.14 

— 4.64 

2.50 

C 

12 

2.08 

— 4.17 

5.00 

G 

16 

— 0.31 

— 2.81 

6.87 

He 

11 

— 5.81 

— 5.47 

1.82 

Ho 

14 

— 0.71 

— 1.43 

2.14 

I 

13 

— 4.23 

— 5.38 

2.31 

J 

9 

—10.00 

1.11 

1.67 

M 

24 

— 2.29 

— 2.29 

3.96 

S 

10 

— 0.50 

— 4.50 

1.50 

All 

123 

— 2.36 

— 3.25 

3.33 

Experi¬ 

Number 

Medium 

Small 

Large 

menter 

men 

set 

set 

set 

A 

6 

— 2.50 

— 2.50 

— 0.83 

C 

7 

— 4.29 

— 0.71 

— 0.71 

G 

7 

0.00 

0.71 

9.29 

He 

9 

— 3.33 

— 3.33 

2.22 

Ho 

1 

— 5.00 

—10.00 

10.00 

I 

5 

— 4.00 

0.00 

1.00 

J 

6 

— 1.67 

— 0.83 

5.00 

M 

8 

— 3.75 

— 3.12 

2.50 

S 

is 

— 2.31 

— 6.52 

2.31 

All 

62 

— 2.74 

— 2.74 

2.74 


4. Memory for Pictures 16 

The directions for this experiment were as follows: 

It is the purpose of this experiment to test the accuracy of your memory 
for pictures. 

Two pictures will be shown to you, one after the other, for a short 
time. Observe them closely. After you have looked at them questions 
will be given to you to answer about them. 

The two pictures are the ones called “Washington and Sally” 
and the 4 £ Disputed Case. 7 7 Each was exposed for fifteen seconds. 
The experiment was so planned that either picture had the first 
exposure as often as the other. During the first season's work 
(1912-13) the questions on one picture were delayed for about 
twenty-five minutes while other experiments were being per- 

The pictures used in this experiment are those referred to by 
Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, p. 301, edition of 1910. 
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formed; and meanwhile the subject was given to understand 
that no further questions were to he asked about the pictures 
Later, all the questions were asked immediately after the ex¬ 
posure of the second picture. 

This experiment proved unsatisfactory, largely because toe 
much was attempted in it. Four questions were asked about each 
picture. Two of them were perfectly open categorical ques¬ 
tions ; the other two were misleading questions involving a false 
dilemma. 

Questions on “Washington and Sally” 

1. How many persons are dancing? Correct answer: Two. 

2. Which foot has the gentleman who is dancing advanced, his right 
or his left foot? Correct answer: His left foot. 

3. Is his waistcoat pink or purple? Correct answer: Neither; it is huff. 

4. Is the sword belonging to the scabbard he wears lying on a chair 
or standing against the wall? Correct answer: Neither; it is in the 
scabbard. 


Questions on “The Disputed Case” 

1. Of the two persons represented in the picture, tell whether both are 
sitting, or is one standing? Correct answer: Both sitting. 

2. What is the man looking at who faces you? Correct answer: The 
papers in front of him. 

3. What is the other man holding in his hand, an umbrella or a pen? 
Correct answer: Neither; the hand is empty. 

4. Are the books visible in the bookcase bound in yellow or in black? 
Correct answer: Neither; there are no books visible. 


The detailed results do not seem to be worth reproducing. 
The following figures show the final results obtained by consoli¬ 
dating the answers to all four categorical questions together and 
for all four suggestive questions together, without regard to the 
secondary conditions under which the various answers were 
obtained. 


Number 

Per cent 
correct 

Per cent Per cent 
refusals to incorrect 


subjects 

answers 

answer 

answers 


74 women 

15 

46 

39 

With suggestion 

74 women 

72 

6 

23 

Without suggestion 

59 men 

18 

43 

39 

With suggestion 

59 men 

67 

9 

24 

Without suggestion 
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From tlioxo aggregate figures it does not appear that there is 
any dillerencc between the sexes in respect to the inaccuracy of 
the answers to the categorical questions or in respect to the 
inaccuracy of the answers under the false dilemma; in the one 
rase 23 or 24 per cent, arc erroneous, and in the other case 39 
per cent are erroneous for both sexes. The only significant sex 
difference which appears is in tin* relative number of correct 
answers and the relative number of cases of refusal to answer. 
Without suggest ion the women give relatively more correct an¬ 
swers than the men and less frequently refuse to give any answer. 
Fnder suggest ion this relation between the sexes is reversed, the 
women are then more apt than the men to take refuge in a re¬ 
fusal and h*ss apt than they to give a. true statement;. So that 
if we an* to say that women an* more suggestible it is only in 
the matter of tin* relative* decrease in the number of correct 
answers, not in the number of errors. 

f>. Ink-Blot Tkkt ok Imagination 17 

The blots used were from the standard set designed by 
Whipple. During I he first season blot No. 7 was used. The 
following season No. 12 was substituted because no copy of No. 7 
could 1 m* found in the laboratory at the time of beginning work, 
and because it was thought that the use of another blot might 
bring out some interesting information. 

Since completing the suggestion experiments, it has been 
possible jo standardize the two blots by ascertaining the number 
of ideas which each of them suggests. This was done* by issuing 
copies of tin* blots to the members of a large college class. Half 
of the members of tin* class received one blot and half the other. 
They wen* allowed two minutes in which to look at the blot and 
write down all tin* ideas which it suggested to them. The results 
arc shown below. Tin* figures show the average number of ideas 

»•’ A brief review of ink blot experimentn, beginning with their origi¬ 
nation by Itiuet an<i Henri, Anna 1 Psycholatfuinti, 2, 1895, p. 444, may be 
few rut in Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tesla, p. 450, edition of 
1910. 
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?. 12 . 

Fig. 17—Blot No. 7. Fig. 18—Blot No 12. 

per person, the number of these which are the names of animals, 
and the percentage of “animals” among the ideas. 


Subjects 

Blot 

79 

women 

No. 7 

58 

men 

No. 7 

83 

women 

No. 12 

57 

men 

No. 12 

162 

women 

Both 

115 

men 

Both 

137 

130 

persons 

persons 

No. 7 
No. 12 


Average Average Percent- 


number 

ideas 

number 

animals 

age of 
animals 

4.94 

1.73 

35.1% 

4.53 

1.60 

35.4 

4.43 

1.18 

26.6 

4.49 

1.09 

24.2 

4.68 

1.45 

31.0 

4.51 

1.26 

27.9 

4.77 

1.68 

35.2 

4.46 

1.14 

25.6 


From these figures it appears that blot No. 7 is more sug¬ 
gestive, and that it is more apt to suggest animals than No. 12. 
More ideas are suggested to women than to men, but not by 
No. 12, and a larger proportion of animals are suggested to 
women, but not by No. 7. 
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In the suggestion experiment itself it was desired to find out 
not only whether the blots suggested more ideas to men than to 
women, but also whether a covert reference in the directions to 
4 ‘animals” would influence the members of one sex more than 
the other. The directions employed for this purpose were as 
follows: 


Individuals differ greatly in the fertility off their imagination. It is 
the aim of this experiment to find out how many things will be suggested 
to your mind by a senseless ink-blot. This particular blot may make you 
think of some kind of animal, or of any number of other things. See 
how many things you can write down in two minutes that the blot might 
be a picture of. 

The data are given in the following table, which is arranged 
to show the results obtained by the separate experimenters with 
the different blots. 


Ideas Suggested to Women 

Ideas Animals Percent- 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

subjects 

Blot 

per 

subject 

per 

subject 

age of 
animals 

A 

19 

Ho. 12 

4.1 

1.1 

27% 

C 

9 

Ho. 12 

5.9 

1.0 

17 

Or 

18 

Ho. 7 

6.2 

2.9 

46 

He 

10 

Ho. 7 

5.4 

2.7 

50 

I 

12 

Ho. 12 

5.5 

4.2 

8 

S 

11 

Ho. 12 

6.7 

1.9 

27 


Ideas Suggested to Men 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Number 

subjects 

Blot 

Ideas 

per 

subject 

Animals 

per 

subject 

Percent¬ 
age of 
animals 

A 

10 

Ho. 12 

3.3 

0.8 

24% 

C 

6 

Ho. 12 

3.5 

1.0 

29 

0 

6 

Ho. 7 

3.3 

1.5 

45 

He 

19 

Ho. 7 

5.0 

1.6 

33 

I 

6 

Ho. 12 

■ 6.2 

2.2 

35 

S 

11 

Ho. 12 

5.0 

1.4 

27 


The following table gives the data in such a form that they 
may be compared with the standard figures previously given. 
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Subjects 

Blot 

Average 

number 

ideas 

Average 

number 

animals 

Percent¬ 
age of 
animals 

28 women 

No. 7 

5.9 

2.8 

48% 

25 men 

No. 7 

4.6 

1.6 

35 

51 women 

No. 12 

5.3 

1.1 

21 

33 men 

No. 12 

4.4 

1.3 

29 

79 women 

Both 

5.53 

1.71 

30.9 

58 men 

Both 

4.50 

1.41 

31.4 

53 persons 

No. 7 

5.3 

2.2 

42 

84 persons 

No. 12 

5.0 

1.2 

24 


These figures agree with those obtained without suggestion 
in the following respects: Blot No. 7 is more suggestive than 
No. 12, and it is more apt to suggest animals. More ideas are 
suggested to women than to men, and in the present case there 
is no exception for No. 12, though the difference between the 
sexes is not so great for No. 12 as for No. 7. 

With respect to the number of “animals” suggested there is 
no clear result which can be attributed to the reference to ani¬ 
mals in the directions. The proportion of “animals” in blot 
No. 7 increases considerably for women, but not for men, undei 
the influence of the reference to animals in the directions. Biol 
No. 12 shows a decrease for women and an increase for men 
On the whole, there seems very little ground for believing that 
the reference to animals in the directions had any effect at all 
When all the various figures are combined we find that 31J 
per cent of the ideas were “animals” under the suggestive direc¬ 
tions, and that 29.8 per cent were “animals” even without the 
suggestion. Within these narrow limits no sex difference ear 
be -found. 

But with regard to the total number of ideas suggested bj 
the ink-blot there is a very distinct sex difference. Five of th< 
six experimenters in the suggestion experiment found that th< 
blot suggested more ideas to women than to men, and the averagt 
figures indicate that in two minutes a woman can think of a 
least one more idea which is suggested by the blot than a mai 
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Frequency of Lists of Different Lengths 


The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who wrote 
lists containing 1, 2, 3, or any other number of ideas. There were 241 
women and 173 men. 


mgth 

Women 

Men 

1 

4.1 

6.5 

2 

8.6 

12.4 

3 

18.0 

15.3 

4 

18.4 

27.0 

5 

19.2 

12.4 

6 

10.2 

10.6 

7 

9.0 

5.3 

8 

3.3 

5.9 

9 

3.7 

1.8 

10 

2.0 

1.8 

11 

0.8 

0.6 

12 

1.6 

0.0 

13 

0.8 

0.6 

18 

0.4 

0.0 


2 3 


4 5 


6 7 , 8 9 , 10 11 , 12 


Fig. 19—Ink-blot. Light line, women; dark line, men. 


l 


13 - 
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can. The subsequent figures from the class experiment con¬ 
firm the nature of this sex difference, but make it appear much 
smaller. An analysis of the data according to the number of 
persons who got a certain number of ideas is presented for both 
of the experiments together in the accompanying table and 
graph. 

The difference between the sexes seems to be due in part to 
the fact that more men give very short lists (one or two words), 
and that more women give very long lists, but the chief difference 
is that the men have a distinct mode at a list of four words, while 
the mode for women is pushed over to a list of five words. There 
is a difference between the ordinary or typical individuals of 
the two sexes which is independent of the work of eccentric 
individuals. 

Correlations have been calculated between the rankings in 
this test and in five other tests. The data are presented in the 
following table for each of five experimenters separately. The 
fact that blot No. 7 was used by two experimenters and blot 
No. 12 by the other three experimenters precludes the compu¬ 
tation of correlations for the whole group of persons. Of the 

Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Test With Ink-Blots and 
Suggestibility in Five Other Experiments 

Women 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Blot 

Number 

subjects 

Touch. 

Size 

Motion 

Lines 

Weights 

A 

No'. 12 

19 

.24 

.00 

.19 - 

—.38 

.25 

G 

No. 7 

19 

.16 

.27 

—.13 

.20 

.35 

He 

No. 7 

10 

.81 

.05 

.47 - 

—.03 

.10 

I 

No. 12 

12 

.22 

.22 

—.04 

.09 

.31 

S 

No. 12 

11 

.46 

—.04 

—.19 

.52 

.31 


Men 


Experi¬ 

menter 

Blot 

Number 

subjects 

Touch 

Size 

Motion 

Lines 

Weights 

A 

No. 12 

10 

.08 

.53 

.44 

.23 

.41 

G 

No. 7 

6 

.60 

.71 

.26 

.31 

—.15 

He 

No. 7 

19 - 

-.08 

—.09 

—.19 - 

-.20 

—.02 

I 

No. 12 

7 

.62 

.23 

—.02 - 

-.05 

—.09 

S 

No. 12 

11 

.25 

—.16 

.25 

.30 

—.11 
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twenty-five coefficients which have been calculated, eighteen are 
positive for the women and fourteen for the men. The corre¬ 
lation with Touch is the only one which is fairly consistently 
positive lor both men and women. So far as the data go, there 
is evidence of a general tendency toward a positive correlation 
between suggestibility in this tost and suggestibility in other 
tests. 

By way of summing up it may be said, that: 

1. Women are more suggestible than men so far as they are 
tested by the total number of ideas suggested by the ink-blot. 

2. There are positive correlations with other tests. 

3. Contrary to the general rule, the correlations are closer for 
the women than for tin* men. 

(). Summary for thk Five Tests Involving Memory, 
Recognition, or Imagination 

So far as sex <lifTenme.es are discernible in these tests, the 
indications an* that women are more suggestible than men. The 
difference between the sexes is clear in Recognition of Bonn 
(checkerboard) and Position (letters) and in the Ink-blot test, 
less clear in Re cognition of Size , not dear in Memory for Pictures, 

All of tin* experiments of this group fall very far short of 
tin* ideal. In three of them a comparatively large proportion of 
the subjects remain entirely unaffected by the suggestion: Form, 
22 to 37 per cent; Position , 40 per cent; Size, 21 to 31 per cent. 
No graded index of suggestibility is afforded by any of them 
save* the Ink-blot , and consequently it is not possible to make 
accurate measurements of individual differences. This fact; pre¬ 
vents tin* calculation of coefficients of correlation for these tests. 
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VI 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE REMAINING 
EXPERIMENTS 

All of the experiments which remain to he described follow 
a radically different method from that of those which have been 
described so far. Moreover, very few persons took part in these 
later experiments who had been subjects in the earlier ones. 
For these reasons it is not possible to make comparisons of indi¬ 
vidual records between what follows and what has gone before. 

All but one of the tests now to be described were performed 
at a single sitting. This sitting was preceded, however, by an¬ 
other sitting at which records were made without any suggestions. 
The preliminary records obtained at the first sitting were used 
as standards by which to measure the effect of the suggestions 
which w T ere given at the second sitting. The interval between 
the two sittings was usually three weeks. Proper enquiries were 
made to avoid the risk of including the records of any persons 
w T ho might be in the possession of improper information at either 
test. 

All of these tests involved some variation of a single sug¬ 
gestion which was repeated in the various tests in a form deter¬ 
mined by the special conditions of that particular test. This 
suggestion had the general form of an assertion that “most 
persons do so and so 7 ’; for example, “most persons overestimate 
the weight of the jug.” It so happens, of course, that such a 
statement is generally either true or false, and in order to com¬ 
pensate, as far as possible, for this difficulty, two opposite forms 
of the suggestion were employed in each experiment. The second 
form (which will be referred to as B) was the contrary of the 
first form (A) ; thus if the first said “most persons overesti¬ 
mate,” the second form said “most persons underestimate.” 
When one subject had been given the suggestion in form A, the 
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next subject of the same sex was given the suggestion in form B, 
so that in the end about half of the men and half of the women 
had received the suggestion in one form and the other half of 
each sex had received the suggestion in the other form. 

The suggestions were given, as before, in a sheet of type¬ 
written directions, but with a material difference. The subject 
had first been through the test without suggestion and when he 
came for the second sitting the suggestion was added to the 
directions which he had had when he first performed the experi¬ 
ment without suggestion. As an introduction to the suggestive 
statements there was also a preliminary statement which read 
as follows: 

GENEBAL STIPPLEMENTABY DIBECTIONS 
To what extent can one's judgment be helped by knowing the results 
obtained by a number of other people? These experiments are exactly 
the same as those you took part in before, but in every case the directions 
give you some information about the judgments which other people have 
made. These statements are written in red. You are asked to pay especial 
attention to these statements in each ease. It is the purpose of this part 
of the experiment to discover how much such statements will help you. 

Each set of specific directions for a test was presented on a 
separate sheet of the little booklet of directions, and immedi¬ 
ately after the directions which had been given at the first sitting 
appeared the word “Note” and the statement of the suggestion, 
printed in red ink. What was there printed in red will appear 
in italics in the following pages. 

The experimenter was expected to see that the subject read 
the preliminary statement before he began work, and that he 
read each suggestive statement before he began upon the test in 
question. But, unfortunately, it can not be assumed that all 
of the subjects gave the same amount of attention to the pre¬ 
liminary statement, or that they gave it the same interpretation; 
and there is little ground for supposing that with different ex¬ 
perimenters the suggestive notes exerted a uniform influence over 
different subjects. This mode of presenting the suggestion is 
not as satisfactory as the method adopted in the earlier experi¬ 
ments, in which the suggestion was inseparably incorporated in 
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the body of the directions and in the manipulation of the experi¬ 
ment itself. Yet this more open form of suggestion, as employed 
in the experiments which are about to be described, is not with¬ 
out its advantages. 

We shall be particularly interested in discovering whether the 
individual and sex differences which have emerged rather clearly 
from the experiments in which the suggestion was surreptitious 
will still make themselves felt when the suggestion is presented 
as a separate statement and in such a form that the. subject can 
not fail to be aware of it as distinct element added to an experi¬ 
ment which was already complete in itself. 

Because of the division of the subjects for the two sets of 
directions there are not enough subjects in any one group who 
were examined by the same experimenter to warrant the pre¬ 
sentation of data for the separate experimenters. There were 
tw r enty women and twenty-four men who received the suggestions 
in the “A” form and twenty-one women and nineteen men who 
received them in the “B” form. The subjects were about evenly 
distributed among five experimenters. 

The correlations for suggestibility in the different tests of 
this division have been calculated for men and women separately 
and for the A and B forms of the suggestion separately, so that 
there are four groups for which the correlations have been calcu¬ 
lated for each pair of tests. But in discussing the results it will 
frequently prove convenient to overlook the division into A and 
B, and in that event the expression ‘ ‘correlation for men” or 
“correlation for women” will be used to designate the average 
of the two coefficients, that for the A group and that for the B 
group. 
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TWO EXPERIMENTS DEALING WITH THE EFFECT OF 
SUGGESTION UPON NORMAL ILLUSIONS 

1. The Size-Weight Illusion ; 2. The Muller-Lyer Illusion 

These two experiments are practically identical in point of 
method. At the first sitting the subject was allowed to make an 
adjustment, to suit himself, in the light of whatever he might 
know about the illusions. At the second sitting he made a fresh 
adjustment in the face of a positive statement appended to the 
directions. The difference between these two adjustments is 
taken as the measure of suggestibility. 

1. The Size-Weight Illusion 

The following directions, containing no suggestion, were 
handed to the subjects at the first sitting: 

ESTIMATION OE WEIGHTS 

You will he shown a set of black weights which have been arranged 
in order from lightest to heaviest. Lift all of the weights to see how 
heavy they are, then place the large weight between the two which seem 
to you the nearest equal to it in actual weight, without regard to size. 
Do the same with the small weight. 

The set of cylindrical black wooden weights, 35 mm. in diam¬ 
eter, and ranging from 5 gm. to 100 gm. in weight, were arranged 
in order in a row about 15 cm. apart on a table. The large 
weight (82 mm. in diameter) and the small weight (22 mm. in 
diameter) were placed at their respective ends of the set and the 
subjects did not compare them directly with each other. 

The one set of suggestive statements (A) read: Note.—Most 
people judge the large weight to be much lighter than it really is, 
but judge the small weight quite accurately. 

The other statement (B) said: Note.—Most people judge the 
small weight to be much heavier than it really is, but judge the 
large weight quite accurately. 
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The effectiveness of the suggestion is measured on the basis 
of the subject’s performance at the first sitting, when no sug¬ 
gestion was given. The effect of the suggestion is regarded as 
positive in so far as the subject tends to correct what is repre¬ 
sented to him as the common mistake. The amount of the in¬ 
fluence of the suggestion has been measured by the decrease in 
the amount of the illusion in that part of the illusion to which 
the suggestive statement applies. In the A directions the sug¬ 
gestion applies only to the estimation of the large weight, and 
in the B directions only to the estimation of the small weight. 
In both cases, however, the positive effect of the suggestion is 
to reduce the amount of the illusion, and the amount of this 
reduction has been taken as the index of suggestibility. 

It might reasonably be thought, however, that a second test 
would show a smaller error even without the suggestion. In this 
connection it may be observed that the suggestion does not apply 
directly to the estimation of the small weight in the A group 
nor to the estimation of the large weight in the B group. In 
those cases the second estimate is only slightly more accurate 
(less illusion) than the first estimate. But when the suggestion 
does apply (to the large weight for the A group and the small 
weight for the B group) the second estimate is much better than 
the first. The figures given below are the amount of the average 
error, that is, the average amount of the illusion, in grams, for 
the large weight and for the small weight, in the first test (always 
without suggestion), and in the second test (partly with and 
partly without suggestion, depending on the wording of the 
statement). 

A Group 

Large Small 
weight weight 

First test, no suggestion . 20.8 16.6 

Second test, no suggestion. 15.3 

Second test, with suggestion. 15.0 . 

There can be no doubt that the suggestion operates normally 
to reduce very greatly the amount of the usual illusion. This 


B Group 

Large Small 
weight weight 

22.0 16.5 

20.7 
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can be made clearer by considering the results without regard 
to whether the error occurred on the small or large weight. 
Then the average error of the first trial is 19 grams, the average 
error of the second trial without suggestion is 18 grams, and the 
average error of the second trial with suggestion is only 11.5 
grams. 

The fundamental facts regarding sex differences in this ex¬ 
periment are contained in the following table. The figures show 
the average amount of the illusion, in grams, under the various 
conditions mentioned. 


A Group B Group 

_A_ _A... 




r First 

Second 

r First 

Second 

Subjects 

Weight 

test 

test 

test 

test 


20 women 

Large 

23.8 

16.3 (with sug.) 

24.9 

22.7 

(no sug.) 

24 men 

Large 

18.4 

14.0 (with sug.) 

18.8 

18.6 

(no sug.) 

21 women 

Small 

18.8 

17.0 (no sug.) 

17.5 

11.8 

(with sug.) 

19 men 

Small 

14.8 

14.0 (no sug.) 

15.4 

5.9 

(with sug.) 


A simple analysis of these figures shows that the average 
amount of the effect of the suggestion in reducing the size of the 
illusion, in grams, is as follows: 

A Group B Group A and B 

Women 7.5 5.7 6.6 

Men 4.4 9.5 6.6 

From this it appears that there is no sex difference for the 

entire experiment, taken as a whole. The women are more sug¬ 
gestible in the A portion and the men more suggestible in the 
B portion, but when the data for both portions are combined it 
appears that the average influence of the suggestion is exactly 
the same for both sexes. 

But, while the crude data for this experiment give no consist¬ 
ent sex difference in suggestibility, there are certain corrections 
which ought, probably, to be considered before arriving at a 
conclusion. In the first place, the women are more apt than men 
to reduce the amount of the illusion in the second trial in that 
part of the work in which the directions assert that most pei- 
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sons judge quite accurately. 5 ’ The extent of this tendency is 
revealed in the following figures. These figures show the aver¬ 
age amount by which the illusion is reduced in the second test 
when the suggestion does not apply to the weight considered. 

A Group B Group A and B 
Women 1.8 2.2 2.0 

Men 0.8 0.2 0'.5 


It is probably just that the amount of the reduction in the 
illusion which has been attributed to the suggestion should be 
diminished by the amount of reduction which would occur in 
the second trial even without the suggestion. If this is done, 
we get the following figures to show the net effect of the sug¬ 
gestion in reducing the illusion. 

Large Small 
weight weight Both 


Women, decrease second trial with suggestion . 7.5 5.7 6.6 

Women, decrease second trial without suggestion .... 1.8 2.2 2.0 

Women , net decrease due to suggestion . 5.7 3.5 4.6 

Men, decrease second trial with suggestion . 4.4 9.5 6.6 

Men, decrease second trial without suggestion . 0.8 0.2 0.5 

Men, net decrease due to suggestion .‘ 3.6 9.3 6.1 


This treatment of the data makes it appear that the men are 
more suggestible, and there is still another correction to be made 
which tends to strengthen this inference. Reference to the fun¬ 
damental table on page 373 shows that the illusion itself, with¬ 
out regard to suggestion, is much stronger for the women than 
for the men. When the figures are combined we obtain the fol¬ 
lowing averages for the first test, before any suggestion had been 
given, for the absolute amount of the illusion in grams: 


Large 

weiglit 

Women 24.4 
Men 18.6 


Small 

weiglit Average 
18.4 21.4 

15.1 17.0 


Now if, instead of regarding the effect of the suggestion in 
the light of an absolute amount of weight (so many grams), we 
regard it as a proportion of the original amount of the illusion, 
we obtain the following figures. These figures show the effect 
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of the suggestion in reducing the amount of the illusion, ex¬ 
pressed in per cent of the original amount of the illusion. 



A Set 
Large 
weight 

B Set 
Small 
weight 

Both 

W omen 

23% 

19% 

22% 

Men 

19 

62 

36 


Or if, instead of the net (corrected) amount of the reduction, 
we take the uncorrected, crude, amount of it: 

A Set B Set 
Large Small 
weight weight Both 

* Women 31% 31% 31% 

Men 24 63 39 

The result of these corrections makes it appear that men are 
more suggestible than women under the B form of the suggestion, 
and when the two forms are considered together, but not under 
the A form. 

Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who were 
induced by the suggestion in the second trial to reduce the amount of the 
illusion by the number of grams indicated. The number of grams given 
as the amount of the reduction of the illusion is the difference between 
the estimate made at the first trial, when there was no suggestion, and 
the estimate made at the second trial, under the influence of the suggestion. 
A negative figure means that the amount of the illusion was increased 
instead of being decreased at the second trial in spite of the admonition 
of the suggestive statement. 

Full Table Condensed Table 


Amount 



Amount 



of reduction 

Women 

Men 

of reduction 

Women 

Men 

—20 g. and less ... 

.... 4.9% 

0.0% 

—5 g. and less. 

. 12% 

30% 

—15 g. 

.... 0.0 

2.3 

0 or negative ... 

. 29 

42 

—TO o* 

0.0 

11.6 

5 or 10 g. 

. 49 

23 

- LU s. 

.. 7.3 

16.3 

15 g. or over . 

. 22 

34 

u &. 

o g. 

.... 17.1 

11.6 

20 g. or over . 

. 12 

16 

5 g. 

.... 22.0 

11.6 




10 g. 

. 26.8 

11.6 




15 g. 

. 9.7 

18.6 




20 g. 

. 2.4 

7.0 




25 g. 

. 4.9 

2.3 




30 g. 

. 2.4 

2.3 




35 g. 

. 0.0 

2.3 




40 g. 

. 2.4 

2.3 
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The correlations between the rankings in this test and the 
rankings in other tests bear indications of a sex difference which 
has been noted frequently before, namely, that the correlations 
are more apt to be distinctly positive for the men than for the 
women. There are twelve correlations to be considered for each 
sex, for there are two correlations with each of the other six tests 
with which this one is correlated because of the division of the 
data on the basis of the A and B directions. Of the twelve for 
the women, six are negative, but nine of the twelve for men are 
positive. 

There is no particular test with which this one is closely re¬ 
lated if we judge by the indices of correlation. The other illu¬ 
sion test (the Miiller-Lyer, to be described in the next section), 
which has many points of outward resemblance with this test, 
does not show a high or consistently positive correlation with it. 

i 

Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Experiment With the Size- 
Weight Illusion and Suggestibility in Six Other Tests 



Women 

Women 

Men 

Men 


A 

B 

A 

B 

Miiller-Lyer 

.05 

.21 

—.11 

.09 

Distance 

—.09 

—.28 

.33 

.29 

Weight 

.07 

—.29 

.38 

—.42 

Rectangle 

—.14 

—.26 

.22 

.53 

Triangle 

—.32 

.33 

.12 

.38 

Cross 

.02 

.05 

.28 

—.15 


The results of this experiment may be summarized as follows: 

1. Men are probably subject to the suggestion to a greater 
extent than women, although more men than women resist it. 

2. There is a positive correlation between this test and a 
majority of the other tests for men, but not for women. 

2. Muller-Lyer Illusion 

The directions which were handed to the subject at the first 

sitting were as follows: 

ESTIMATION OE LENGTH OF LINES 
You will be shown an example of the visual illusion called the Miiller- 
Lyer illusion. It is so arranged that one arrowhead is adjustable in each 
figure. You are asked to adjust figure A (< - >) and figure B (>—-<) so 
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that the line between the arrowheads appears to be equal to the standard 
line, M, in both eases. 

The drawings were placed in a frame on a table so that the 
subject adjusted them while standing up. The drawings were 
arranged in the manner indicated in the figure below. The 
standard line between the two forms of the illusion was 20 cm. 
long. The right-hand angle of each illusion figure was drawn 
on a separate card which could be moved back and forth in a 
track by the subject until he got it to suit him. The lines them¬ 
selves did not move and the ends of them did not tally with one 
another. 



Fig. 21 

The supplementary statement containing the suggestion read 
as follows for the A set: Note.—Most persons make the line in 

figure A (<- >) much too long, but judge the line in figure B 

(>—<) quite accurately. 

The other set of directions (B) read: Note.—Most persons 
make the line in figure B (>—<) much too short, but judge the 
line in figure A (< - >) quite accurately. 
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The influence of the suggestion was measured, just as in the 
last experiment ( Size-Weight Illusion ), by taking the difference 
between the first adjustment, made without any suggestion, and 
the adjustment made at the second sitting, when there was a 
suggestion. It may be assumed, for the purpose of obtaining 
an index of suggestibility, that the second adjustment would be 
the same as the first, except for the effect of the suggestion which 
accompanies the second directions. In what sense this assump¬ 
tion is correct may be seen from the following figures. These 
figures show the actual amount of the illusion, for each of the 
two figures, in the first trial when there is no suggestion, and in 
the second trial, when there is suggestion or is none, according 
to the wording of the directions. The numbers indicate milli¬ 
meters. 


A Group B Group 






Arrow- 

Feather- 

Arrow- 

Feather 

head 

head 

head 

head 

figure 

figure 

figure 

figure 


First test, no suggestion . 

.. 27 

9 

28 

11 

Second test, no suggestion . 

.. — 

17 

31 

— 

Second test, with suggestion .... 

.. 19 

__ 

— 

4 


The effect of the suggestion is to reduce the amount of the 
illusion. The above figures show that the illusion is not reduced, 
but is considerably increased, in the second trial unless the sug¬ 
gestion is present. A combination of these numbers shows that 
the illusion amounts to 19 mm. in the first trial and to 24 mm. 
in the second trial when no suggestion is made; but when there 
is a suggestion it amounts to only 12 mm. 

The essential facts regarding sex differences in this experi¬ 
ment are to be found in the following table. The numbers show 


A Group B Group 



Illusion 

^First 

Second 

1 First 

Second 

Subjects 

figure 

test 

test 

test 

test 

20 women 

Arrow 

36 

25 (with sug.) 

28 

34 (no sug.) 

24 men 

Arrow 

19 

13 (with sug.) 

29* 

28 (no sug.) 

21 women 

Feather 

15 

20 (no sug.) 

12 

5 (with sug.) 

19 men 

Feather 

5 

14 (no sug.) 

10 

4 (with sug.) 
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the average amount of the illusion, that is, the difference be¬ 
tween the length of the standard line and the length of the 
illusion figure as adjusted by the subject. The amounts are 
given in millimeters. 

A simple analysis of these figures shows that the average 
amount of the effect of the suggestion in reducing the size of the 
illusion is as follows, in millimeters: 

A Group B Group A and B 
Women 11 7 9 

Men 6 6 6 

These figures indicate that the women are influenced by the 
suggestion to a greater extent than the men. But there are 
certain corrections which should probably be considered before 
a final inference is drawn. There is a difference, as has been 
noted, between the two trials when no suggestion is given, and 
it is probably legitimate to add the amount of this difference to 
the crude measure of the suggestion. The average amount of 
the increase of the illusion in the second trial in that part of 
the work in which the suggestive statement merely asserts that 
most persons ‘‘ judge quite accurately ’ ’ is as follows: 

A Group B Group A and B 
Women 6 5 5.5 

Men —1 9 4 

When these amounts are added to the crude measure of the 
influence of the suggestion the following figures result: 

Arrow Feather Both 


Women, decrease second trial with suggestion . 11 7 9 

Women, increase second trial without suggestion . 6 5 5.5 

Women, net change due to suggestion . 17 IS 15 

Men, decrease second tiial with suggestion . 6 6 6 

Men, increase second trial without suggestion . —1 9 4 

Men, net change due to suggestion . 5 15 10 


From this it appears that the women are more suggestible 
for the arrow figure (suggestion A), but not for the feather 
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figure, and that they are more suggestible if results are com¬ 
bined for the two figures. But we still have to consider the fact 
that the illusion itself, without other suggestion, is more effective 
with the women than with the men. This may be seen from 
the following figures, which show the amount of the illusion, in 
millimeters, for the first trial, before any suggestions had been 
offered. 



Arrow 

Feather 

Both 

Women 

32 

14 

23 

Men 

24 

8 

17 


Now, if we regard the effect of the suggestion in reducing the 
illusion, not as an absolute number of millimeters but as a 
fraction of the amount of the illusion itself, we obtain the fol¬ 
lowing figures. These figures show the effect of the suggestion 
in reducing the illusion expressed as a percent of the original 
amount, of the illusion. 



A (Jrout) 

B Croup 



(Arrow) 

( Feather) 

Both 

Women 

53% 

«<>% 

65% 

Men 

21 

187 

59 


Or, if we base the percent; upon the uncorrected, crude, 
amount of the effee.t of the suggestion in reducing the illusion: 



A Croup 

B Croup 

Both 


( Arrow ) 

(Foathor) 

Women 

34% 

50% 

39% 

Men 

25 

75 

35 


From any of the points of view which have been proposed 
tlie women appear more suggestible in the ease of the arrow 
figure, and in the average for the two figures, but not for the 
feather figure 1 . 

An inspection of the distribution of the different, degrees 
of suggestibility which is shown in the graph (fig. 22) confirms 
the evidence from the average figures that the women are more 
suggestible. Some 35 per cent, of the men show no effect, or a 
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—20 —15 —5 5 15 25 35 

or or or or or or or 

less —10 0 10 20 30 more 


Pig. 22—Miiller-Lyer Illusion. Light line, women; dark line, men. 

negative effect, of the suggestion, while only 22 per cent of the 
women resist the suggestion in this way. About the same pro¬ 
portion of men as women show a small positive influence (5 or 
10 mm.), but a larger proportion of the women show a large 
positive effect. Of the women, 20 per cent are influenced to an 
extent greater than 25 mm., while only 12 per cent of the men 
are influenced to that extent. It may be of interest to note that 
for these last-mentioned women, one-fifth of all the women, the 
influence of the suggestion (25 mm. or more) is actually greater 
than the average amount, for all the women, of the Miiller-Lyer 
illusion itself. 
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Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who were 
induced by the suggestion to reduce the amount of the illusion by a stated 
number of millimeters. The number of millimeters given as the amount 
of the reduction of the illusion is the difference between the adjustment 
made at the first trial, when there was no suggestion, and the adjustment 
made at the second trial, under the influence of the suggestion. A nega¬ 
tive figure means that the amount of the illusion was increased instead 
of being decreased at the second trial in spite of the admonition of the 
suggestive statement. 

Full Table Condensed Table 


Amount 



Amount 



of reduction 

Women 

Men 

of reduction 

■Women 

Men 

—30 mm. or less .... 

.. 4.9% 

2.3% 

0 or negative .... 

.. 22% 

35% 

—25 mm. 

.. 2.4 

0.0 

5 or 10 mm. 

.. 32 

35 

—20 mm. 

.. 0.0 

7.0 

15 mm. or over .. 

. 46 

30 

—15 mm. 

.. 4.9 

4.7 

20 mm. or over .. 

.. 24 

19 

—10 mm. 

.. 2.4 

9.3 

25 mm. or over .. 

.. 20 

12 

— 5 mm. ... 

.. 7.3 

2.3 




0 mm.. 

.. 0.0 

9.3 




5 mm.. 

.. 12.2 

13.9 




10 mm.. 

.. 19.5 

20.9 




15 mm.. 

.. 21.9 

11.6 




20 mm.. 

.. 4.9 

7.0 




25 mm.. 

.. 7.3 

2.3 




30 mm.. 

.. 9.8 

4.7 




35 mm. or more . 

.. 2.4 

4.7 





The correlation of this test is not high with any of the other 
six, except perhaps Triangle, and the latter is a test which has 
comparatively high correlations with nearly all of the- others. 
Negative correlations are c almost as frequent as positive ones in 
the present case. 


Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Test With the Muller - 
Lyer Illusion and Suggestibility in Six Other Tests 



Women 

Women 

Men 

Men 


A 

B 

A 

B 

Size-Weight 

.05 

.21 

—.11 

.09 

Distance 

.00 

.24 

—.01 

.12 

Weight 

—.30 

—.31 

—.14 

—.07 

Rectangle 

—.04 

.02 

—.24 

—.15 

Triangle 

.16* 

.39 

.21 

.20 

Cross 

—.13 

.34 

.06 

.21 


I 
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In conclusion it may be said for this experiment that: 

1. Women are probably more suggestible than men. 

2. Positive correlations with other tests are only slightly more 
frequent than negative ones. 

3. Contrary to the general rule, more positive correlations 
appear with women than with men. 

3. Conclusions Concerning the Two Experiments With 

Illusions 

Both of these experiments are based on the assumption that 
most persons will take advantage of a hint which is given them 
concerning the nature of the mistakes made by others and, by 
implication, by themselves as well, and that the second estimate 
will show a tendency to correct what is supposed to be the com¬ 
mon mistake. As a matter of fact, most persons do act in this 
way. In the Size-Weight Illusion there is a tendency, it is true, 
to reduce the illusion even for that part of the work in which 
the directions assert that “most persons judge quite accurately,” 
but the tendency to reduce the illusion is much stronger when 
the directions suggest such a reduction ,* 71 per cent of the women 
and 58 per cent of the men respond in the way that was ex¬ 
pected. With the Miiller-Lyer Illusion the amount of the illu¬ 
sion is increased in the absence of a hint, so that the reduction 
of it under the influence of the suggestion is not open to any 
question; in that case 78 per cent of the women and 65 per cent 
of the men respond in the way that was expected. Both experi¬ 
ments may be regarded as successful in so far as they obtain a 
response from a large proportion of the subjects. Unfortunately 
they leave a good deal to be desired when it comes to the meas¬ 
urement of the responses which are obtained. 

The sex differences which develop in these experiments are 
not entirely clear. In both of them a larger proportion of the 
women than of the men follow the direction of the hint which 
is given and react as it was expected that “ suggestible ” persons 
would react. But the measurement of the magnitude of the 
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influence of the suggestion reveals contradictions. Men are sug¬ 
gestible to a greater extent in the Size-Weight Illusion on the 
whole, but not in one part of it; and women are more suggestible 
in the Muller-Lyer Illusion , but not in one part of it. 

In connection with the sex difference, it may be of interest 
to note that the extent of the illusions themselves, when no 
additional suggestions are made, is considerably greater among 
the women than among the men. 

Neither of these tests correlates very well with the other 
tests of this division. Furthermore, they do not correlate well 
with each other. In spite of the close resemblance of the two 
in the manner of their administration and in the method of 
scoring the results, it appears from the correlations that a person 
who yields readily to one of them has nearly as good a chance as 
anyone else of escaping from the snares of the other. 


VIII 

TWO EXPEKIMENTS DEALING WITH THE EFFECT OF 
SUGGESTION UPON THE ESTIMATION 
OF MAGNITUDE 

1. Estimation or Distance ; 2. Estimation or Weight 

These two experiments are very much alike. At the first 
sitting the subject was asked to make an estimate of a weight, 
and of the length of a string, and at the second sitting he was 
again asked for an estimate of the same weight and distance. 
The difference between the two estimates is assumed to be due 
to the influence of the suggestion which was given with the 
directions for the second test. Unfortunately there was no way 
of obtaining a direct measure of the amount of change which 
would have occurred between the two estimates if there had 
been no suggestion, but a comparison of the results of the two 
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suggestions, the influence of which was in opposite directions, 
partly obviates this difficulty. 

A special difficulty, which was encountered to some extent 
in all of the experiments of this entire division, but which be¬ 
comes particularly obvious in these experiments, is that persons 
whose memory is good will recollect at the second sitting the 
judgments which they made at the first sitting. The fact that 
such people repeat at the second test the estimate made at the 
first sitting is not always attributable to lack of suggestibility, 
but may be due to greater tenacity of memory. In the estima¬ 
tion of distance, 18 per cent of the subjects gave exactly the 
same estimate in the second test that they had given in the first 
test. In the estimation of weight, 17 per cent gave exactly the 
same estimate. Only three persons among those who gave the 
same estimate for the weight also gave the same estimate for the 
distance. 


1. Estimation op Distance 

The original directions, containing no suggestion, were as 
follows: 

ESTIMATION OE DISTANCE 

You will be shown a white cord suspended from the skylight. Yoi 
are asked to estimate the distance on this cord from the marker near th. 
top to the marker near the bottom. Do not try to estimate by compariso: 
with parts of the building, or anything of that kind, but only by lookinj 
directly at the cord itself. The slat nailed to the railing gives the lengtl 
of one foot to aid you in making the estimate. Make the estimate a 
accurately as you can in feet and inches. 

A white cord 2 mm. thick was hung from the skylight dowi 
into the stairwell with one marker (a spool) at a distance o 
about fifteen feet above the floor and in front of the subject an< 
the other about four feet below his feet. Under the eircum 
stances it was extremely hard to find any known distance witl 
which to compare the length indicated on the string. The one 
foot standard was nailed to the railing of the well directly ii 
front of the subject. 
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The accuracy with which the distance is estimated is a matter 
of some interest quite apart from any effect of suggestion. The 
distance was overestimated by 58 per cent of the men and by 
63 per cent of the women. The average overestimation among 
the men is 2.2 feet, and among the women 1.9 feet. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the actual number of persons of either sex 
whose estimate departed from the true distance of 19 feet by 
the number of feet stated. 


Kslimati* Women 

5 foot, or more too short .. 2 

4 foot too short . 3 

3 foot too short . 3 

2 foot too short . 3 

1 foot too short . 3 

Exactly riglit 1 

1 foot too long . 8 

2 foot too long . 2 

3 foot too long .. 6 

4 foot too long .. 1 

5 foot too long .. 2 

6 foot too long . 3 

7 foot too long ........................... 0 

8 foot too long ............................ 1 

9 foot too long . 1 

11 foot, too long. . 2 

13 foot too long ............................ 0 


Actual 

Men estimate 
0 

0 15 ft. 

6 
2 
7 

3 19 

4 20 


4 

3 25 

1 
0 
0 

3 30 

1 


41 43 


A somewhat uneven distribution of the judgments arises from 
the tendency to make the estimate in a round number of feet, 
20, 25, or 30 feet. The most common estimate for both men and 
women is not, far from the true distance. The eases scatter out 
much more over the estimates which are too great than over those 
which arc too small. This corresponds to a feeling which the 
subjects often expressed by saying “not less than 18 feet,” “not 
less than 20 fed,” etc. Apparently there is a strong tendency 
to fix a lower limit below which an estimate is very improbable, 
while the upper limit is indefinite. The feeling is that the-dis- 
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tanee is surely not less than a certain amount hut may he a greal 
deal more. This point will be reverted to in discussing the ex¬ 
periment upon the Estimate of Weight, which comes next. 

It may he noted now that one of the suggestive statements 
(B, given below) was in accord with the general tendency tc 
overestimate the distance, for it said that most people make the 
estimate too small, and that, of course, encourages the tendency 
to make it too large. This suggestion, which is in accord with 
the spontaneous tendency of the subjects, proves to be effective 
with more persons and to a greater extent than the other sug¬ 
gestion. 

The suggestive note appended to one set of directions (A) 
for the second sitting said: Note.—Most persons judge the 
distance to be longer than it really is. The other (B) set said 
“shorter 7 ’ instead of “longer”. 

The data of the following table show that the second estimate 
was really influenced, in the average, by the suggestive statement. 
The figures show the average estimate of the distance, in feet, 
in the first test, when there was no suggestion, and in the second 
test, when there was a suggestion. The mean variation of the 


average estimate is also shown. 

Suggestion A 

Suggestion B 


to make shorter 

... A 

to make longer 


Feet 

M.V. 

Feet 

M.V. 

Women, first test, no suggestion .. 

. 21.2 

3.4 

20.6 

3.4 

Women, second test, with suggestion .. 

. 20.0 

3.1 

23.0 

3.9 

Women, effect of suggestion . 

. 1.2 


2.4 


Men, first test, no suggestion . 

. 21.0 

3.4 

21.5 

3.6 

Men, second test, with suggestion 

...... 20.7 

3.0 

23.0 

3.6 

Men, effect of suggestion . 

. 0.3 


1.5 



The average of the second estimate differs from the average 
of the first estimate in the direction of the suggestion for both 
men and women and for both forms of the suggestion. 

Yet, hi spite of the convincing consistency of the averages, 
the following figures show that nearly half of the individuals 
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resisted the suggestion or reacted in the opposite direction. The 
figures are the proportion of all the subjects (in per cent) who 
resisted the suggestion. 



Sugges¬ 
tion A 

Sugges¬ 
tion B 

Both. 

Women 

45% 

33% 

39% 

Men 

67 

42 

56 

Both 

57 

38 

48 


The figures which have been given, together with the graph 
showing the distribution of degrees of suggestibility, indicate 
a decided difference between the sexes. The average amount of 
the influence of the suggestion is greater for women than for 
men, and a larger proportion of the women yield to the sug¬ 
gestion. Moreover, a greater proportion of the women prove 



—5 —4 —2 0 1 , 2 3, 4 5, 6 Oyer 

or or or 6 

more —3 —1 


Fig. 23—Estimation of Distance. Light line, women; dark line, men. 
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suggestible to a comparatively large extent, as may be seen from 
the graph (fig. 23). Of the women, 27 per cent change their 
estimate in the direction of the suggestion by five feet or more, 
while only 14 per cent of the men are influenced to so great an 
extent. 


Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who changed • 
their second estimate from their first by the number of feet indicated. 
A negative number of feet means a change contrary to the suggestion. 


Change in feet 

Women 

Men 

—5 or more feet. 

. 4.9 

4.7 

—3 or —4 feet. 

. 4.9 

11.6 

— 1 or — 2 feet. 

7.3 

11.6 

0 foot . 

22.0 

27.9 

1 or 2 feet. 

. 12.2 

18.6 

3 or 4 feet. 

. 22.0 

11.6 

5 or 6 feet. 

. 17.1 

9.3 

Over 6 feet. 

. 9.7 

4.7 


Special note must be made, in interpreting the table above, 
of the fact that the figures entered opposite zero include all the 
cases in which the second estimate was less than one foot dif¬ 
ferent from the first estimate. A good many changes (6 per cent 
of all the cases) of only a few inches were reported, so that the 
figures given opposite zero do not indicate the exact number of 
persons whose second estimate was precisely the same as their 
first. The figures given probably include some persons who 
remembered their first judgment and stuck to it, and also some 
who remembered their first judgment and compromised with the 
suggestion by making a change of only a few inches. 

Of the 24 separate coefficients of correlation, 14 are positive. 
The correlations with the closely analogous Estimation of Weight 
(to be described immediately) are distinctly negative in three 
cases out of four. The only high correlations are with Rectangle, 
and less clearly with Triangle and Cross, tests which are apt to 
have higher correlations on their own account. 
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Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Estimation op a Distance 
and Suggestibility in Six Other Tests 



Women 

Women 

Men 

Men 


A 

B 

A 

B 

Size-Weight 

—.09 

—.28 

.33 

.29 

Miiller-Lyer 

.00 

.24 

—.01 

.12 

Weight 

—.35 

—.16 

.25 

—.30 

Eectangle 

.47 

—.03 

.24 

.31 

Triangle 

.03 

.06 

—.02 

.64 

Cross 

.16 

.31 

.45 

—.29 


The conclusions from this experiment are: 

1. Women are decidedly more suggestible than men. 

2. There is a majority of positive correlations between this 
test and other tests. 

3. The correlations are more distinctly positive for men than 
for women. 

2. Estimation op Weight 

This experiment is very similar to the one just described. 
The first (non-suggestive) directions were: 

ESTIMATION OP WEIGHT 

You will be given a jug of water and a one-pound weight. You are 
asked to estimate the weight of the jug of water by lifting it. Make the 
estimate as accurately as you can in pounds and fractions of a pound. 

Enough water had been put into a corked two-gallon demi¬ 
john to make it weigh 17 pounds. An ordinary one-pound iron 
disc weight, such as is used with balances, was also given to the 
subject. The subject could take the weight in one hand while 
he hefted the jug with the other. 

The estimates of the weight of the jug of water were many 
of them very inaccurate. There was a strong tendency among 
both men and women to underestimate the weight; 71 per cent 
of the women and 72 per cent of the men underestimated the 
weight by a pound or more. The average underestimation 
among the men was 4.1 pounds and among the women 3.3 pounds. 
The following figures show the actual number of persons of 
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either sex who made an estimate departing from the actual 
weight of 17 pounds by the number of pounds indicated. 


Estimate 

Women 

Men 

Actual 

estimate 

More than 12 pounds too light ... 

. 1 

1 


12 pounds too light . 

. 3 

3 

5 lbs. 

11 pounds too light . 

. 2 

2 


10 pounds too light ....'. 

. 0 

1 


9 pounds too light . 

. 1 

2 


8 pounds too light . 

. 2 

2 


7 pounds too light . 

. 6 

7 

10 

6 pounds too light . 

. 0 

1 


5 pounds too light . 

. 5 

6 

12 

4 pounds too light . 

. 0 

0 


3 pounds too light . 

. 1 

2 


2 pounds too light . 

. 6 

2 

15 

1 pound too light . 

2 

2 


Exactly right . 

. 0 

1 

17 

1 pound too heavy . 

. 1 

2 


2 pounds too heavy . 

. 0 

0 


3 pounds too heavy . 

. 9 

6 

20 

4 pounds too heavy . 

. 0 

1 


5 pounds too heavy .1. 

. 0 

1 


6 pounds too heavy . 

. 0 

0 


7 pounds too heavy . 

. 0 

1 


8 pounds too heavy . 

2 

0 

25 


41 43 

There is a marked tendency to make a large proportion of the 
estimates in round numbers, 5, 10, 12, 15, or 20 pounds, partic¬ 
ularly the last. This tendency is responsible for a very irregular 
distribution of the judgments. One effect of this is that no dis¬ 
tinct mode can be made out. The commonest estimate is 20 
pounds, but there are very few other estimates near that, and 
the next commonest estimate is 10 pounds. Probably the mode 
should be taken at 10 to 12 pounds, an underestimation of from 
5 to 7 pounds. The estimations run down to absurdly small 
amounts; about 10 per cent of the subjects, both men and women, 
estimate the 17 pounds at 5 pounds or less. 

In this experiment, as in the one last described (Estimation 
of Distance), the B form of the suggestion, encouraging an in- 
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crease of the estimate, was more effective than the other form, 
but in this experiment there is a natural tendency, without the 
suggestion, to underestimate rather than to overestimate, and 
this tendency is accompanied by a feeling which is the contrary 
of the feeling in Distance, In Distance there is a tendency to 
overestimate , accompanied by a feeling that the distance is “not 
less than” a certain amount, and may be more, while in Weight 
the tendency is to underestimate and to feel that the weight is 
“not more than 11 a certain amount, and may be less. The con¬ 
clusion is forced upon us that the greater effectiveness of the 
P) suggestion can not depend upon either the tendency to under¬ 
estimate or to overestimate or upon the peculiar feelings which 
accompany these tendencies. It is possible that the individuals 
who received the B suggestion were really more suggestible in¬ 
dividuals than those who received the. A set. 

The suggestive statement of the A set read: Note.—Most 
persons judge the weight to be heavier than it really is. The B 
set read “lighter 11 instead of “heavier”. 

The degree of suggestibility was measured by the change 
from the first to the second estimate. The following table proves 
that the average change was in, the. direction indicated by the 
suggest ion. The figures show the average estimate of the weight 
in the first test, when there was no suggestion, and in the second 
test, when there was a, suggestion. They give the amount in 
pounds. The moan variation of the average estimate is also 
shown. 


"Women, first test, no suggestion ....... 

Women, second test, with suggestion 
Women, effect of sufigestion. ...... ........ 

Men, first test, no suggestion ....... 

Men, second test, with suggestion ..... 
Men, effect of suggestion ......... -. 


Suggestion A 
to make lighter 

Suggestion K 
to make heavier 

Pounds 

M.V. 

Pounds 

M.V. 

14.1 

5.0 

13.3 

4.7 

11.4 

2.7 

18.1 

7.5 

18.7 


4.8 


mo 

4.5 

12.8 

4.5 

12.5 

4.4 

16.2 

3.8 

of) 


S.4 
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Both men and women reduce the second estimate when told 
(A) that most persons overestimate, and they increase the second 
estimate if they are told that m^ost persons underestimate (B). 
Yet, in spite of the consistent average figures, there were a con¬ 
siderable number of persons who failed to respond to the sug¬ 
gestion or who made the second estimate in a way contrary to 
the intent of the suggestion. The following figures show the 
proportion (in per cent) of the subjects who failed to respond 
according to the suggestion. 



Sugges¬ 
tion A 

Sugges¬ 
tion B 

Both 

Women 

40% 

29% 

34% 

Men 

50 

31 

42 

Both 

45 

30 

38 


While the number of persons who resist the suggestion is 
smaller than in the preceding test ( Distance ), it is still large. 



—5 —4 0 1 , 2 3 , 4 5 , 6 7 

or to or 

more —1 more 

Fig. 24—Estimation of Weight. Light line, women; dark line, men. 

Sex differences appear in this test which are very similar to 
those in the last. The average amount of the influence of the 
suggestion is greater for women than for men, as was shown 
above, and more men resist the suggestion or react negatively, 
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as is also shown above. The graphs for the distribution of the 
degrees of suggestibility show that a larger proportion of the 
women are influenced to a comparatively great extent. Of the 
women, 39 per cent change as much as 5 pounds or more, and 
17 per cent change as much as 9 pounds or more, while the cor¬ 
responding figures for men are only 26 per cent and 2.3 per cent 
respectively. There can be no doubt that the second judgment 
of tlu i women is much more gravely affected by the suggestion 
than that of the men. 

PitKtu r KNev ok Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the peivcntilc proportion of the subjects who changed 
their second estimate from their first; by the number of pounds indicated. 
A negative number of pounds menus a change contrary to the suggestion. 


(’hunge in pounds 

Women 

Mon 

7 or more pounds ......... 

......... 4.9 

2.a 

* o or 0 pounds ........... 

......... 4.9 

2.3 

a or A pounds ........... 

......... 2.4 

7.0 

1 or C pounds ........... 

......... 4.9 

9.3 

0 pound ........................... 

......... 17.1 

20.9 

1 or 2 pounds 

. 14.<> 

1(5.3 

d or a pounds .... 

12 2 

1(5.3 

H or b pounds 

......... 17.1 

18.(5 

7 or S pounds ................. 

......... 4.9 

4.7 

0 or H) pounds 

......... 4.9 

0.0 

11 or 1L* pounds ............ 

......... 0.0 

2.3 

Over 12 pounds ............. 

......... 12.2 

0.0 


The distribution for the* men is much more compact than 
that for the women. Tin 4 women show a peculiar tendency to 
produce a disproportionate number of individuals who are either 
extremely suggestible or extremely resistant, so that their judg¬ 
ments fall very far away from the normal. 

Only six of tin* twenty-four separate coefficients of correla¬ 
tion are positive. This is the only one of the seven experiments 
of this division which shows a distinct preponderance of negative 
correlations. The* coefficients of correlation do not. give* indica¬ 
tions of a close* relation between this test and any of the* otlmrs; 
the* correlation with the* fms\s* experiment, is the only one with a 
positive* average for the* four instances, and that is consistently 
negative* for women. 
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roRRKI*ATlONS BETWEEN HlUiOKNTUUMTV IN THE KSTlMVTtoN OV \\ EIOtlT AN!» 
HrooKSTimt ity ix Six UTiirts Timm 



Wi muni 

Witim'si 

XWn 

NMi 


X 

n 

X 

tl 

Size-Weight 

.07 

,* l \k 

,;;s 

.-42 

M tiller* bye r 

,;io 

;ii 

,14 

,07 

IHstanee 

,0*1 

.to 


To 

lOn-tungU* 

Jill 

.00 

,00 


Triangle 

,21 

. i -» 


,41 

t’rohs 

.07 

.t;i 

.17 

,:U 


Thin experiment leads to the following eonelwsiouH: 

1 , Women are distinetly more intlueneed by the suggestion 
than men. 

2 , Suggestibility in thin experiment i* not positively eorre* 
luted with suggestibility in other tests, 

2 , Tin* tendency to negative correlation is less «UmI tin*t mining 
tin* men than among the women. 


th {ViNonrrtioNH (Ninokun isti Tim Two hxmiu m nvrs I to vmxe 
With thk Kstim \ti«*n on M vumtuioh 

In both of these experiments the average judgments show 
that the suggestion is really effective, Vet there are a eoiisht’ 

enthle number of persons who are able to resist the suggestion 
The suggestion of the B type proves more etfeetive limit the other 

Women art* more suggestihle thnit upti in both experiment) 
and from every point of view. 

Estimation of Distant * correlates positively, Estimation e 
Writjkf negatively, with other tents of tins division, In #pih 
of the great amount of mtperiMnl similarity between tfie tw< 
tests, they do not eorrelnfe positively vvith e;*eh other, and, id 
though many persons are aide to resist the suggestion ot one o 
the other of them, very few are able to resist them both. 

Tin* eoefiirientH of correlation are higher for men I San to 
women in both tents. 
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IX 

FOUR EXPERIMENTS DEALING WITH THE EFFECT 
OF SUGGESTION UPON SIMPLE ESTHETIC PREF¬ 
ERENCES IN THE MATTER OF THE 
PROPORTIONS OF GEOMETRICAL 
FIGURES 

I. Rectangle; 2. Triangle; 3. Cross; 4. Line 

In these experiments the subject was at first permitted to 
arrange simple geometrical figures (a rectangle, a cross, etc.) 
according to his own esthetic judgment. When he came for the 
second silting he was given a supplementary statement to the 
effect that “most persons do so and so’ 7 (make the rectangle 
nearly square, divide the line in the middle, etc.). The amount 
of the influence of the suggestion was measured by the amount 
by which the second estimate changed from the first in the 
<Erection indicated by the suggestive assertion. 

An obvious difficulty arises from the fact that the form of 
1 he suggestion was not modified in accordance with the actual 
cdioiee of the subject. Thus a statement; to the effect that “most 
persons prefer the rectangle almost; square” might be given to 
person who himself really preferred it almost square or to one 
who really preferred a very long rectangle. The effect of the 
xuggestion could not be expected to be the same with these dif¬ 
ferent persons. The force of this objection is considerably re¬ 
duced by the fact that very few people really do prefer either 
one of the extreme forms described in the suggestive statements; 
most people prefer (in fact) something between the extremes 
which an* used for suggestion. 

In these experiments more than in any of the others we may 
oxpeet, to find “negalive” suggestibility, for when an individual 
mads 1 he* assertion that “most; people prefer” so and so he may 
fuel it as a challenge to his individual taste and be inclined to 
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do what only the select few are supposed to do. This difficulty 
has been avoided in the other experiments of this series by 
giving the impression that what £ 1 most people do is a mistake 
which the individual may have committed himself and which 
he can now correct. In the four experiments of this sub-group 
the notion of a mistake does not enter. The subject is therefore 
in a different attitude. Instead of considering himself as one 
among others, all of whom are liable to make mistakes, he has 
here to weigh his own judgment against that of the crowd, and 
he may be influenced positively, in the direction of the popular 
choice, or negatively, in opposition to the popular choice. In 
the following statements the term “suggestibility” will be re¬ 
served for the positive reaction in the direction of what is sup¬ 
posed to be the most common, and in so far the most correct, 
judgment. 

1. Rectangle 

The first directions, which contained no suggestion, were: 

RECTANGLE 

You will be shown a reetangle of white cardboard the proportions of 
which can be adjusted to suit your taste. Let the experimenter adjust 
the reetangle so that it looks to you to have the most pleasing proportions 
which it is possible for it to have. 

The reetangle had a constant height of 20 centimeters. It 
hung in a frame on the wall about 3 meters away from the sub¬ 
ject. It was mounted on black bristol, and it was adjustable in 
length by means of a sliding black cover which was uniform with 
the mounting board. No choice less than the square (20 cm.) 
was allowed. The changes were made by first opening the reet¬ 
angle out from the square to its extreme length (70 cm.), then 
closing it up to the square and opening it up slowly a second 
time with instructions to the subject to say ‘ stop when the 
best shape had been reached. Changes were permitted in case 
the subject was not quite satisfied vfith the effect after the oper¬ 
ator had stopped. 

Some interest may be taken in the actual proportions of the 
rectangles which were selected in the first part of the experiment 
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when the choice was not affected in any way by suggestion. 
The average of the choices of both men and women is not far 
from the “golden section,” that is, a rectangle such that the 
ratio between the short and long sides of it is equal to the ratio 
between the long side and the sum of the two sides. The figures 
show the average length of the preferred rectangle and the mean 


variation in centimeters. 

M.V. 

Average length of women's preference . 31.8 3.7 

Average length of men's preference. 31.7 5.4 

Length of “golden section J J (20:L = L:L + 20) .... 32.36 . 


The distribution of the choices is shown in the following 
table. It will be remembered that no choice below 20 cm. (the 
square) was accepted ; this accounts for the absence of scattering 
eases below 20. Otherwise the distribution is quite symmetrical 
and there is a distinct mode at the average. Evidently the 
“golden section’’ does really represent not only the average 
choice but the choice of the greatest number of individuals, both 
men and women. Individuals whose preference departs radi¬ 
cally from the “golden section” are more apt to be found among 
the men than among the women. The figures of the table show 
the actual number of persons of either sex whose preference was 
for a rectangle of a length within the stated limits. 


Lomotil of Reetnngle 

20 cm. (square) ...... 

21 to 23 cm. ............ 

2-1 to 26 cm. . 

27 to 29 cm. ............ 

.‘10 to 2)2 cm. ............ 

33) to 35 cm. ............ 

36 to 3S cm. ............ 

3)9 to -11 cm. ............ 

■12 to 44 cm. 

-15 to *17 cm. ............ 

4S to 50 cm. ............ 

51 to 59) cm. ............ 

54 to 56 cm. ........... 


Women Men 

0 4 

3 2 

2 3 

7 6 

12 13 

10 5 

3 5 

2 1 

2 1 

0 1 

0 0 

0 1 

0 1 


41 


43 
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change of at least one centimeter in the direction of the sug¬ 
gestion was made by /S per cent of the women and by 56 per cent 
of the men. 


Women, first test, no suggestion . 

Women, second test, with suggestion 
Women , effect of suggestion . 

Men, first test, no suggestion .. 

Men, second test, with suggestion ... 
Men, effect of suggestion ... 


Suggestion A Suggestion B 
to make longer to make shorter 

A _ 


Length 

M.V. 

Length 

M.V. 

31.4 

3.6 

32.2 

3.6 

36.5 

5.5 

29.5 

3.9 

5,1 




30.0 

4.7 

34.0 

6.2 

31.6 

5.9 

31.3 

4.8 

1,6 


l?.7 



B^rom the figures which have already been given it is clear 
that the women are considerably more subject to the influence 
of this suggestion than are the men. The graphs for the distri¬ 
bution of different degrees of suggestibility (fig. 25) also show 
this sex difference. The women show a distinct mode for two 
or three cent imeters of suggestive influence, while the men show 
a mode at a point below ssero. More women are suggestible and 
a larger proportion of the women are influenced to a compara¬ 
tively large extent. 

FRKtmsNCY or Different Degrees or Suggestibility 
T he iigurus show the percentile proportion of the subjects who were 
influenced by the suggestive statements to change their‘second choices 
from their first choices by the number of centimeters indicated. A minus 
figure means a change contrary to the suggestion. 


Change 

Women 

Men 

—7 cm. .... 

..... 0.0 

2.3 

— ■5 cm. ..................... 

.. 0.0 

2.3 

—3 cm. ..................... 

.. 2.4 

2.3 

-.2 cm. ... 

...... 7.3 

11.6 

-*-• 1 cm. ..................... 

..... 0.0 

13.9 

0 cm. ... 

..... 9.8 

9.3 

I cm. ..................... 

...... 4.9 

9.3 

2 cm. ... 

...... 14.6 

4.7 

3 cm. ... 

. 19.5 

9.3 

4 cm. ..................... 

..... 9.8 

9.3 

5 cm, ... 

..... 7.3 

7.0 

6 cm. ... 

..... 4.9 

9.3 

7 cm. ............. 

..... 2.4 

2.3 

H cm, ... 

..... 4.9 

4.7 

9 cm. ..................... 

..... 2.4 

0.0 

10 cm. or more ..... 

..... 7.3 

2.3 
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There can bt* no doubt that women an- motv suggestible than 
men in this experiment. 

Tin* I'oiTidations between this tost and tin* other six are nearly 
as often negative as positive, The correlations are ehietlv posi¬ 
tive with tile other two tests of this esthetie group i Trinihih and 
rre.w ' and witli Kstimulioii uf l>i*hinv<. 

t'ouunt..vT[oxs Hktwkkn SnaiKSTtmutv in tiik i' noiei; or \ ttreiwNuu; ash 
H riaiKSTniiuvv in Six (Hamit Ti: • r • 



Wmwn 

Wtwtem 


Vfrtt 


•V 

n 

\ 

S! 


.14 

.•iti 


„* i»l 

Mill lor by or 

,o 1 

,oi 

MJ 

j:i 


.47 

jm 

iJI 

ji 

Wm^ht 

.01! 


,00 

,.VJ 

Truing!* 1 

,0.1 

.17 

.it* 

,r*i 

t Voss 

.117 


Ml 

*i l 


The most important conclusions from this experiment arc: 

1. Women are more surestihle than men. 

2. For men then* may he some i*orrelation between suggests 
hilitv in this and in oilier tests, hut tor women there is not. 

2. Tut an (inn 

Tin* first directions (without suggestion wen* as follows; 

Tilt A N< il.K 

Vou will he showu a triangle of white rardbeurd, The height at tld 1 

triangle can tie changed to suit your tiede mil. .-hiun'iiit.' >•>»* hast* 

Let the experimenter adjust tio* triangle until it ••»>.*oo to you to have th 
iiomt pleasing proportions wliieli it is poviilde I’m it to have. 

Tile base of the isoeeles triangle was approxinudely th nn 
The sides of it were defined by two sliding wings of black bristol 
tty moving a nick tip ami down the experimenter could var; 
the height without changing the haw* appreciably, Tin* ehattg 
was math* hy first increasing tin* height from *s to Xl ‘*m„ the: 
returning to H and increasing again slowly until the subject sai 
•*sfop”. 

The spontaneous choice of the subjects, men and women, i 
tin* first test, when there was no suggest ton, is given below, ft 
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gether with the mean variation. The figures show the average 
height, in centimeters, of the triangle chosen. 

Height M.V. 

41 women 15.9 cm. 2.8 
43 men 16.0 3.6 

The height of an equilateral triangle of 19 cm. base would 
be 16.5 cm. The distribution of the choices is given in the 
following table. The figures show the actual number of persons 
who chose a triangle of the specified height. 


Height 

Women 

Men 


Height 

Women 

Men 

9 cm . 

. 0 

1 

20 

cm. 

. 0 

2 

10 cm . 

. 1 

0 

21 

cm . 

. 0 

0 

11 cm . 

. 1 

3 

22 

cm. 

. 0 

1 

12 cm. 

9 

5 

23 

cm. 

. 1 

0 

13 cm. 

. 7 

7 

24 

cm . 

. 0 

2 

14 cm . 

. 7 

5 

25 

cm . 

. 1 

1 

15 cm . 

. 8 

7 

26 

cm . 

. 1 

2 

16 cm . 

. 4 

1 

33 

cm . 

. 1 

0 

17 cm . 

. 4 

1 



- . 

— 

18 cm . 

. 1 

2 



41 

43 

19 cm . 

9 , 

3 






There is a distinct mode in this distribution for the heights 
of 13, 14, or 15 cm. The comparatively large number of scat¬ 
tering choices above 20 cm. is responsible for bringing the aver¬ 
age up to 16 cm. The common choice of a triangle about 14 cm. 
high undoubtedly represents an effort to secure an equilateral 
triangle, for a true equilateral triangle 16.5 cm. high does not 
appear to be equilateral, but seems to have its sloping sides 
longer than its base. 

No important sex differences appear in the original choices 
of the most pleasing triangle. 

The supplementary statements intended for suggestion were 
similar to those used in the preceding experiment. Form A 
asserted that most persons prefer a triangle in which the height 
is about twice as great as the base , while form B said that most 
persons prefer a triangle in which the height is only about half 
as great as the base. The actual amount of difference, in centi¬ 
meters, between the height in the first choice and the choice made 
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three weeks later under the influence of a suggestive statement 
has been taken as the measure of suggestibility in this experi¬ 
ment. The following table contains the proof that the second 
judgment was really affected by the suggestion. The figures 
show the average height of the preferred triangle, in. centimeters, 
together with the mean variation, both in the first trial, without 
any suggestion, and in the second trial, when there was a sug¬ 
gestion. 

For both men and women the second test shows a decided 
change in the direction indicated by the suggestion, and this is 
true in both divisions of the experiment. Moreover, the original 
data show that a change of at least one centimeter in the direc¬ 
tion of the suggestion was made by 58 per cent of the women and 
65 per cent of the men. 



Pig. 26.—Triangle. Light line, women; dark line, men. 
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Suggestion A 
to make higher 

Suggestion B 
to make lower 

_ A_ 


Height 

M.V? 

Height 

M.V.' 

Women, first test, no suggestion . 

. 15.8 

3.0 

16.1 

2.7 

Women, second test, with suggestion . 

. 17.8 

3.6 

14.9 

2.7 

Women, effect of suggestion . 

2.0 


1.2 


Men, first test, no suggestion . 

. 15.2 

2.7 

17.1 

3.8 

Men, second test, with suggestion . 

. 17.5 

3.3 

14.3 

2.4 

Men, effect of suggestion . 

. 2.3 


2.8 


The sex difference in this experiment is 

conspicuously 

dif- 


ferent from that which has been found in most of the experi¬ 
ments. The men are more influenced by the suggestion under 
both the A and B forms, particularly under the latter, and more 
individual men than women are influenced to the extent of one 
centimeter or more. The distribution of the degrees of suggest¬ 
ibility (fig. 26) shows also that the men are more suggestible. 

Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects who changed 
their second estimate from their first by the number of centimeters speci¬ 
fied. A negative figure means a change in the direction opposite to that 
indicated by t}ie suggestion. 


Change 

Women 

Men 

Change 

Women 

Men 

—6 cm*. 

. 4.9 

0.0 

4 cm. 

. 7.3 

7.0 

—5 cm. 

. 2.4 

2.3 

5 cm. 

. 7.3 

7.0 

—2 cm. 

. 4.9 

2.3 

6 cm. 

. 4.9 

2.3 

—1 cm. 

. 7.3 

7.0 

7 cm. 

. 2.4 

0.0 

0 cm. 

. 21.9 

23.3 

8 cm. 

. 0.0 

2.3 

1 cm. 

. 12.2 

7.0 

9 cm. 

. 2.4 

2.3 

2 cm. 

. 9,7 

13.9 

10 cm. 

. 2.4 

4.7 

3 cm. 

. 9.7 

16.3 

11 cm. 

. 0.0 

2.3 


When the rankings in this test are correlated with the rank¬ 
ings in the other six tests it is found that 17 of the 24 coefficients 
are positive. The only test with which there is a negative cor¬ 
relation when the four coefficients are averaged is Estimation 
of Weight. The correlation is high for men with the closely 
related test Rectangle , but not so for the women. On the other 
hand, the test with the Cross, which resembles both Triangle and 
Rectangle in general method, shows a good correlation for women, 
but not for men. 
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Correlations Between Suggestibility in the Choice op a Triangle and 
Suggestibility in Sis Other Tests 



Women 

A 

Women 

B 

Men 

A 

Men 

B 

Size-Weight 

—.32 

.33 

.12 

.38 

Miiller-Lyer 

.16 

.38 

.21 

.20 

Distance 

.03 

.06 

—.02 

.64 

Weight 

—.21 

—.45 

.25 

—.41 

Rectangle 

.05 

—.17 

.26 

.62 

Cross .37 .16 

In conclusion it may be said that: 

.18 

—.11 


1. Men. are clearly more suggestible in this test than are 

women. . . 

2. The correlations between this test and others are positive 

for the most part, but more clearly so for men than for women* 
3. Proportions op a Cross 

The first directions, involving no intentional suggestion, were 
as follows: 

PREFERRED PROPORTIONS OF A CROSS 
You will be shown a black cross which is so constructed that you can 
ad-just the cross-piece in any position on the vertical piece according to 
your taste. You are asked to adjust the cross so that the cross-piece is 
in a position where it seems to you to produce the most pleasing effect. 

The cross was made of black cardboard mounted on a sheet 
of white bristol. The bars were one centimeter wide. The 
vertical piece was 56 cm. long and the cross-piece was 36 cm. 
long. It was hung up with the middle of the vertical piece about 
at the level of the eyes. The adjustment was made by the sub¬ 
ject himself. The subject was not permitted to place the cross- 
piece below the middle of the vertical piece, even if he desired 

to do so, which seldom happened. 

The arrangement of the cross which is generally chosen is 
indicated by the following figures. The figures show the average 
length of the head-piece, that is, the average distance of the cross¬ 
piece from the top of the vertical piece. 

Length. M.V. 

16.9 cm. 2.3 
15.5 1.9 


41 women 
43 men 
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The “golden section” of the vertical piece considered alone 
would give a head-piece of 21.4 cm. The length of the head¬ 
piece would he 11.1 cm. if it stood in the golden ratio to the arm 
(18 cm.) of the cross. 


The actual number of persons who arranged the cross with a 
head-piece of various lengths is shown below. 



Length 

Women 

Men 

Length 

Women 

Men 

10 

cm. 

. 0 

1 

19 cm. 

.... 4 

4 

11 

cm. 

. 1 

1 

20 cm. 

.... 0 

1 

12 

cm. 

. 0 

3 

21 cm. 

..... 2 

0 

13 

cm. 

. 3 

4 

25 cm. 

..... 1 

1 

14 

cm.. 

.. 4 

5 

26 cm. 

. 1 

0 

15 

cm. 

.. 5 

4 

28 cm. (middle).. 

.... 1 

0 

16 

cm. 

.. 9 

11 


— 

— 

17 

cm. 

. 6 

5 


41 

43 

18 cm. 

There is 

. 4 2 

a distinct mode at 16. 

The distribution about this 


mode is fairly symmetrical, except for four individuals who 
chose to place the cross-bar near the center of the vertical piece. 
The data do not show any very consistent sex differences with 
regard to the simple choice of proportions for the cross. Cases 
of an unusually high position for the cross-bar are more common 
among the men, and three of the four very low cases were women, 
with the result that the average position is nearer the top for 
the men than for the women. But an inspection of the complete 
distribution shows that the average made up in this way is not a 
fair index of the relation between the sexes. 

The suggestive statements given to the subjects in the second 
test were very similar to those used in the last two experiments 
(.Rectangle and Triangle). The A form said that most people 
place the cross-piece quite near the top; the B set said that most 
people place the cross-piece almost in the middle. The choice 
at the second sitting was actually affected by the form of the 
suggestion, as is shown below. The figures show the average 
distance of the cross-bar from the top of the vertical piece as 
adjusted at the first sitting, without suggestion, and as adjusted 
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at the second sitting under the influence of the suggestive state¬ 
ment. 



Suggestion A 
to make shorter 

A 

Suggestion B 
to make longer 


Distance 

M.V. 

Distance 

M.V. 

Women, first test, no suggestion . 

. 17.3 

3.0 

16.5 

2.0 

Women, second test, with suggestion . 

. 14.8 

3.2 

17.4 

2.9 

Women, effect of suggestion .. 

. 2.5 


0.9 


Men, first test, no suggestion . 

. 15.5 

1.7 

15.5 

2.3 

Men, second test, with suggestion . 

. 15.4 

2.1 

15.9 

2.0 

Men, effect of suggestion .~. 

. 0.1 


0.4 


Each of the four groups of subjects gave 

judgments in 

the 


second test which differed from their judgments in the first 
test in the direction indicated by the suggestion. Although the 
change is not large enough in some of the groups to have any 
significance in itself, it acquires significance from the agreement 
of the groups with one another and from the fact that a similar 
tendency to conform to the suggestion has been shown in the 
experiments with Rectangles and Triangles. It will be noted 
that the absolute amount of the average change of judgment is 
not so great in this experiment as in the other two. The change 
amounted to one centimeter or more with 56 per cent of the 
women and 44 per cent of the men. 

■Women are more suggestible in this test than men; a larger 
proportion of them yield to it, and the average amount of the 
influence of the suggestion is considerably greater among them. 
The distribution of the degrees of suggestibility, shown in the 
graph (fig. 27), indicates that women are much more apt to be 
influenced to a considerable extent by the suggestion. Only two 
men, or 4.7 per cent, change their judgment as much as 4 cm., 
while ten women, or 24.4 per cent, change 4 cm. or more in the 
direction of the suggestion. 

This test gives relatively good correlations with all of the 
others. Except for Estimation of Weight, three of the four 
groups give positive correlations for each test, so that seventeen 
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Frequency of Different Degrees of Suggestibility 

The figures show the percentile proportion of the subjects whose second 
arrangement of the cross differed from their first arrangement by the 
number of centimeters indicated. A negative figure means a change in 
the direction opposite to that indicated by the suggestive statement. 


Change 

Women 

Men 

—14 cm... 

. 2.4 

0.0 

—10 cm. 

. 0.0 

2.3 

— 9 cm. 

. 2.4 

0.0 

— 5 cm. 

. 0.0 

2.3 

— 4 cm. 

. 2.4 

2.3 

— 3 cm. 

.. 2.4 

0.0 

— 2 cm. 

. 9.8 

9.3 

— I cm. 

. 7.3 

16.3 

0 cm. 

.. 12.2 

20.9 

1 cm... 

. 9.8 

14.0 


Change 

Women 

Men 

2 cm.. 

. 9.8 

18.6 

3 cm. 

. 17.1 

9.3 

4 cm. 

. 4.9 

2.3 

5 cm. 

. 7.3 

2.3 

7 cm. 

. 2.4 


8 cm. 

. 2.4 


10 cm. 

. 2.4 


15 cm. 

. 2.4 


17 cm. 

. 2.4 
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oi the twenty-four eoeftieionts are positive. Tlu* eorrelations 
with tlu* other tests of this subgroup i lu ctcnujh , Tritnnjh '' are 
positive, hut no greater in amount than for tests wltieh lay no 
<4aim to elose relationship with this one. 

OottftKtiATtoN* Bftwfbn StHwnsTtiantTY tx Hkuaki* to tuf, PuoroimuN* or a 

t’ttoss an a HiaaiKSTiamiTY in* Hix (hair a Tfsts 



Women 

Women 

Men 

Men 


A 

It 

A 

B 

Hivu* Weight 

.OH 

did 

.IN 

,ld 

Muller Iyer 

,m 

.:u 

.00 

,21 

Distance 

.10 

,;u 

„4d 

.20 

Weight 

• ,07 

, Id 

»17 

Ml 

Rectangle 

27 

,:so 

Oil 

*«» t 

Triangle 

.0 7 

,10 

• IS 

Jl 

In conclusion it may 

ht* said 

that : 




1. Women are decidedly more surestihle than men in this 

test. 

2. There are positive correlations bet ween this and the other 
tests of this group. 

*1, The eorrelutions are positive more often and aims* clearly 
for women than for men, whieh is except ioual. 

4, Division of \ Dim*: 

Tie* 4 ‘line’ % referred to in this experiment was n blnek earth 
hoard strip mu* eentimeter wide and dfi tun, long attaehed by its 
ends horizontally to a sheet of white bristol. A small blaek 
crons-piece l ein wide and 2,a con, long slit! baek and forth on 
this "line* 1 . The subject made bis own adjustment of the posh 
t ion of tile cross piece on the line. Kit Iter the left or the right* 
hand portion of the line could In* made longer than the other 
portimu according to the preference of the subject, bill in either 
ease it was the shorter portion which was measured, 

The original direct ions were: 

PKKFFHHKP IMtOPOItTIONH OF A LINK 

Yen will he shown a Mark line on which there is a ntetmg piece whack 
yon ean adjust ho m to divide the line in any proportion to mist umr 
taste. You arc asked to adjust the Hue so that the namfl ’’deling phvc 
divides the tine in what appears to von to he the most plea'dug proport urn, 
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The suggestive statements which were given to the subjects 
at the second sitting were almost identical in form with those 
used in the experiment last described (Cross). The A form 
said that Most persons make one part very short and the other 
part very long. The B form said most persons divide the line 
into two equal or nearly equal parts. 

Many subjects regarded this experiment as quite foolish, as¬ 
serting that the division of the line did not interest them; yet 
a surprising number made the adjustment of the second sitting 
approximately the same as that of the first sitting. In fact the 
number of persons who resisted the suggestion (in spite of their 
assertion that they did not care much where the line was divided) 
was so great that the data from the experiment prove to be of 
very little value. The following figures show how few persons 
were influenced to an appreciable extent by the suggestion or 
changed much from their first choice. The figures are the actual 
number of subjects. 

Women Men 


No change, or a change of 3 cm. or lean... 32 36 

Change in the direction of the suggestion of over 3 cm. .... 5 6 

Change opposite to the suggestion of over 3 cm. 4 1 


The value of this experiment is also diminished by the fact 
that, many persons do, as a matter of fact, prefer the line divided 
about; in the middle, so that one form of the suggestion fails of 
its purpose in so Jar as it does not call for any change, in numer¬ 
ous instances, from the first choice. This difficulty has been 
present, in the other experiments of this group, but not to the 
same extent. The following figures show the actual number of 
persons who, at the first sitting, chose to divide the line in the 
middle or not more than 2 cm. from the middle, and also the 
immber of those who were affected by the suggestion to the 
extent of leaving the middle or of coming to the middle. In 
computing these figures a choice within 2 cm. of the middle of 
the line is counted as a preference for the middle. 
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Among 20 women, A, 8 first chose the middle, of whom 1 yielded to 
the suggestion by leaving the middle. 

Among 21 women, B, 10 first chose the middle, and 2 others chose the 
middle under suggestion in the second test. 

Among 24 men, A, 10 first chose the middle, of whom 3 yielded later 
to the suggestion by leaving the middle. 

Among 19 men, B, 10 first chose the middle, and 3 others chose the 
middle under suggestion in the second test. 

The following figures show the average length of the short 
portion of the line in the first test, without suggestion, and in 
the second test, under the influence of a suggestive statement. 


Women, first test, no suggestion . 

Women, second test, with suggestion 
Women, effect of suggestion . 

Men, first test, no suggestion . 

Men, second test, with suggestion . 

Men, effect of suggestion .■ 


Suggestion Suggestion 
A to make B to make 


shorter 

longer 

22.4 cm. 

23.4 cm. 

22.5 

24.3 

—0.1 

0.9 

21.5 

22.7 

19.9 

23.6 

1.6 

0.9 


From these figures it appears that the average position o: 
the division is affected to some degree in the direction of th< 
suggestion in three of the four groups of subjects. 

The effect of the suggestion is more pronounced among tb 
men than among the women. Not only is the average influenci 
more marked among the men, but the number of men who deser 
their first choice at the middle, or who change to the middl 
under the influence of the suggestion, is greater, and fewer o 
them make a distinct change in the direction away from tha 
indicated by the suggestion. 

On account of the unsatisfactory nature of the measurement 
obtained in this experiment no attempt has been made to obtai. 
coefficients of correlation with other experiments. 

The only conclusion which the data warrant is that men ar 
more apt than women to be influenced by the suggestion en 
ployed in this test. 
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5. Conclusions Concerning the Four Experiments Which 
Involve Esthetic Judgments op Proportion 

These four experiments are very closely related in respect to 
method and the general form of the suggestive statement. The 
results prove that each of the three for which coefficients of 
correlation have been calculated is positively correlated with the 
other tw r o. Yet the correlations are not large enough, either 
absolutely or by comparison with the correlations found with 
other and less obviously related tests, to w r arrant the inference 
that the three (or four) suggestions act upon the subject in the 
same way. A person who is highly suggestible in one of these 
experiments is more apt than another to prove highly suggest¬ 
ible in another of these tests, but not much more apt to prove 
so in one of these supposedly related tests than in some other test. 

With regard to sex differences, these experiments are not 
consistent with one another. Two of them, Rectangle and Gross, ’ 
seem to indicate very clearly that women are more apt than men 
to respond to the suggestion by changing their preference in the 
direction of what they suppose “most persons” prefer. On the 
other hand, Triangle, which does not seem to differ in any essen¬ 
tial respect from Rectangle , gives exactly the opposite sex dif¬ 
ference with equal distinctness; and Line, although not very 
trustworthy on account of the fact that at least 80 per cent of 
the subjects proved wholly immune to the suggestion, shows that 
among the few persons who are at all subject to the suggestion 
there are more men than women. 
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X 

THREE EXPERIMENTS DEALING WITH THE EFFECT 
OF SUGGESTION UPON SIMPLE ESTHETIC PREF¬ 
ERENCES IN THE QUALITY OF 
SENSATIONS 

1. Preference for a Simple Color,* 2. Preference for Tone, 
3. Preference for a Color Combination 

None of these three experiments can be regarded as a success 
from the quantitative point of view. The measurements whicl 
could be made were so coarse and the sources of error so mani¬ 
fest that no statement whatever seems warranted concerning 
individual differences, and what is to be said concerning sej 
differences must be regarded as merely approximate and of n( 
consequence except in so far as the findings are found to agre( 
with what has been learned from those experiments in whicl 
more exact measurements have been made. 


1. Preference for a Single Color 

The material for this experiment consisted of a dull blacl 
card on which were mounted eleven pieces of ‘ ‘ Hering ’ 5 colorec 
paper 4 cm. wide and 9 cm. high. The pieces were mounted h 
a single horizontal row, separated from one another by a spaci 
of 2 cm. The colors were in the order of the spectrum from lef 
to right: light red, dark red, orange, yellow, etc., to purple. Th 
violet red was not included. 

This experiment was given at the same time with the experi 
ments of the second group of the first main division (see p. 294) 
but in its general method it is more, closely related to the test 
of the second main division, now being described. The precis 
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form of the suggestion is not like that used in any of the other 
tests. The directions were as follows: 

PREFERENCE FOR COLORS 

It is the object of this experiment to obtain information about the 
color preferences of men and women. It is generally said that men like 
reddish, ruddy, or warm colors, while women, as a rule, dislike them. 

All that you have to do is to pick out the color that you like best in 
the set shown. 

The directions were arranged in two sets. One set read as 
above, “men like . . . while women . . . dislike”; the other set 
read, “women like . . . while men . . . dislike.” The two sets 
differed from each other only in interchanging the words men 
and women. These words are printed in italics here in order to 
make clear their significance; they were not italicized in the 
statements given to the subjects. It was intended that half of the 
subjects should receive one set of directions, the other half the 
other set. A person is counted as suggestible if he selects a 
color among the five beyond the middle of the set and toward the 
end which is indicated by the directions as being preferred by 
his own sex. But of course this method of measurement is highly 
arbitrary. The form of the suggestion itself is not free from 
misinterpretation, as, for example, in the case of the man who is 
influenced by the reflection that women have better taste than 
men in such matters. 

Unfortunately the number of persons of either sex who re¬ 
ceived one set of directions was not exactly equal to the number 
who received the other set. Moreover, the preference for blue, 
among the colors used, was so strong with both men and women 
that the suggestion seems to have been very often ineffective 
when brought into conflict with it. 

No clear sex differences appear. A color toward the blue 
end of the spectrum is preferred by 72 per cent of the women 
and by 73 per cent of the men, regardless of the suggestive state¬ 
ment. The choice was in accord with the positive suggestion 
in the directions for 57 per cent of the 75 women tested and for 
55 per cent of the 60 men. The work of the separate experi¬ 
menters is so inconsistent as to deprive these figures of real 
significance. 
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2. Preference Between Two Tones 

This experiment takes us back to the group in which a norm 
was established by a preliminary sitting before the suggestion 
was given. The first directions were as follows: 

PREFERENCE FOR TONES 

You will hear two tones, first one produced by a metal whistle and 
then one produced by a wooden whistle. They are the same in pitch. 
Each will be sounded for ten seconds, and then each will be sounded again 
for five seconds. You are to say which one is the more pleasing to you. 

The tones were produced by a brass Stern tonvariator and 
an Appunn wooden organ-pipe (“ Ut 4 7 ’). The instruments were 
attuned at 495 vs, according to the tonvariator, and were blown 
from the same air tank. They were of about the same loudness. 
The wood had more noticeable overtones. It was found that 
76 per cent of the women and 74 per cent of the men actually 
prefer the metal. 

When the subject returned for the second sitting three weeks 
after the first test he received one or the other of the following 
suggestive statements appended to the foregoing directions. 
Form A said: A ote.—Most persons prefer the metal whistle. 
Form B said wooden. The experiment might have proved more 
satisfactory if the suggestive statement had been altered to fit 
the first choice of each subject, so that in each case the subject 
would have been confronted with a suggestion to change from his 
former judgment. As the suggestions were actually given in a 
chance order the data are considerably more complicated. 

Of the 41 women, 13 change their minds between the first 
and second sittings, and 8 of the 13 change in the direction of 
the suggestion. Of the 43 men, 11 change their minds, and 6 
of the 11 change in the direction of the suggestion. The fol¬ 
lowing figures show that most of the changes occurred under the 
direction of suggestion “B JJ (to prefer wood). 

The unexplained but obvious tendency to change from metal 
to wood is strong enough in the A group, where it involves a 
negative response to the suggestion, to prevent many changes. 
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But in the B group the spontaneous tendency to change toward 
wood reinforces the suggestion, with the result that more changes 
occur. 



Positive ! 

Negative 


change 

change 

20 women, A 

1 

2 

24 men, A 

2 

3 

21 women, B 

7 

3 

19 men, B 

4 

2 

The amount by which women 

appear 

to be more suggestible 


than men is entirely negligible, except perhaps that the apparent 
difference between the sexes happens to be in the same direction 
as the difference which has been found more clearly in many of 
the other experiments. 


3. Preference for a Combination of Two Colors 

The original directions, which were not supposed to be sug¬ 
gestive, were: 

PREFERRED COMBINATION OF COLORS 
You will be given a card with a piece of colored paper mounted on it, 
and you will be shown a large card on which a great variety of colors 
are mounted. You are asked to pick out the color which you think would 
make the most pleasing combination with the one that is given you. 

All of the 90 colors from a Milton Bradley sample book (size 
3.7 by 7 cm.) were mounted vertically in columns of five on a 
large black card with space between them equal to half the 
width of the colored strip. The five tints and shades of each 
color appeared in a single vertical column. The columns were 
designated by letter (violet red was A and red violet was B), 
and the rows were designated by number, row 3 being the best 
saturated color. The one color used as the basis of the combi¬ 
nations was the Milton Bradley “green”. The green strip was 
of the same size as the other strips and was mounted on a small 
black card. The subject held this card in his hand and placed 
it alongside of the colors in the set whenever he liked. 
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One set of suggestive directions read: Note.—Most persons 
select a color from one of the columns marked by the letters B. 
C, or D (these colors were red, orange-red, and red-orange). The 
“B” set read: Note.—Most persons select a color from one of 
the columns marked by the letters 3, I, or J (these colors were 
yellow, green-yellow, and yellow-green). 

In the preliminary test the two groups of colors mentioned 
in the suggestive statements actually contained about an equal 
number of choices, and between them they embraced nearly three- 
fourths of all the choices. 

In the original choices, without suggestion, no difference of 
a systematic sort could be discovered between the preferences 
of men and women. About 35 per cent of the members of each 
sex prefer with green a color which contains a large admixture 
of red (red-violet, violet-red, red, orange-red, or red-orange). 
The first choice is yellow, which is preferred by 14 per cent of 
the subjects. For the second place, red is tied with yellew-green 
(11 per cent for each of these colors). 

Men show a stronger preference than women for well satur¬ 
ated colors in combination with the saturated green. Women 
show a much stronger preference for tints. The following fig¬ 
ures show the proportion of the subjects who chose, as making 
the best combination with the saturated green, another satur¬ 
ated color, a tint, or a shade darker than the saturated color. 


Choice 

Women 

Men 

Tints 

41% 

9% 

Saturated colors 

27 

60 

Darker shades 

32 

30 


The following figures show the actual number of persons, both 
men and women, who preferred one of the designated colors either 
in the first test, when there was no suggestion, or in the second 
test. In the second test the change in the number of persons 
who chose one of the designated colors may, or may not, be 
ascribed to the influence of the suggestive statements. 
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Chose red, Chose yellow, 
orange-red, green-yellow, 
red-orange yellow-green 

20 women, A group, first test, no suggestion . 6 7 

20 women, A group, second test, with suggestion .... 12 3 

Increase , ascribed to the suggestion . 6 

21 women, B group, first test, no suggestion . 2 6 

21 women, B group, second test, with suggestion .... 3 9 

Increase, ascribed to the suggestion . g 

24 men, A group, first test, no suggestion . 7 8 

24 men, A group, second test, with suggestion. 9 4 

Increase, ascribed to the suggestion . 2 


19 men, B group, first test, no suggestion . 5 4 

19 men, B group, second test, with suggestion. 4 6 

Increase, ascribed to the suggestion _. 2 


In each of the four groups the suggestion is effective, for the 
specified colors are chosen more often in the second test if the 
statement recommends such a choice, and not otherwise. If 
the results are combined in order to make the sex differences 
clear we obtain the following figures, showing the per cent of 
persons who chose the specified colors. .* 

Women Men 


Without suggestion .. 29% 26% 

Under suggestion . 51 35 

Increase due to suggestion . 22 9 


On the other hand, the per cent of persons who chose one of 
the throe colors which were not specified in their own directions, 
but were specified, without their knowledge, in the directions of 
their co-subjects was as follows: 

Women Men 


“First test, no suggestion . 22% 30% 

Second test, no suggestion . 15 19 

Withdrawals, instead of increase . 7 .11 


These figures are introduced only for the purpose of showing 

that the increase in the number of preferences for the specified 
eoloi*« did not arise from a general tendency to change over to 
the six colors used for the suggestions. The changes which, were 
mado were not toward all of the six, but toward only the three 
mentioned and away from the three not at that time mentioned. 
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The figures above show that the number of women who can 
be induced to change from an expression of preference for one 
combination of colors to another by the statement that “most 
persons prefer 77 the second combination is considerably greater 
than the number of men who can be induced to change in this 
way. 

It will have been observed that these figures take into consid¬ 
eration only the final results of all the changes, including the 
cases of those who at first preferred one of the designated colors 
and then changed away from it in spite of the suggestion. The 
following figures show the number of persons (in per cent) who 
adopted the designated colors, having first preferred some other, 
no account being made of those who originally preferred these 
colors and for whom the suggestion only served as a confirmation 
of their natural preference. The figures are the per cent of the 
subjects who change from some other color in the manner indi¬ 
cated. 

Women Men 


Change to one of the a suggested colors. 24% 16% 

Change to one of these 3 when not suggested. 7 5 


These figures further confirm the conclusion that women are 
more open than men to this suggestion. 


4. Conclusions From the Three Experiments Depending 
Upon a Simple Esthetic Preference 

The test for Color Preference, in which the suggestion is 
hidden under the assertion that men or that women prefer cer¬ 
tain classes of colors, gives no results worth considering; the 
actual preferences are too strong for the suggestion. 

The preference between two Tones is too strong also for the 
suggestion to affect it much. But in this case there are a very 
few instances in which women appear more suggestible than men. 

The preference for Color Combinations is susceptible of 
change through suggestion, and in this case women are consid 
erably more apt to respond to the suggestion than men. 
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XI 

PINAL CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING SEX DIFFER¬ 
ENCES IN SUGGESTIBILITY 

A general review of the entire series of twenty-six experi¬ 
ments reveals a very distinct difference between the sexes. In 
thirteen of the experiments there is a clear difference between 
the sexes, and in only one of these experiments are the men more 
suggestible. There is a slight, but still fairly reliable, difference 
in four other tests, and in only one of these are the men more 
suggestible. There are five tests in which the difference between 
the sexes is rather doubtful, and in only one of these does it 
appear probable that the men are more suggestible. There are 
only four experiments in which no sex difference can be made 
out. The following table shows the experiments arranged in the 
order in which they have been presented in this report. An 
entry under the caption 'Women means that women proved clearly 
or somewhat more suggestible than men, or that there is a dis¬ 
tinct probability that they are more suggestible. An entry 
under Men is to be interpreted in the same terms. No entry, 
under either heading, means that the data are inadequate or self- 
contradictory. The page reference is to the page on which the 
discussion of the sex difference in that experiment is begun. 

The difference between the sexes is more distinct in some of 
the groups of experiments than in other groups. There can be 
little doubt that women are more suggestible in tests which 
involve an imagined sensation, a series of progressive changes, 
distortion of memory, and estimation of magnitudes. The tests 
with illusions do not give clear differences between the sexes, and 
the tests with esthetic judgments give contradictory or indecisive 
results. Where degree of suggestibility is measured by the 
promptness of the response to the suggestion women are not 
conspicuously more suggestible than men. Two of the tests of 
this kind (Change of Size and Heat) give no sex difference; two 
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Least perceptible ( imagined ) Sensations: 


Page Women Men 

299 Odors. Clearly 

304 Touch... Clearly 

310 Heat. .. 

316 Electric Shock. Clearly 

Least perceptible ( imagined) Change: 

324 Change of Brightness. Somewhat 

327 Change of Pitch. Clearly 

330 Change of Size. . —“- 

334 Motion . Somewhat 

Series of progressive Changes: 

341 Progressive Weights. Clearly 

345 Progressive Lines . Probably 

Memory, Recognition, Imagination: 

350 Recognition of Porm (Checkerboard) . Clearly 

352 Recognition of Position (Letters) . Somewhat 

356 Memory for Size (Squares) . Probably 

361 Memory for Pictures . Probably 

364 Ink-blot Test of Imagination. Clearly 

Illusions: 

373 Size-Weight . . Probably 

379 Muller-Lyer. Somewhat 

Estimation of Magnitude: 

389 Estimation of Distance . Clearly 

394 Estimation of Weight. Clearly 

Esthetic Preference, Proportions: 

401 Rectangle. Clearly 

405 Triangle ..Clearly 

408 Cross .. Clearly 

412 Division of a Line... . Somewhat 


Esthetic Preference, Qualities: 

415 Preference for a single Color. 

416 Choice between two Tones. 

419 Color-combination . 


Clearly 
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(Brightness and Motion) give a slight difference, and only 
Change of Pitch gives a clear difference. 

The fact that women are more suggestible than men in the 
greater part of these tests can not be construed immediately as 
proof that women as a class are more “suggestible” than.men. 
Tests of a different character, involving verbal suggestions or 
suggestions of a different kind, might not yield the same results. 
Yet it should be noted that two quite different types of sug¬ 
gestion were actually employed in these experiments, one in 
which a false or misleading statement was concealed in the 
directions, and, in some cases, supported by a false or misleading 
demonstration ’ 7 , and the other in which the suggestion was 
presented in a comparatively open manner under the guise of a 
statement of information concerning what “most people” do 
under the circumstances. In both of these forms of suggestion, 
and in distinctly different variations of both forms, the greater 
suggestibility of women is apparent. This circumstance makes 
it seem highly improbable that the apparent difference between 
the sexes is wholly dependent upon the peculiar manner of pre¬ 
senting the suggestion. 

A sweeping conclusion concerning the difference between the 
sexes should not be made without considering the question 
whether the men and women who acted as subjects in these 
experiments were typical representatives of their respective sexes. 
These young men and women come from the same communities 
and home conditions. It is difficult to see how any difference 
of an environmental or hereditary sort can exist between the 
representatives of the two sexes. Nor is it apparent that there 
has been any selection from the members of either sex. The 
men are not drawn to any appreciable extent from engineering 
or technical departments of the University, but are the men who 
elect to take general “cultural” courses which are pursued by 
most women in the University. Prom earliest childhood these 
boys and girls have been subjected to precisely the same condi¬ 
tions so far as education is concerned. Most of them have always 
attended coeducational schools. There is no apparent reason 
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why these young men and women should not he regarded as 
typical representatives of the younger men and women from the 
more prosperous families of this community. 

Abstaining, however, from any generalizations outside of tin* 
actual scope of the investigation, we may fairly eoueinde that 
wherever written directions art* listsl whieh give rise to fa 1st* 
anticipations, or which contain statements eonoerning tin* usual 
course of most persons, these directions will prove more mis¬ 
leading to women students than to men. 


XII 

FINAL CONCLUSIONS rONVKRNINU INDIVIDUAL 
1)1 FFFjRFNOFS IN SUUUKSTIIU LITY 

The quest ion whether particular individuals possess a eharae 
teristie trait which may lx* ealhd '‘suggestihility ** ami whieh will 
distinguish them from other individuals in a number of diffenmt 
situations has already been answered in part aflinuatively with 
tlu* ass(*rtion that women an*, as a rule, move suggestihle than 
mem Tin* assertion of a sex difference is tla* assertion that some 
individuals (one sex) possess a eharaOmdstit* in whieh they diffVr 
from other individuals (tin* other sex?. In the present ease tin* 
obviousness of the difference ladween tie* sexes in tin* great 
majority of the experiments compels tin* conclusion that there 
is a common trait “suggestibilitywhieh appears in a variety 
of circumstances and whieh Is more conspicuous in women than 
in mem Tlu* further question remains whotter then* are eon 
sistent differences in suggestibility between different ind ividttals 
of tin* sanu* sex. 

It must be said at once that then* an* no Lulu idnal diffenmees 
winch arc sufficiently conspicuous to justify tin* experimenter in 

(‘ailing om* person “very suggest tide ** and another “not suggest' 

ihle/’ There an* no individuals w ho hau* consistenth high or 
consistently low r indic(*s of suggestibility through 11 series of tests, 
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On the contrary, the experimenter is struck by the fact that 
the most skeptical individual will yield at times with surprising 
readiness to the suggestion, while a person who has yielded to 
some tests with very little apparent resistance will unexpectedly 
become very recalcitrant. But it must be remembered that the 
absence of conspicuous cases of high suggestibility or of low 
suggestibility consistently maintained throughout a number of 
tests can not be taken as proof of the absence of a tendency in 
certain individuals to be suggestible or to resist suggestion. 

The coefficients of correlation do afford an indication of the 
presence or absence of a tendency to respond to the suggestion 
in one test in the same general way as in other tests. A high 
coefficient of correlation indicates that the individuals who are 
suggestible in one test are suggestible in the other, and if there 
is a positive coefficient, even though it is a low one, it affords 
reason for believing that suggestibility is a trait which reappears 
in an individual from time to time under a variety of conditions. 
The following table presents certain data which may be consid¬ 
ered in this connection. The figures are obtained by adding 
together the coefficients of correlation for each of the tests with 
each of the others in that division of tlie experiment and taking 
the average of these different coefficients. In the case of the first 
division there are nine tests, so that the average is based on eight 
figures, each of which is obtained from an array of 54 women 
and 29 men. In the case of the second division there are seven 
tests for which correlations have been calculated, so that the 
average rests on six correlations for the A group and six for the 
B group, or twelve in all. There were about 20 persons of each 
sex in each of these groups. The absence in the table of any 
figure for the correlation means that correlations were not calcu¬ 
lated for that experiment. In two cases (Electric Shock and 
Ink Blot) there were no correlations calculated for'the large 
groups of subjects, but correlations calculated for the subjects 
of separate experimenters were generally positive. The page 
reference at the left refers to the page on which the discussion 
of correlations is taken up in the case of each experiment. 
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Least perceptible ( imagined ) Sensations 

Page 

301 Odors . 

307 Touch. 

312 Heat. 

318 Electric Shock. 

Least perceptible ( imagined ) Change: 


324 Change of Brightness.050 .275 

328 Change of Pitch .048 .200 

332 Change of Size .061 .281 

336 Motion . —.084 .209 

Series of progressive Changes: 

343 Progressive Weights .074 .181 

347 Progressive Lines .074 .126 


Memory, Recognition, Imagination: 

351 Recognition of Form (Checkerboard) 
353 Recognition of Position (Letters) .. 

359 Memory for Size (Squares) .. 

360 Memory for Pictures .. 

366 Ink-blot Test of Imagination.. 


Illusions: 

377 Size-Weight . —.054 .162 

383 Miiller-Lyer.052 .014 

Estimation of Magnitude: 

390 Estimation of Distance.030 .1.67 

395 Estimation of Weight . —.200 —.042 

Esthetic Preference, Proportions: 

402 Rectangle.022 .092 

405 Triangle .032 .193 

408 Cross.*..137 .079 

412 Division of a Line . . 


Esthetic Preference, Qualities: 

415 Preference for a single Color. 

416 Choice between two Tones. 

417 Color-combination. 


Cox-relations 

t A > 

Men "Women 

.039 .147 

.110 .220 

.030 .098 
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The figures obtained by averaging the correlations are none 
of them high, but among the thirty-two there are only four which 
are negative. The combined average for men in the 9 experi¬ 
ments of the first division is .204 and for the women it is .054. 
In the 7 experiments of the second division it is .095 for men 
and practically zero (.003) for women. The separate figures 
from which these averages have been obtained are given on pages 
427 and 428. The upper right-hand and lower left-hand portions 
of these pages are duplicated in order to show the full column 
of correlations for each one of the tests. It is understood that 
these correlations involve a possible error, in that the work was 
done by different experimenters, so that the ranking of the indi¬ 
vidual subject’s record may be influenced by the amount of the 
personal influence of the experimenter. This source of error was 
eliminated in the experiments of the first division by computing 
separate coefficients of correlation for each experimenter. 

Correlations Between Tests ob the First Division 
Women (54 eases) in the upper line and men (29 cases) in the lower line. 



Odors 

Touch 

Heat 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Pitch 

Size 

Motion Weights 

Lines 

Odors 


—.01 

.11 

.05 

—.10 

.08 

—.28 

.18 

.28 



.23 

.26 

.40 

.16 

.39 

.14 

.16 

.24 

Touch 

—.01 


.35 

.15 

.27 

.04 

.07 

—.13 

.14 


.23 


.19 

.42 

.15 

.30 

.19 

.11 

.17 

Heat 

.11 

.35 


.07 

—.29 

.04 

—.24 

.05 

.15 


.26 

.19 


.04 

.06 

.26 

.09 

—.16 

.04 

Brightness 

.05 

.15 

.07 


.18 

—.16 

—.05 

.22 - 

—.06 


.40 

.42 

.04 


.38 

.09 

.39 

.40 

.08 

Pitch 

—.10 

.27 

—.29 

.18 


.04 

.16 

.07 

.05 


.16 

.15 

.06 

.38 


.46 

.09 

.38 - 

-.08 

Size 

,08 

.04 

.04 

—.16 

.04 


.12 

,27 

.06 


.39 

.30 

.26 

.09 

.46 


.36 

.22 

.17 

Motion 

—.28 

.07 

—.24 

—.05 

.16 

.12 


—.24 - 

-.20 


.14 

.19 

.09 

.39 

.09 

.36 


.18 

.23 

Weights 

.18 

—.13 

.05 

.22 

.07 

.27 

—.24 


.17 


.16 

.11 

—.16 

.40 

.38 

.22 

.18 


.16 

Lines 

.28 

.14 

.15 

—.06 

.05 

.06 

—.20 

.17 



.24 

.17 

.04 

.08 

—.08 

.17 

.23 

.16 
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Correlations Between Tests in the Second Division 

First, lino, 20 women under surest ion A; soeond lints 21 women under 
suggestion B; third line, 24 men under suggestion A; fourth line, 10 men 
under suggestion B. 



Size- 

Millie r 



Her! 

Tri 



Weight 

Lyer 

Distance 

Weight 

angle 

angle 

( h'ms 

Size-Weight 


.05 

—.00 

.07 

.1 1 

• .22 

,02 



.21 

—.28 

—.20 • 

* -.20 

,22 

.05 



—.It 

.22 

.28 

22 

.12 

.28 



.00 

.20 

12 


,28 

,15 

Muller-Lyer 

.0.1 


.00 

- .20 >. 

.0 1 

,10 

«,tll 


.21 


.24 

.21 

.02 

.28 

.3 4 


■ .11 


- .01 

.1 1 

.24 

.21 

,00 


.00 


.12 

,07 

.15 

,20 

.21 

Distance 

- - .00 

,00 


■ .25 

.47 

.02 

,10 


—.28 

.21 


.10 

.02 

.00 

,31 


.22 

- .01 


*» *? 

,24 

,02 

.45 


.20 

.12 


,20 

,21 

,04 

.20 

Weight 

.07 

- . .20 

,25 


.00 

.21 

,07 


—.20 

-■ .21 

.10 


.20 

. 15 

,13 


.;i8 

—.14 

.25 


,00 

.25 

,17 


,*12 

.07 

.20 



,41 

,1! 1 

Rectangle 

.14 

* .04 

.47 

.00 


.05 

.27 


.20 

.02 

.02 

.20 


.17 

.110 


22 

.24 

,24 

,00 


.20 

.21 


.52 

- ,15 

.21 

.52 


,02 

,37 

Triangle 

.22 

.10 

,011 

,21 

.05 


,37 


»3o 

.28 

,00 

vi 5 

,17 


.10 


.12 

.21 

.. -.02 

,25 

.20 




.28 

.20 

.01 

.41 

,02 


l 1 

Crons 

.02 

—.12 

Jfl 

,07 

,27 

,37 



.0.1 

,24 

.31 

• .114 

.20 

,10 



,28 

.00 

,45 

.17 

.21 

JH 



.15 

.21 

•.,20 

,21 

■ ,37 

U 



The following Dibit* shows nit of the eoHtieienfs of correlation 
which have* been calculated, arranged according to magnitude so 
as to show, roughly, the frequency of eoetlieients of various 
magnitudes. In the* first division of the work (nine test si then* 
arc *56 correlations for a group of 64 women and the same number 
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for a group of 29 men. There are also for this same division of 

the work (eleven tests) 163 correlations for women and 153 for 

men obtained from the groups tested by individual experimenters. £ 

These groups range in size from 5 to 24 and contain the same 

persons as the groups of 54 and 29, but in different combinations | 

and together with many others. Finally, there are two groups r 

of about 20 women and two groups of about 20 men in the seven | v 

tests of the second division of the work, making 42 more corre- : j 

lations for each sex. In the last column of this table the whole 

472 correlations are shown. 

Positive correlations predominate among the men; only 4 of 
the 36 figures for the group of 29 are less than .05; two-thirds 
of those in the second division, and of those for individual experi¬ 
menter's groups in the first division, exceed that figure. For ! : ; 

the women positive and negative coefficients are about evenly j; 

distributed with a few more positive instances in the first division. 

jj 

Frequency of Correlations of Various Magnitudes 






First Division 

Second Division 

I 



First Division 

Groups 

__A 


I 



_^ 

- 

liy individual 

Groups of Groups of 

r. 



Groups 

Groups 

experimenters 

20 women 

24 men 

| 

Amount oi 

of f>4 

of 29 

Men 

~K . ^ 

A, and 21 

A, and 19 

All corre* 

correlation 

WO 111 (‘11 

men 

Women 

women, B 

men, B 

lations 

—1.00 to 

—.75 



1 




1 

—.74 to 

—.65 



0 

3 



a 

—.64 to 

—.55 



2 

0 



2 

—.54 to 

—.45 



1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

—.44 to 

—.35 



9 

5 

1 

3 

18 

—.34 to 

—.25 

2 


12 

6 

6 

2 

28 !. 

—.24 to 

—.15 

4 

1 

10 

8 

4 

3 

30 

— .14 to 

—.05 

4 

1 

26 

12 

5 

4 

52 

—.04 to +.05 

7 

n 

17 

13 

10 

S 

52 (i 

.06 to 

.15 

10 

8 

16 

19 

2 

4 

59 

.16 to 

.25 

5 

12 

24 

18 

5 

10 

74 

.26 to 

.35 

4 

3 

14 

14 

5 

6 

46 

.36 to 

.45 


S 

14 

12 

2 

3 

39 

.46 to 

.55 


1 

8 

11 

1 

1 

22 ; 

,56 to 

.65 



3 

10 


2 

15 

.06 to 

.75 



5 

8 



13 

.76 to 

1.00 



1 

11 



12 


Total 

, 36 

36 

163 

153 

42 

42 

472 
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When the distribution of the entire 472 correlations is consid¬ 
ered it is evident that more cases occur above zero than below and 
that relatively high positive correlations an* much more 1 requent 
than correspondingly high negative ones. 

On the whole, considering the very large number ot corre¬ 
lations in question, the value of their averages and the way in 
which they are distributed, it is probable that an individual who 
is more suggestible than another in one of these tests will prove 
more suggestible in another. Vet the actual amount ot tlie 4 cor¬ 
relation is generally so small and the number ot negative in 
slanees so groat that the k ‘probability in the above statement 
can only be very slight. While it seems to be true that suggest 
ibilitv is a trait more conspieuously developed in some individuals 
than in others, yet tin* individual differenees are small and seem 
to be subject to reversal under tin 1 intluenee of conditions which 
are not within the control of the experimenter. Apparently the 
suggest ions of t he type used in t he first division ot the experi 
merits are more apt to obtain eousistent reactions trom the same 
individual in different tests (as iudieated by the correiations 1 
than suggestions which depend upon the statement 41 most persons 
do so and so.” 

It has boon observed that the eorrolattons are more frequently 
positive and are generally higher for men than for women; in 
fact the figures for women a re so low that without the support o! 
the more definite data from the men they would he iuronetusive. 
The present data do not afford any explanation of this difference 
bet ween the sexes. Apparently t here are men who present eon 
sistently distinct individual traits or idinsyuerasies when tested 
for suggest ibilitv, while women an* less eonsishml from test to 
test and do not show' such marked individualit v as the men. 


TransmUtvd Auf/ust do % Mlf, 
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